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X O improve the habits, and raise jkhe pritieiples of 
the common people, at a time when their dangers 
and temptations, moral and political^ were multipli- 
ed beyond the example of any former period, wa» 
the motive which impelled the Author c^ these vo^ 
lumes to devise and prosecute the institution of the 
Cheap Repository. This plan was established with 
an bumble wish, not only to counteract vice and 
profligacy on the one hand, but error, discontent, 
and false religion on the other. And as an appetite 
for reading had, from a. variety of causes, been in- 
creasing among the inferior ranks in this country, it 
was judged expedient, , at this critical period, to 
supply such wholesome aliment as might give a new 
direction to their taste, and abate their relish for 
those corrupt aild inflammatory publications which 
the consequences of the French Revolution have been 
so fatally pouring in upon us. • 

The success of the plan exceeded the most san- 
guine expectation of its projector. Above two mil- 
lions of the Tracts were sold within the first yepr, 
besides very large numbers in Ireland; and they 
continue to be very extensively circulated, in their 

original 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

orfginal forixi of single Tracts, by Evans, in Long- 
laoe, West Smithfield, Hatchard in Piccadilly, and 
Hazard in Batb, as well as in three bound volumes 
3old by Rivington, Hatchard, and all other bopk- 

sellers. 

As these stories, though principalljfy are not cal- 
culated exclusively for the middle and lower classes 
of society, the Author has, at the desire of her 
friends, selected those which were written by herselfj^ 
and presented them to the public in this coUectioa 
pf her wor|s;s, in an enlarged and improved fonxL 
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t The Shepherd 

ly intimated by the Royal Prophet in the nineteenth 
psalm. That most beautiful desc;ription of the 
greatness and power of God exhibited in the former 
part, plainly seeming intended to introduce, illiistrate, 
and unfold the operations of the wprd and spirit of 
God oh the heart in the latter. And he began to run 
a parallel in his own mind between the effects of that 
highly poetical and glowing picture of the material 
sun in searching and warming the earth, in the first 
six verses, and the spiritual operation attributed to 
the " law of God," which fills up the remaining 
part of the psalm. And he persuaded himself that 
the divine spirit w^hich dictated this fine hymn, had 
left it as a kind of general intimation to what use we 
were to convert our admiration of created things ; 
namely, that we might be led by a sight of them to 
raise our views from the kingdom of nature to that 
of grace, and that the contemplation of God in his 
^'orks might draw us to contemplate him in his 
word. 

In the midst of these reflections, Mr. Johnsotfsf 
attention was all of a stidden called off by the bark- 
ing of a Shepherd's dog, and looking up he spied 
one of those little huts, which are here and there to 
be seen on those great downs ; and near it was the 
Shepherd himself busy employed with his dog in 
collecting together his vast flock of sheep. As he 
drew nearer, he perceived him to be a clean, well 
looking, poor man, near fifty years of age. His 
coat, though at first it had probably been of one 
dark colour, had been in a long course of years so 
often patched with different sorts of cloth, that it was 
^ now become hard to sav which had been the orifrinal 
colour. But this, whik it gave a plain proof of the 
Shepherd's poverty, equally proved the exceeding 
neatness, industry, and good management of his 
wife. His stockings no less proved her good house- 
wifery, 
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of Salisbury Plain. % 

^iferv, for tKey were entirely covered with dams 
of different coloured worsted, but had not a hole in 
them ; and his shirt, though nearly as coarse as the 
sails of a ship, was as white as the drifted snow, and 
Mras neatly mended where time had either made a 
rent, or worn it thin. This furnishes a rule of judg- 
ing, by which one shall seldom be decJeived. If I 
meet with a labourer, hedging, ditching, or mending 
the highways with his stockings and shirt tight and 
whole, however mean and bad his other garments are, 
1 have seldom failed, on visiting his cottage, to find 
that also clean and well ordered, and his wife nota- 
ble, and worthy of encourageftient. Whereas a poor 
woman, who will be lying a-bed, or gossiping with 
her neighbours when she ouorht to be tittinor out her 
husband in a cleanly manner, will seldom be found 
to be very good in other respects. 

This was not the case with our Shepherd : and Mr. 
Johnson was not more struck with the decency of his 
mean and frugal dress, than with his open honest 
countenance, which bore strong marks of health, 
cheerfulness, and spirit. 

Mr. Johnson, who was on a journey, and some- 
what fearful from the appearance of the sky, that 
rain was at no great distance, accosted the Shepherd 
with asking what sort of weather he thought it would 
be on the morrow. " It will be such weather as 
'* pleases me," answered the Shepherd. Though 
the answer was delivered in the mildest and most ci- 
vil tone that could be imac^ined , the gentleman thoucrht 
the words themselves rather rude and surlv, and ask* 
ed him how that could be. " Because," replied the 
Sliepherd, " it will be such weather as shall please 
God, and whatever pleases him always pleases 
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Mr. Johnson, who delighted in good men and o-ood 
tilings, was very well satisfied with his reoly. For 
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4 The Shepherd 

he jusdy thought that though an hypocrite may ea- 
sily contrive to appear better than he really is to a 
stranger ; and that no one should be too soon trusted, 
merely for having a few good words in his mouth jr 
yet as he knew that " out of the abundance of the 
** heart the mouth speaketh ;" he always accustomed 
himself to judge favourably of those who had a seri- 
ous deportment and solid manner of speaking. It 
looks as if it proceeded from a good habit, said he, 
and though I may now and then be deceived by it, 
yet it has not often happened to me to be so. Where- 
as if a man accosts me with an idle, dissolute, vulgar, 
indecent, or prophane expression, I have never been 
deceived in him, but have generally on inquiry found 
his character to be as bad as his language gave me 
room to expect. 

He entered into conversation with the Shepherd in 
the following manner : — " Yours is a troublesome 
" life, honest friend," said he. — "To be sure, sir," 
rephed the Shepherd, " 'tis not a very lazy life ; but 
** 'tis not near so toilsome as that which my Great 
" Master led for my sake ; and he had every state 
*' and condition of life at his choice, and chose a hard 
one ; while I only submit to the lot that is appoint- 
ed me." — " You are exposed to great cold and 
heat," said the gentleman ; — " true, sir," said the 
ishepherd ; " but then I am not exposed to great 
*^ temptations; and so throwing one thing against 
** another, God is pleased to contrive to make things 
** more equal than we poor, ignorant, short-sighted 
*' creatures, are apt to think. David was happier 
*^ when he kept his father's sheep on such a plain as 
*^ this, and employed in singing some of his own 
** psalms perhaps, than ever he was when he became 
** king of Israel and Judah. And I dare say we 
^* should never have had some of the most beautiful 
** texts in all those fine Psalms, if he had not been a 

** shepherd* 






of Salisbury Plain. ^ 

shepherd, which enabled him to mate §o many fine 
cpmparisons and similitudes, as one may saj'', from 
country life, flocks of sheep, hills, and vallies, fields 
of corn, and fountains of water." 

'" You think then," said the gentleman, "That^ 
*« laborious life is a happy one."—" I do, sir, and 
" more so especially, as it exposes a man to fewer 
** sins. If king Saul had continued a poor laborious 
*^ man to the end of his days, he might have lived 
^' happy and honest, and died a natural death in his 
?* bed at last, which you know, sir, was more than 
** he did. But I speak with reverence, for it was 
** divine Providence overruled all that, you know 
sir and I do not presume to make comparisons! 
Besides, sir, my employment has been particularly 
*? honoured— -Moses was a shepherd in the plains of 
Midian. It was to * shepherds keeping their flocks 
*' by night,' that the J^ngels appeared in Beth- 
lehem, to tell the best news, the gladdest tidino-s 
** that ever were revealed to poor sinful men : often 
and often has the thought warmed mv poor heart 
in the coldest night, and filled me with more joy 
and thankfulness than the be st supper could have 
done.'* 

Here the shepherd stopped, for he began to feel 
that he had made too free, and had talked too long. 
But Mr. Johnson was so well pleased with what he 
said, and with the chearfuU contented manner in 
which he said it, that he desired him to go on freely 
for that it was a pleasure to him to meet with a plain 
man, who, without any kind of learning but what 
he had got from the bible, was able to talk so well on 
a subject in which all men, hgih and low, rich and 
poor, are equally concerned. 

" Indeed I am afraid I make too bold, sir for it 
<^ better becomes me to listen to such a o-entleman 
" as you seem to be, than to talk in my poor wav: 

but 
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6 T'he Shepherd 

*^.but as I was saying, sir, I wonder all working 
** men do not derive as great joy and delig!it as I da 
'i :. ** from thinking how God has honoured poverty ! 
** Oh! sir, what great, or rich, or mighty men 
^* have had such honour put on them, or their con- 
** dition, as shepherds, tent-makers, fishermen, and 
** carpenters have had ? Besides, it seems as if God 
*' honoured . industry also. The way of duty is not 
** only the way of safety, but it is remarkable how 
*' many in the exercise of the common duties of 
'* their calling, humbly and rightly performed, ag 
*^ we may suppose, have found honours, preferment, 
** and blessing ; while it does nor occur to me that 
** the whole sacred volume presents a single instance 
*^ of a like blessing conferred on idleness. Rebekah, 
** Rachel, and Jethro's (](aughters, were diligently 
** employed in the lowest occupations of a Country 
*' life, when Providence, by means of those very 
**• occupations, raised them up husbands so famous 
** in history, as Isaac, Jacob, and the prophet Mo- 
♦* ses. The shepherds were neither playing nor 
^* sleeping, but * watching their flocks,' when they 
*' received the news of a Saviour's birth; and the 
*' woman of Samaria, bv the laborious oflSce of 
<* drawing water, was brought to the knowledge of 
" Him who gave her to drink of * living water." 

'* My honest fviead," said the gentleman, I pcr- 
** ceivc you are weil acquainted with scipture." — - 
*' Yes, sir, pretty well, blessed be God! through 
<' his mercy I learnt to read when I was a little boj^ ; 
** though reading was not so common when I was a 
** child, as I am toid, through the goodness of Vror 
*' vidence and senerositv of the rich, it is likelv to 
** become now-a-days. I believe there is no day for 
*• the last thirty years, that I have not peeped at my 
** bible. If we can't find time to read a chapter, I 
*' defy any nian to say he can't find time to read a 

verse ; 







of Salisbury Plain, 7 

^' verse ; and a siiigle text, sir, well followed and 
'^ pat in practice every day, would make no bad 
'* figure at the year's end ; three hundred and sixty- 
*' five texts, without the loss of a moment's time, ^ 
** would make a pretty stock, a little golden trea- 
*^ sury, as one may say, from new-year's daj' to 
*' new-year's day ; and if children were brought up . 
to it, they would come to look for their text aS 
naturally as they do for their breakfast. No labour- 
ing man, 'tis true, has so much leisure as a shep* 
" herd, for while the flock is feeding, I am obliged 
^* to be still, and at such times I can now and then 
" tap a shoe for my children or myself, which is a 
" great saving to us, and while I am doing that I 
** repeat a chapter or a psalm, which makes the time 
*' pass pleasantly in this wild solitary place. I can 
** say the best part of the New Testament by heart ; 
^ I believe I should not say the best part, for every 
^^ part is good, but I mean the greatest part. I 
*^ have led but a lonely life, and have often had but 
'* little to eat, but my bible has been meat, drink, 
*^ and company to me, as I may say, and when want 
** and trouble have come upon me, I. don't know 
<* what I should have done indeed, sir, if I had not 
** had the proniises of this book for my stay and 
^* support.'* 

" You h£|.ve had great difficulties then?" said Mr 
Johnson. " Why, as to that, sir, not more than 
*' neighbours' fare ; I hare but little cause to com- 
** plain, and niuch to be thankful; hut I have had 
*' some little struggles, as I will leave you to judge, 
^* I have a wife and eight children, whom I bred up 
^* in that little cottage whicli you see under the hill 
^' about half a mile off." What, that with the smoke 
" coming out of the chimney ? " said the gentleman 
" O no, sir," replied the shepherd, smiling, we 
<* have seldom smoke in the evening, for we have 

^« little 
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8 The Shepha'd 

** little to cook, and firing is very dear in these parts. 
*^ 'Tis that cottage which you see on the left hand 
** of the church, near that little tuft of haw tor ns. 
* — " What, that hovel with only one room above and 
** below, with scarcely any chimney ? how is it pos- 
** sible you can live there with such a family ! — ** 1 
**' it is very possible and very certain too," cried thcf 
Shepherd. " How many better men have been worse 
lodged ! how many good christians have^ perished 
in prisons and dungeons, in comparison of which 
my cottage is a palace! The house is very well, 
'^ sir ; and if the rain did not sometimes beat down 
** upon us through the thatch when we are a-bed, I 
** should not desire a better; for I have health, 
^' peace, and liberty, and no man maketh me 
« afraid." 

** Well, I will certainly call on you before it be 
** long ; but how can you contrive to lodge so many 
** children?" — ^We do the best we can, sir. My 
** poor wife is a very sickly woman, or we should 
** always have done tolerably well. There are no 
** gentry in the parish, so that she has not met with 
<^ any great assistance in her sic2;ness. The good 
•* curate of the parish who lives in that pretty par- 
** sonage in the valley, is very willing, but not very 
'^ able to assist us on these trying occasions, for he 
'^ has little enough for himself, and a large family 
'* into the bargain. Yet he does what he can, and 
*^ more than many richer men do, and more than 
^* he can well afford. Besides that, his prayers and 
'** good advice we are always sure of, and we are 
** truly thankful for that, for a man must give, you 
'* know, sir, according to what he hath, and not 
** accordincr to what he hath not." 

** I am afraid," said Mr. Johnson, ** that your 
'^ difficulties may sometimes lead you to repine." 

" No, 
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f^ No, sir," replied the Shepherd, " it pleases 
'* God to ' give mq two ways of bearing up under 
^' them. I pray that they may be either removed 
** or sanctified to me. Besides, if my rog,d be right 
*^ I am contented, though it be rough and uneven. 
" I do not so much stagger at hardships in the right 
*' way, as I dread a false security, and a hollow 
*f peace, while I may be walking in a more smooth^ 
<^ but less safe way. Besides, sir, Imtrengthen my 
** faith by recollecting what the best men have suL 
<« fered, and my hope, with the view ©f the short- 
" ness of all suffering. It is a good hint, sir, of 
** the vanity of all earthly possessions, that though 
*^ the whole Land of Promise was his, yet the first 
** bit of ground which Abraham, the father of the 
** faithful, got possession of, in the land of Canaan, 
*' was a grMeJ*^ 

*^ Are you in any distress at present r" said Mr^ 
Johnson. " No, sir, thank God," replied the Shep- 
herd. " I get my shilling a-day, and most of my 
** children will soon be able to earn something ; for 
*^ we have only three under five years old." — Only !'* 
said the gentleman, f* that is a heavy burden." — 
^^ *^ Not at all ; God fits the back to it. Though my 
*^ wife is not able to do any out-of-door work, yet 
<* she breeds up our children to such habits of indus- 
*^ try, that our little maids, before they are six years 
** old, can first get a halfpenny, and then a penny 
*' a day by knitting. The boys who are too little to 
do hard work, get a trifle by keeping the birds off 
the corn ; for this the farmers will give them a 
,/" ** penny or two-pence, and now and then a bit of 
'* bread and cheese into the bargj^in. When the 
*^ season of crow-keeping is over, then they glean 
** or pick stones ; any thing is better than idleness*, 
<* sir, and if they did not get a farthing by it, I 
«* would make them do it just the same, for the sake 
< .^ ^* of giving them early habits of labour. 

*< So 
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10 ' The Shepherd 

** Sp you see, sir, I am not so badly off ^s many 



it 



are ; nay, if it were not that it costs me so much 
in 'pothecarv*s stuff for my poor wife, I should 
*' reckon myself well off, nay I do reckon myself 
*' well off, for blessed be God, he has granted her 
" life to my prayfers, and I would work myself to a 
** 'natomy, and live on one meal a-day, to add any 
*^ comfort to her valuable life ; indeed I have often 
" done the last, and thought it no great m^Ltter 
<* neither." 

While they were in this part of the discourse, a 
fine plump cherry-cheek little girl ran up out of 
breath, with a smile on her young happy face, and 
without taking any notice of th^ gentleman, G;ried 
out with great joy — " Look here, father, only see 
^* how much I have got !" Mr. Johnson was much 
struck with her simplicity, but puzzled to know 
what was the occasion of this great joy. On look- 
ing at her he perceived a small quantity of coarso 
wool, some of which had found its way through th^ 
holes of her clean, but scanty and ragged woollen 
apron. The father said, " this has been a success- 
*' ful day indeed, Molly, but don't you see the gen- 
** tleman?" Molly now made a curtsey down to i^ 
the very ground ; while Mr. Johnson inquired into / 
the cause of the n^utual satisfaction which both father 
and daughter had expressed, sit the upusual good for- 
tune of the day. 

Sir," said the Shepherd, *^ poverty is a great 
sharpener of the wits. — My wife and I cannot en- 
" dure to see our children (poor as they are) with* 
^* out shoes aad stockings, not only on account of 
*' the pinching cold which cramps their poor little 
' ' limbs, but because it degrades and debases them ; 
** and poor people who have but little rega-rd to ap- 
y. V t' ** pearances, will seldom be found to have any great 
*^ regard for honesty and goodness; I don't say this 
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<f Salisbury Plain. , 11 

** is always the case ; but I am sure it is so too often. 
^* Now shoes and stockings being very dear, we 
could never afford to get them without a little con- 
trivance. I must shew you how I manage about 
*^ the shoes when you condescend to call at our cot- 
'^ t:age, sir; ^ to stockings, this is one way \ve take 
*^ to help to get them. My young ones, who are 
" too little to do much work, sometimes wander at 
*5 odd hours over the hills for the chance of (inding 
*^ what little wool the sheep may drop when they 
" rub themselves, as they are apt to do, against the 
" ''^ ^* bushes*. These scattered bits of wool the chil- 
-|!C *^ dren pick out of the brambles, which I see have 
.^ _ *^ torn sad holes in Molly's apron to-day ; they carry 
** this wool home, and when they have got a pretty 
*^ parcel together, their mother cards it; for she 
*^ can sit and card in the chimney corner, when she 
** is not able to wa^h, or work about the house. 
^^ The biggest girl then spins it; it does very well 
^^ for us without dying, for poor people must not 
** stand for the colour of their stockings. After this 
" our little boys knit it for themselves, while the}'^ 
^^ are employed in keeping cows in the field$^ and 
" after they get home at night. As for the knitting 
" which the girKand their mother do, that is cliief- 
" ly for sale, which helps to pay our rent." 
^ , Mr. Johnson lifted up his eyes in silent astonish- 
y ment at the shifts which honest poverty can make 
^ ; \ rather than beg or steal ; and was surprised to think 
bow many ways of subsisting there are, which those 
who live at their ease little suspect. He secretly re- 
solved to be more attentive to his own petty expen«» 
ces than he had hitherto been ; and tobemorq watch- 
ful that nothing was wasted in bis family. 

* This piece of frugal indastry is not imaginary^ but a real fact, as is 
the character of the Shepherd, and his uncommon knowledge of thescrip- 
t^res. 

But 
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But to return to the Shepherd. Mr. Jolirtson ttJi 
liim, that as he must needs be at his friend's house, 
who lived many miles off, that night, he could not, 
as he wished to do, make a visit to his cottage at pre- 
sent, " But I will certainly do it," said he, " on 
" my return, for I long to see your wife and her 
" nice little family, and to be an eye-witness of her 
" neatness andgood management," Thepoorman's 
tears started into his eyes on hearing the commen- 
dation bestowed on his wife; and wiping them off, 
with the sleeve of his coat, for he was not worth a 
handkerchief in the world, he said — " Oh, sir, 
*' you just now, I am afraid, called me an humble 
*' man, but indeed I am a very proud one."— 
*' Proud!" exclaimed Mr, Johnson, " I hope not 
•' — Pride is a great sin, and as the poor are liable 
" to it as well as the rich, so good a man as you 
*' seem to be, ought to guard against it." — '* Sir," 
" said he, you are right, but I am not proud of my- 
, *' self, God knows, I have nothing to be proud of. 
" I am a. poor sinner, but indeed, sir, I am proud 
" of my wife : she is not only the most tidy, notable 
" woman on the plain, but she is the kindest wife 
" and mother, and the most contented, thankful 
*' christsan that I know. Last year I thought I 
" should have lost her in a violent fit of the rheuma- 
" tisBi, caught by going to work too soon after her 
*' lying-in, I fear ; for 'tis but a bleak coldish place, 
*' as you may see, sir, in winter, and sometimes 
" the snow hes so long under the hill, that I can 
" hardly make myself a path to gel out and buy a. 
" f«vf neceEsaries in the next village; and we are 
" afraid to send out the children, for fear they 
" should be lost when the snow is deep. So, as I 
" was Siiying, the poor soul was very bad indeed, 
** and for several weeks lost the use of all her limbs 
'* except her hands ; a merciful Providence spared 
" her 
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•* her the use of • these, so that Mrhen she could not 
•* turn in her bed, she could contrive to patch a rag 
** or two for her family. She was always saying, 
** had it not been for the great goodness of God, she 
*' might have had her hands lame as well as her feet, 
•* or the palsy instead of the rheumatism, and then 
•' she could have done nothing— but, nobody had so 
" many mercies as she had, 

" I will not tell you what we suffered during that 
** bitter weather, sir, but my wife's faith and patience 
•* during that trying time, were as good a lesson to 
" me as any sermon I could hear, and yet Mr. Jen- 
** kins gave us very comfortable ones too, tliat help- 
** ed to keep up my spirits." 

*' I fear, Shepherd," said Mr. Johnson, ** you have 
** found this to be but a bad world." 

*' Yes, sir," replied the Shepherd, *^ but it is go- 
** verned by a good God. And tho' my trials have 
*' now and then been sharp, why then, sir, as the 
*^ 'saying is, if the pain be violent, it is seldom lasting, 
•* and if it be but moderate, whv then we can bear it 
•* the longer, and when it is quite taken away, ease 
*' is the more precious, and gratitude is quickened by 
** the remembrance ; thus every way and in every 
" case I can always find out a reason for vindicating 
** Providence." 

" But," said Mr. Johnson, " how do you do to 
** support yourself under the pressure of actual want. 
" Is not hunger a great weakener of your faith ?'* 

" Sir," replied the Shepherd, " I endeavour to 
'r\^^ live upon the promises. You who abound in the 
^ good things of this world are apt to set too high 
^ a value on them. Suppose, sir, the king, seeing 
** me hard at work, were to say to me, that, if I 
*' would patiently work on till Christmas, a fine pa- 
** lace and a great estate should be the reward of my 
** labours. Do you thinlc, sir, that a little hunger, or 

** a httle 
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^^ a litde cold, or a little wet, would make me flinch, 
^^ when I was sure that a few months would put me 
^ in possession ? Should I not say to myself frequent- 
** ly— chear up Shepherd, 'tis but till Christmas ! 
^ now is there not much less diflference between this 
^ supposed da}' and Christmas, when I should take 
^ possession of the estate and palace, than there is 
" between time and eternity, when 1 am sure of en* 
^ terincr on a kinordom not made with hands ? There 
<' is some comparison between a moment and a thou* 
^ sand years, because a thousand years are made up 
^ of moments, all time being made up of the same 
^ sort of stuff, as I may say ; while there is no sort 
^ of comparison between the longest portion of time 
*' and eternity. You know, sir, there is no way of 
** measuring two things, one of which has length and 
^ breadth, which shows it must have an end some*^ 
«* where, and another thing, which being eternal, is 
^ without end and without measure.'* 

'' But," said Mr. Johnson, " is not the fear of 
** death sometimes too strong for your faith r " 

** Blessed be God, sir," replied the Shepherd, 
** the dark passage through the valley of the shadow 
** of death is made safe by the power of Him who 
^^ conquered death. I know, indeed, we shall go 
''as naked out of this world as we came into it, but an 
*' hu mble penitent will not be found naked in the other 

world , sir. My bi ble tells me of garments of praise 

androbes of righteousness. And is it not a support, 
** sir, under any of the petty difficulties and distres- 
" ses here, to be assured by the word of Him who 
" cannot lie, that those who were in white robes 
*' came out of great tribulation ? But, sir, I beg 
^' your pardon for being so talkative. Indeed you 
" crreat folks can hardly imaorine how it raises and 
'^ c hears a poor man's heart, when such as you con- 
" descend to talk familiarly to him on religious sub- 

" jects. 
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*' jects. It seem to be a practical comment on that 
** text which says, the tick and poor meet together^ 
** the Lord is the maker of the^n all. And so far from 
** creating disrespect, sir, and that nonsensical wick- > 
*^ ed notion about equality, it rather prevents it. But 
** to return to my wife. One Sunday afternoon 
** when she was at the worst, as I was coming out of 
** churchj'for I wentonepart of theday, andmyeld- 
** est daughter the other, so my poor wife was never 
** left alone ; as I was coming out of church, I s^ay, 
** Mr. Jenkins, the minister, called out to me, and 
asked me how my wife did, saying he had been 
kept from coming to see her by the deep fall of 
snow, and indeed from the parsonage-house to my 
** hovel it was quite impassable. I gave him all the 
particulars he asked, and I am afraid a good many 
more, for my heart was quite full. He kindly gave 
me a shilling, and ^id he would certainly try to 
pick out his way and come and see her in a dajr or 
« two. 

" While he was talking to me, a plain farmer-look- 
*^ ing gentleman in boots, who stood by, listened to 
** all I said, but seemed to take no notice. It was 
*' Mr. Jenkins's wife's father, who was come to pass 
the Christmas-holidays at the parsonage-house. I 
had always heard him spoken of as a plain frugal 
*' man, who lived close himself, but was remarked to 
*^ give away more than any of hb show-away neio-h* 
** hours. 

" Well ! I went home with great spirits at this sea- 
** sonable and unexpected supply ; for we had tap- 
** ped our last sixpence, and there was little work to 
** be had on account of the weather. I told my wife 
" I had not come back empty-handed. — ' No, I dare 
** sav notk' savs she, ^ you have been serving aitia?* 
** ter whofUeth the hurigri/ with good things^ though 
** he sendeth the rich empty away' — True, ^larv, 

** 1,. we 
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** says I, we seldom fail to get good spiritual food from 
" Mr. Jenkins, but to-day he has kindly supplied our 
** bodily wants. She was more thankful when I 
^' shewed her the shilling, tl)an, I dare say, some of 
** your great* people are when they g^t a hundred 
** pounds.'* ^ 

Mr. Johnson's heart smote hiih when he heard such 
a value set upon a shilling ; surely, said he to himself^ 
I will never waste another ; but he said nothing to 
the Shepherd, who thus pursued his story :, 

Next ^lorning before I went out, I sent part of 
the money to buy a little ale and brown sugar to 
" put into her water-gruel; which you know, sir, 
" made it nice and nourishing; I went out to cleave 
*< wood in a farm-yard, for there was no standing out 
*' on the plain, after such snow as had fallen in the 
" night. I went with a lighter heart than usual, be- 
** cause I had left my poor wife a little better ; and 
*' comfortably supplied for this day, and I now re- 
" solved more than ever to trust God for the supplies 
** of the next. When I came back at night, my wife 
" fell a crying as soon as she saw me. This, I own, 
I thought but a bad return for the blessings she had 
so lately received, and so I told her.—* O', said* 
** she, * it is too much, we are too rich ; I am now 
" frightened, not lest we should have no portion in 
** this world, but for fear we should have our whole 
'* portion in it. Look here, John !' So saying, she 
" uncovered the bed whereon' she lay, and shewed 
" me two warm, thick, new blankets. I could not 
" believe my own eyes, sir, because when I went out 
" in the morning, I had left her with no other cover- 
ing than our little old, thin, blue rug. I was still 
more amazed when she put half a croiyn into my 
hand, telling me she had had a visit from Mr. 
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** Jenkins, and Mr. Jones, the latter of whom had 
" bestowed all these good things upon us. Thus, 
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** sir, have qmc lives been crowned with mercies.— 
My wife Jp about again, and I do believe, under 
Providence, it was owing to these Comforts ; for 
the rheumatism, sir, without blankets by night and 
flannel by day, is but a baddish job, especially to 
people who have little or no fire. She will always 
be a weakly body ; but thank God her soul pros- 
pers and is in health* But I beg your pardon, sir,. 
" for talking on at this rate." — ** Not at all, not at 
** all," said Mr. Johnson ; " [ am much pleased 
with your story, you shall certainly see me in a 
few days. Good night. So saying, he slipped a 
crown into his hand and rode off'. Surelv, said the 
Shepherd, goodness (md mercy hate followed me all tht 
days of my life ^2,% he gave the money to his wife wbeU 
he got home at night. 

As to Mr. Johnson, he found abundant matter for 
his thoughts during the rest of his journey. On the 
whole he was more disposed to envy than to pity the 
Shepherd. I have seldom seen, said he, so happy a 
man. ^ It is a sort of happiness which the world could 
not give, and which I plainly see, \% has not been able 
to take away. This musf be the true spirit of religion* 
I see more and more, that true goodness is pot mere* 
ly a thing of words and opinions, but a living princi- 
ple brought into every common action of a man^s life. 
What else could have liupported this poof couple im- 
der every bitter trial of want and sickness ? No, my 
honest Shepherd, I do not pity, but I respect and 
even honour thee ; and I will visit thy poor hovel on 
my return to Salisbury with as much pleasure as I am 
now going: to the house of mv friend. 

If Mr. Johnson keeps his word in sending me the 
account of his visit to the Shepherd's cottage, I shall 
be very glad to entertain my readers with it. 

Vol. III. C PART 
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I AM willing to hope that my readers, will not be 
sorry to hear sooie farther particulars of their old ac- 
quaintance the Shephei-d of Salisburj/ Plain, They 
ivill call to mind that at the end of the first part, he 
was returning home full of gratitude for the favours 
he had received from Mr. Johnson, whom he left pur- 
_^ing his journey, after having promised to make a 
visit to the Shepherd's cottage. 

Mr. Johnson, after having passed some time with 
his friend, set out on bis return to Salisbury, and on 
t£e Saturday evening reached a very small inn, a 
mile, or two, distant fioip the SbepherdVvill^e; for 
he never travelled on a Sunday without such a rea- 
son as he might be able to produce at the day of 
judgment' He went the next morning to the church 
nearest the ho JsC where he had passed the night ; 
and after taking such refreshment as he could get at 
that house, he walked on to find out the Shepherd's 
cottage. His reason for visiting him on a Sunday 
was chiefly, because he supposed it to be the only 
day which the Shepherd's empio} ment allowed him 
to pass at home with his family ; and as Mr. John- 
son had been struck with his talk, he thoiiglit it would 
be neither unpleasant norunproGtable to observe how 
a man who carried siiclian appearanceof piety spent 
his Sunday ; for though he was so low in tlie world, 
this gentleman was not above entering very closely 
into his character, of which he thought he should be 
able to form a better judgment, by seeing whetiicr 
h& piacticc at home kept pace with his profe.tsions * 
abroad; 
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abroad : for ifc is not so much by observing how peo- 
ple talk, as hefwr they live, that we ought to judge of 
their characters. 

After a pleasant walk Mr. Johnson got within sight 
of the cottage, to which he \\%a directed by the clump 
of hawthorns and the broken chimney. He wished 
to take the family by surprise ; and walking gently 
up to the hcJuse he stood awhile to listen. The door 
being half open, -he saw the Shepherd, (who looked 
so respectable in his Sunday coat that he should hard- 
ly have known him,) his wife and their numerous 
young family, drawing round their little table, which 
Was covered with a clean though very coarse g1( 
There stood on it a large dish of potatoes, 
pitcher, and a piece of a coarse loaf. Tlie 
children stood in silent attention, while the S 
with uplifted handis and eyes, devoutly begged the 
blessing of Heaven on their homely fare. Mr. Ig^it 
son could not help sighing to reflect, that he. ^ad 
sometimes seen better dinners eaten with less appear- 
ance of thankfulness. 

The Shepherd and bis wife then sat clowif with 
great seeming qheerfulness, but the children stocid ; 
and while the mother was helping them, little fresh- 
coloured Molly, who had picked the wool from the 
bushes with so much delight, cried out, '* Father I 
'* wish I was big enough to say grace, I am sure I 
" should say it very heartily tb-dav, for I was think- 
** mg what must ppor people do who have no salt to 
** their potatoes, and do but look, our dish is quite 
" full."—" That is the true way of thinking, Mol- 
** ly," said the father ; *^ in whatever concerns bo- 
** dily wants and bodily comforts, it is our duty to 







other hand, whenever we are tempted to set lip 
our own wisdom or goodness, we mu$t compare 
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•' o;*»*s*;!v^^ with those who are wiser and better, and 
*'^ liut will keep us humble." Molly was now so 
hui>*;r\\ and found the potatoes so good, that she had 
4H> tiitte to make any more remarks ; but was devour- 
M»5^^ her dinner very heartily, when the barking of the 
j*i\*at dog drew her attention from her trencher to the 
doori and spying the stranger, she cried out, *' Look 
** father, see here, if yonder is not the good gentle- 
" man !'* Mr. Johnson finding himself discovered, 
immediately walked in, and was heartily welcomed 
by the honest Shepherd, who told his wife that this 
was the gentleman to whom they were so much 
obliged. 

^ The good woman began, as some very neat peo- 
ple tee rather too apt to do, with making many apo- 
logies that her house was not cleaner, and that things 
were not in fitter order to receive such a srentleman. 
Mr. Johnson however, on looking round, could dis- 
cover nothing but the most perfect neatness. The 
trenchers on which they were eating were almost as 
white as their linen ; and notwithstanding the number 
and smallncss of their children, there was not the 
least appearance of dirt or litter. The furniturewas 
very simple and poor, hardly indeed amounting to 
bare necessaries. It consisted of four brown woodea 
chairs, which by constant rubbing, were become as 
bright as a looking glass ; an iron pot and kettle ; a 
poor old grate, which scarcely held a handful of coal, 
and out of which the little fire that had been in it ap- 
peared to have been taken, as soon as it had answer- 
ed the end for which it had been lighted — that of boil- 
ing their potatoes. Over the chimney stood an old 
fashioned broad bright candlestick, and a still brighter 
spit ; it was pretty clear that this last was kept rather 
for ornament than use. An old carved elbow chair, 
and a chest of the same date which stood in the cor- 
ner, were considered as he most valuable part of the 

Shepherd's 
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Sheplierd's goods, having been in his family for three 
generations. But all these were lightly esteemed by 
bim, in comparisoo of another possession, which, 
added to the above, made up the whole of what he 
had inherited from his father; and which last he 
would not have parted with, if no other could have 
been had, for a king's ransom: this was a large old 
bible, which lay on the window seat, neatly covered 
with brown cloth, variously patched. This sacred 
book was most reverently preserved from dog's ears, 
dirt^ and every other injury, but such as time and 
mbch use had made it suffer in spite of care. On the 
x^lean white walls was pasted, a hymn on the Cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour, a print of the Prodigal Son, 
the Shepherd's Hymn, a New History of a True 
Book, and Patient Joe, or the Newcastle Collier*. 
After the first salutations were over, Mr. Johnson 
5aid, that if they would go on with their dinner he 
would sit down. Though a good deal ashamed, they 
thought it more respectful to obey the gentleman, 
who having cast his ey€^on their slender provisions, 
gently rebuked the Shepherd for not having indulg- 
ed himself, as it was Sunday, with a morsel of ba- 
con to relish his potatoes. The Shepherd said no- 
thing, but poor Mary coloured and hung dowrji her 
head, saying, " Indeed, sir, it is not my fault, I 
" did beg -my husband to allow himself a bit of meat 
^' to-day out of your honour's bounty ; but he was 
" too good to do it, and it is all for my sake." The 
Shepherd seemed unwilling to come to an explana- 
tion, but Mr. Johnson desired Mary to go on. So 
she continued : " You must know, sir, that both of 
** us, next to a sin, dread a debt, and indeed in some 
^' cases a debt, is a sin j but with all our care and 

• Printed for the Cheap Repository, price j d. each. 
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" pains we have never been able quite to pay ofF the 
" doctor's bill for that bad fit of rheumatism which I 
*^ had last winter. Now when you were pleased to 
^' give my husband th9,tkind present the other day,. 
*^ I heartily desired him to bay a bit of meat iot 
^* Sunday, as I said before, that he might have a 
^* little refreshment for himself out of your kindness^ 
*^ * But,' answered be, ^ Mary, it is never out ot 
** my. mincj long together that we stiil owe a few 
** shillings to the doctor, (and thank God it is all we 
** did owe in the world). Now if I carry him this 
^' money directly it will not only shew him ovir ho- 
** nesty and our goodwill ; but it wijl he an encou- 
^* ragement to him to come to you another time in 
** case you should be taken once^more in such a bad 
** fit; for I must own/ added n^y poor husband^ 
*' ' that the thought of your being so terribly ill 
^^ without £^ny help, is the only . misfortune that I 
^* want courage to face." 

Here the grateful woman's tears ran down so fast^ 
that she could not go on. I^e wiped them with the 
porner of her apron, and humbly begged pardon for 
making so free. " Indeed, sir, said the Shepherd, 
** though my wife is full as unwilling to he in debl 
<' as myself, yet I Could hardly prevail on her to 
^ ' consent to my paying this money just then, because 
f' she said it was hard I should not have a taste of the 
" gentleman's bounty myself. But for once, sir, I 
would have n^y own way^ . For you must kno\y, 
as I pass best p^rt of my time alone tending my 
<* shepp, 'tis a great point with me, sir, to get con^- 
** fortuble matter for my pwn thoughts; so that 'tis 
*^ rather self interest ii^ n^e to allow myself in no 
*' pleasures and no practices that won't bear thinking 
** on over and over. For when one is a good deal 
** alone, you know, sir, all one's bad deeds do so 
** rush in upon one, as I may say, and so torment 

" one. 
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*^ one, that there is no true comfoH to be had but in 
'^ keeping clear of wrong doings and false pleasures ; 
^' and that I suppose may be one reason why so ma* 
'^ ny folks h^te to stay a bit by themselves.— >But as 
^' I was savinor — ^\%'hen I came to think the matter 
'* over on the hill yonder, said I to myself, a good 
*^ dinner is a good thing I grant, and yet it will be 
'^ but cold comfort to me a week after, to be able 
•^ to say — To be sure I hald sbnice shoulder of mut-* 
'^ ton last Sunday fof dinner, thanks to the good gen- 
'^ tleman ! but then I am in debt. I had a rare din- 
^' ner, that's certain, but the pleasure of that has 
'^ long been over, and the debt still remains. I have 
'' spent the crown ; and now if my poor wife should 
^' be taken in one of those fits again, die she must, 
'^ unless God w^ork a miraqle to prevent it, for I can 
'^ get no help for her. This thought settled all ; 
'^ and I set off directly and paid the crown to the 
'^ doctor with as much chearfulness as I should have 
'^ felt on sitting down to the fattest shoulder of mut- 
** ton that ever was rpastcd. And if I was contents 
** ed at the time, think how much more happy I 
** have been at the remembrance ! O sir, there are 
'' no pleasures worth the name but such as bring no 
** plague or penitence after them." 

Mr. Johnson was satisfied with the Shepherd's rea- 
sons ; and agreed, that though a good dinner was not 
to be despised, yet it was not worthy to be compared 
ivith a contented mind, which (as the Bible truly says) 
is a continual feast, ** But come," said the good 
gentleman, " \\ hat have we got in this brown mug ?" 
— ^* As good water said the Shepherd, " as any in 
♦* the king's dominions. I have heafd of countries 
'* beyond sea in whieh there is no wholesome water ; 
♦^ nay, I have been myself in a great town not far 
** off, where they are obliged to buy all the water 
^^ Yi\xi^\\ they get, while a good Providence sends to 

^' iiiy 
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•* bad roo!iey to buy, nor a urorking man tiinae to 
** read the Bible; and so Christianity could only 
** have been a religion for^ the rich, i<x those who 
^* bad money and leisure ; which bdessed be God ! is 
^^ so far froo) being the truth, that in all that fine 
*^ discourse of our Saviour to John's diciples, it is 
** enough to reconcile any poor man in the world to 
*^ bis low condition to observe, when Christ reckons 
*^ up the things for which he came on earth, to ob- 
•* serve, I say, what he keeps for last. Go teU John, 
«ays he, " those ihings which ye do hear and see ; the 
•* blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the le^ 
•* pers are cleansed, and tlie deaf hear, and the dead 
** are raised up^ Now, sir, all these are wonders to 
** be sure, hut they are nothing to what follows. 
** They are but like the lower rounds of a ladder, as 
** I may say, by which you niiount to the top — And 
" the poor have the gospel preached to them. I dare 
*^ say, if John had had any doubts before, this last 
** part of the message must have cleared them up at 
* *^ once. For it must have made him certain sure at 
*^ once, that a reUgion which placed preaching saU 
^^ vation to the poor abov^ healing the sick, which 
** ranked the soul above the' body, and set heaven 
i* above health, must have come from God." 

*' But," said Mr. Johnson, you say you can ge- 
^ nerally pick out your particular duty from the Bi-* 
*^ ble, though that immediate duty be not fully ex-- 
^* plained." 

'* Indeed, sir," replied the Shepherd, " I think I 
^^ can find out the principle at least, if I bring but a^ ' 
1* willing mind. The want of that is the great hind- 
^* rauce. Whoso doeth my will he shall kiiow of the 
^* doctrine. You know that text, sir. I believe ^ 
<* stubborn will makes the Bible harder to be under-; 
*^ stood, than any want of learning. 'Tis corrupt 
«' affections which blind the understanding, sir. 
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*• The more a man hates sin, the clearer he will see 
^ his way 9 and the more he loves holiness, the better 
" he will understand his Bib|e. The mure practical 
" conviction will he get of that pleasant truth, that 
*^ the sficret of the Lm^d is with them that fear Am. 
" Now, sir, suppose I had time and learning, an4 
<' possessed all the books I saw ^t the Bishop's, whera 
" could I find out a surer way to lay the ^xe to the root 
*^ of all covetousness, selfishness, and injustice, than 
*' tl>e plain and ready rule, to do unto all men as I 
*• would they should do unto me. If my neighbour 
t* does me an injury can I be at any loss how to pro- 
*' ceed with him, when I recollect the parablQ of the 
** unforgiving steward, who refused to pardon a debt 
'^ of an hundred pence, when bis own ten thousan4 
^ t^ents had been remitted to him ? I defy any man 
^' to retain haJbitual selfishness, hardness of heart, or 
^ any other allowed sin , who daily and conscientiously 
^ tries his own heart by this touchstone. The strait 
*' rule will shew the qrooked practice to every one 
** who honestly tries the one by the other." 

*' Why you seem to make scripture 9. thing of ge- 
^ neral application/' said Mr. Johnson, " in cases 
" to which many, I fear, do not apply it." 

" It applies to every thing, sir," rephed the Sliep. 
hierd. " When those men who are now disturbing 
*' the peace of the world, and trying to dpstroy the 
** confidence of God's children in their Maker and 
" their Saviour ; when those men, I say, came 
•* to my poor hovel with their new doctrines and 
** their new books, I would never look into one 
«* of them ; for I remember it was the firat sin 
*' of the fim pair to lose their innocence for the 
*' sake of a little wicked knowledge ; besides, wj^or^/i 
'* Book told me — To fear God and honour the king-r^ 
** To meddle .not with them who are given to change^--^ 
^^ Not to sptak evil of dignities — To render honour to 
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" ■whom honour is due. So that I was furnislied with 
" a little coat of mail, asl may say, which preserved 
" me, while those who had no such armour fell into 
*' the snare," 

While they were thus talking, the clijidren who had 
stood very quietly behind, and had not stired a foot, 
now began to scamper about all at once, and in a mo- 
ment ran to tlie window-seat to pick up iheir little 
old hats. Mr. Johnson looked surprised at this dis- 
turbance ; the Shepherd asked his pardon, telling him 
it was the sound of the church bell which had been 
the cause of their rudeness ; for their mother had 
brought them up with such a fear of being too late 
for church, that it was but who could catch the first 
stroke of the bell, and be first ready. He had always 
taught them to think that nothing was more indecent 
than lo get into church after it was begun ; for as the 
service opened with an exhortation to repentance, 
and a confessiou of sin, it looked very presumptuous 
not to be ready tojoininit ; it looked as if people did 
not feel themselves to be sinners, And though such 
as lived at a great distance might plead ditfcrence of 
clocks as an excuse, yet those who lived within the 
sound of the bell, could pretend neither ignorance 
nor mistake. 

Mary'and her children set forward, Mr. Johnson 
and the Shepherd followed, taking care to talk the 
whole way on such subjects as might fit them for the 
solemn duties of the place to which they were going. 
*' I have often been sorry to observe," said Mr. 
Johnson, " that many who are reckoned decent, 
" good kind of people, and who would on no account 
" neglect going to church, yet seem to care but lit- 
'* t\c in ivh.it frame or temper oi mind they go tlii- 
*' ilui. i licy will talk of their worldly concerns 
Lv t;et within the door, and then take them 
Lip ji^iiiii the very minute the sermon isover, which 
" mdlles 
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•* makes me ready to fear they lay too much stress on 
" the mere form of going to a place of worsliip. Now, 
*' for my part, I always find that it requires a little 
** time to bring my mind into a state fit to do any 
♦* common business well, much more this great and 
•* most necessary business of all." — " Yes, sir," re- 
plied the Shepherd ; " and then I think too how bu- 
" sy I should be in preparing my mind, if I was going 
•* into the presence of a great gentleman, or a lord^ 
*« or the kincj ; and shall the Kins: of kincps be treat* 
" ed with less respect ? Besides, one likes to see peo- 
" pie feel as if going to church was a thing of choice 
•* and pleasure, as well as a duty, and that they were 
" as desirous not to be the last there, as if they would 
" be if they were going to a feast, or a fair." 

After service, Mr. Jenkins the clergyman, who was 
well acquainted with the character of Mr. Johnson, 
and had a great .respect for him, accosted him with 
much civility ; expressing his concern that he could 
not enjoy just now so much of his conversation as he 
wished, as he was obliged to visit a sick person at a 
distance, but hoped to have a little talk with him be- 
fore he left the village. As they walkied along toge- 
ther, .Mr. Johnson made such inquiries about the 
Shepherd, as served to confirm him in the high opi- 
"nion he entertained of hispiiety, good sense, industry, 
,and self-denial. They parted, the clerg^^man pro- 
mising to call in at the cottage in his way home. 

The Shepherd, who took it for granted that Mr. 
Johnson was gone to the parsonage, walked home 
/ Vith his wife and children, and was beginning in his 
• usual way to catechise and instruct his family, when 
Mr. Johnson came in, and insisted that the Sbeplierd 
should go on with his instructions just as if he were iiot 
there. This gentleman, who was very desirous of 
bei nor useful to his own servants and workmen in the 
way of religious instruction, was sometimes, sorry to 

' find 
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find that though he took a good deal of pains, tbejr 
now and then did not quite understand bim ; for 
though bis meaning was very good, bis language was 
not always very plain ; and though the thiiigs he said 
were not hard to be understood ^ yet the words were^ 
especially to such as were very .ignorant* And he 
now began to find out that if people were ever so wise 
and good, yet if they bad not a simple, agreeable and 
familiar way of expressing themselves, some of their 
plain bearers would not be much the better for them^ 
For this reason be was not above listening to the plain ^ 
humble way in which this honest man taught his fa^ 
mily ; for thougli be knew that he himself had many 

. aulvantages over the Shepherd, had more learning, 
and could teach him many things, yet be was not too 

' proud to learn even of so poor a man, in any point 
w^bere he thought the Shepherd might bare the ad«- 
Tantage of him. 

This gentleman was much pleased with the know-* 
Iedn*e and piety which be discovered in the answers of 
the children, and desired the Shepherd to tell him 
how he contrived tp keep up a sense of divine things 
in his own mind, and in that of bis family, with so 
little leisure, and so little reading. " O ! as to. that, 
«» sir,'* said the Shepherd, " we do not read much 
•' except in one book to be >sure ; but with my hear* 
•« ty prayer for God's blessing on the use of that book 
** what little knowledge is needful seems to come of 
«* course, as it were. And my chief study has been 
«* to bring the fruits of the Sunday reading into the 
** week's business, and to keep up the same sense of 
« God in the heart, when the Bible is in the cupboard 
« as when it is in the hand. lo short, to apply what 
^ I read iq the book to what I meet with in th« 
^ field.'* 

** I don't quite understand you," said Mr. Johnson, 
« Sir," replied, the Shepherd, ** I liave/but a poor 

« gift 
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•* gift at conveying these things to others, though I 
•* have much comfort from them in my T)wn mind ; 
«* but I am sure that tfie most ignorant and hard- 
•* working people, who are in earnest about their 
« salvation, may help to keep up devout thoughts 
" and good affections during the week, though they 
** have hardly any time to look at a book ; and it will 
*' help them to keep out bad thoughts too, which 
** is no small matter. But then they must know the 
** Bible ; they must have read the word of God dili* 
** gently ; that is a kind of stock in trade for a Chris. 
^^ tian to set up with ; and it is this which makes me 
** so careful in teaching it to my children ; andevea 
" in storing their memories with psalms and chapters* 
** Thiis is a great help to a poor hard-working man^ 
*' who will scarcely meet with any thing in them but 
** what he may turn to some good account* 'If 9ne 
<* lives in the fear and the love of God, almost every 
*^ thing one sees abroad will teach one to adore his 
** power and goodness, and bring to mind some texts 
" of Scripture, which shall fill the heart with thank- 
'* fulness, and the mouth with praise. When I look 
** upwards the Heavens declare the glory of God; and 
" shall I be silent and ungrateful ? If I look round 
" and see the valleys standing thick with corn, how 
** can I help blessing that Power who giveth me all 
*' things richly to enjoy ? I may learn gratitude from 
*' the beasts of the field, for the ox knoweth his owner ^ 
*« a?id the ass his mastery's criby and shall a Christian 
" not know, shall a Christian not consider what srreat 
^* things God has done for him ? I, who am a Shep- 
*^ herd, endeavour to fill my soul with a constant re- 
" membrance of thatgood Shepherd, who feedeth me 
** in green pastures^ and maketh me to lie down beside 
" tJie still waters f and w/wse rod and staff comfort me, 
<* A religion, sir, which has its seat in the heart, and 
*^ its fruits in the life, takes up little time in the study. 

." And 
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*' And yet in anothersense true religion, which from 
•' sound principle brings forth right practice, fills up 
'* the whole time, antl life too as one may say." 

" You are happy," said Mr. Johnson, in ihisre- 
" tired life, by which you escape the corruptions of 
** the world," — " Sir," replied the Shepherd, " I 
" do not escape the corruptions of my own evil na- 
" ture. Even therq, on that wild solitary hill, I 
" can find out that my heart is prone to evil thoughts. 
" I suppose, sir, that different states have different 
*' temptations. You great folks that live inthe world, 
" perhaps, are exposed to some, of which such a 
" poor man as I am, know nothing. But to one 
*' who leads a lonely lifo like mc, evil thoughts are 
«' a cliief besetting sin; and I can no more wit i- 
" stand these without the grace cf God, than a rich 
" gentleman can withstand the snares of evil com. 
" pany, without the same graoe. And I feel that I 
" stand in need of God's help continually, and if he 
*' should give me up to my own evil heart I should 
' be lost." 

Mr. Johnson approved of the Shepherd's sinserity, 
for he had always observed, that where there was no 
iiuniility, and no watchfulness against sin, there was 
no religion, and he said that the man who did not 
feel himself to be a sinner, in his opinion, could not 
be a christian. 

Just as they were in this part of their discourse, 
Mr. Jenkins, the clergyman, came in. After the 
« sua! salutations, he said, ** Well, Shepherd, I wish 
" jDii joy; I know _\'i)ii will be sorry to gain any ad- 
'* vuntuge by tiic iltiith of a neighbour ; but old . 
" Wilson, my cUt!;, iras so infirm, ami I trust so 
" weU prcpjircd, that llierc is no reason to be sorry 
i' fiw /ijs deiith. 1 h,n ^ been to pray by him, but 
*' Aedied while I stuid. I have always intended you 
« should siicctiej to lii- pintle; 'tis no great matter 
y of profit, \n^^ j^^^j.j.y little is suniething," 
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*' No great mj^tter, Sir!" cried the Shepherd 
^^ indeed it is a great thing to me ; it will more than 
*' pay my rent. Blessed be God for all his good* 
*^ ness!" — Mary said nolhing, but lifted up her eyes 
full of tears in silent gratitude. 

** I am irlad of this little circumstance." said Mr. 
Jenkins, " not only for your sake, but for the sake 
*' of the office itself. I so heartily reverence every 
** relieious institution, that I would never have even 
* the Amen added to the excellent prayers of oup 
*' church, by vain or profane lips, and if it depend- 
'* ed on me, there should be no §uch thing in the 
*' land as an idle, drunken, or irreligious parish clerk, 
** Sorry I am to say that this matter is not always 
** sufficiently attended to, and that 1 know some of 
^* a very indifferent character." 

Mr. Johnson now inquired of the clergyman whe- 
ther there were many children in the parish. '* More 
*^ than you would expect," replied he, ^* from the 
** seeming smallness of it ; but there are some little 
*' hamlets which you do not see." — "I think," return- 
ed Mr. Johnson/4 recollect that in the conversation 
*' I had with the Shepherd on the hill yonder, he told 
^* me vou had no Sundav school." — '* I am sorrv to 
** say we have none," said the minister.; " I do 
*^ what I can to remedy this misfortune by public 
'* catechising ; but having two or three churches to 
*' serve, I cannot give so much time as I wish to 
<* private instruction; and having a large family of 
^' my own, and no s^ssi stance from others, I have 
** never been able to establish a school." 

" There is an excellent institution in London." 

said Mr. Johnson, ** called the Sunday-school Soci- 

*^ ety, which kiudly gives books and other helps, on 

^* the application of such pious clergymen as stand 

*^ in need of their aid, and which I am sure would 

*^ have assisted you; but I think we shall be able to 

Vol, IIL D <^ do 
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** ,do something ourselves. Shepherd," contitvued he, 
f Mf I were a king, and had it in my power to make 
**'you a rich and a great man, with a word speak- 

*^ ing, I would not do it. Those who are raised, by 
'* some sudden stroke, much above the station ia 
^' which Divine Providence had placed theni, sel- 
f* dom turn out very good, or very happy. I have 
*^ never had any great things in my power, but a^ 
'* far as I have been able, I have been always glad to 
^^ assist the worthy. I have, however, never attemp- 
** ted or desired to set any poor man much above his 
<' natural condition, but it is a pleasure to me to lend 
f^ him such assistance as may make that condition 
** more easy to himself, and put him in a way which 
f * shall call him to the performance of more duties 
^^ than perhaps he could have pqrfprmed without my 
f ^ help, and of perforating them in a better manner 
** to others, and with inore comfort to himself.—r 
** What rent do you pay for this cottage?" 

" Fifty shillings a-year, sir." 

" It is in a sad tattered condition \ is there not a 
** better to be had in the village ?" 

" That in which the poor clerk lived," said the 
clergyman, " is not only more tight and whole, 
" but has two Recent chambers, and a very large 
'* light kitchen." — " That will be very conveni- 
ent," replied Mr. Johnson, " pray what is the rent ? 
— " I think," said the Shepherd, " poor neighbour 
*^ Wilson gave somewhat about four pounds a-year, 
'* or it might be guineas." — '* Verywdl," saidlVIr. 
Johnson, " and what will the clerk^s place be worth, 
f* think you?*' — About three pounds, was the an- 
swer. ^ 

** Now," continued Mr. Johnson, " my plan is, 
'* that the Shepherd should take that house imme- 
f' diately ; for as the poor man is dead, there will 
V be no need of waiting till quarter-day, if I make 
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** up the difference."—" Tru«, sir," said Mr. Jen- 
kins, " and I am sure my wife's father, whom I ex" 
*^ pect to-morrow, will willingly assist a little to- 
** wards buying some of the clerk's old goods. And 
** the sooner they remove the better, for poor Mary 
** caught that bad rheumatism by sleeping under a 
*' leaky thatch." The Shepherd was too much mo- 
ved to speak, and Mary could hardly sob out, " Oh» 
•** sir! you are too good; indeed this house will do 
** very welj." — " It may do very well for you and 
*' your children, Mary," said Mr. Johnson, gravely^ 
*^ but it will not do for a school ; the kitchen is nei« 
ther large nor light enough. Shepherd," continued 
he, with yQur good Minister's leave, and kind 
assistance, I propose to set up in this parish a 
Sunday school, and to make you the master. It ' 
will not at all interfere with your weekly calling, 
** and it is the only lawful way in which you could 
** *"^ whe sabbath into a day of some little profit to 
'* family, by doing, as I hope, a great deal of 

" good to the souls of others. The rest of the 
" week you will work as usual. The difference of 
** rent between this house and the clerk's I shall pay 
*' myself, for to put you into a better house at 
** your own expence would be no great act of kind- 
" ness. — As for honest Mary, who is not fit for hard 
*' labour, or any out-of-door wt>rk, I propose to en- 
** dow a small weekly school, of which she shall be 
" mistress, and employ her notable turn to good ac- 
" count, by teaching ten or a dozen girls to knit, 
*' sew, spin, card, or any other^ugeful way of get- ->^- 
** ting their bread ; for all this I shall only pay 
** her the usual price, for I am not going to make 
>^ ^^ you rich but useful." 

" " Not rich, sir r" cried the Shepherd ; How can 
^* I ever be thankful enough for such blessino-s : 
♦♦ And will my poor Mary have a dry thatch over her 
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" head ? and shall I be able to send for the doctor 
** when I am like to lose her ? Indeed my cup run^ 
" over with blessings, I hope God will give me hii, 
" mility." — Here he and Mary looked at each other 
and burst into tears. The gentlemen saw their dis- 
tress, and kindly walked out upon the little green 
before the door, that these honest people might give 
^ent to their feelings. As soon as they were alone 
they crept into one corner of the room, where they 
\ thought they could not be seen, and fell on their 
■ knees, devoutly blessing and praising God for his 
' mercies. Never w^re more hearty prayers present- 
ed, than this grateful couple offered up for their be- 
nefactors. Tha warn^h of their gratitude could 
only be equalled by the earnestness with .which they 
besought the blessino: of God en the work in which 
they were going to engage. 

The two gentlemen now left this happy family, 
and walked to the parsonage, where the evening 
was spent in a manner very edifying to Mr. Johnsor, 
•who the next day took all proper measures for put- 
ting the Shepherd .in immediate possession of hisf 
now comfortable habitation. Mr. Jenkin's father- 
in-law, the worthy gentleman who gave the Shep- 
herd's wife the blankets, in the first part of this his- 
tory, arrived at the parsonage before Mr. Johnson 
left it, and assisted in fitting up the clerk's cottage. 

Mr. Johnson took hiss leave, promising to call on 
the worthy Minister and his new clerk once a year? 
in his summer's journey over the plain, as long as it 
should please God to spare his life. He had every 
reason to be satisfied with the objects of his bounty. 
The Shepherd's zeal and piety made him a blessing 
to the rising generation. The old resorted to his 
school for the benefit of hearing the young instruct- 
ed ; and the clergyman had the pleasure of seeing 
that he was rewarded for the protection he gave the 

school. 
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school, by the great increase in his congregation. 
The Shepherd nor only exhorted both parents and 
children to the indispensible duty of a regular at- 
tendance at churchy but by his pious counsels he 
drew them thither, and by his plain and prudent in- 
structions enabled them to understand, and of course 
to delight in tlie public worship of God. 
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J ACK Browh and James Stock, were two lads 
apprenticed at nearly the. same time, to Mr. Willi, 
ams, a shoemaker, in a small town in Oxfordshire : 
they were pretty near the same age, but of very 
different characters and dispositions. 

Brown was eldest son of a farmei* in good circum- 
stances, who gave the usual apprentice fee with him. 
Being a wild giddy boy, whom his rather could not 
well manage or instruct in farming, he thought it 
better to send him out to learn a trade at a distance, 
than to let him idle about at home ; for Jack always 
preferred bird's-nesting and marbles to any other em- 
ployment; he would trifle away half the day, when 
his father thought he was at school, with any boyS 
he could meet with, who were as idle as himself; 
and never could be prevailed upon to do, or to learn 
any thing, while a game at taw could be had for 
love or money. All this time, his little brothers, 
much younger than himself, were beginning to fol- 
low the plough, or to carry the corn to mill as soon 
as they were able to mount a cart-horse. 

ft- 

Jack, however, who was a lively boy, and did 
not naturally want either sense or good-nature, 
might have turned out well enough, if he had not 

had 
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had the misfortune to be his mothers favourite. She 
concealed and forgave all his faults. To be sure he 
was a little wild, she would say, but he would not 
make the worse man for that, for Jack had a good 
Spirit of his own, and she would not have it broke, 
and so make a mope of the boy^ The farmer, for a 
quiet life, as it is called, gave up all these points to 
his wife ; and, with them, gave up the future virtue 
anW happiness 6i his child. ' He was a laborious and 
industrious man, but had no religion; he thought 
only of the gains and advantages of the present day, 
and never took the future into the account. His 
\vife managed him entirely, and as she was really 
notable, he did not trouble his head about any things 
farther. If she had been careless in her dairy, he 
^ould have stormed arid sworn ; but as she only 
ruined one child by indulgence, and almost broke 
the hearts of the rest by unkindness, he gave him- 
self little confcerri about the nlatter. The cheese, 
certainly, was good, and that indeed is a great point ; 
but she was neglectful of her children > and a tyrant 
to her servants. Her husband^s substance, indeed^ 
was not wasted, but his happiness was not consulted. 
His house, it is true, was not dirty, but it was the 
abode of fury> ill-temper, and covetousness. And 
the farmer, though he did riot care for liquor, was 
^oo often driven to the public-house in an evening, 
because his own was neither quiet nor comfortable. 
The mother was always scolding, and the children 
were always crving. 

Jack, however, notwithstanding his idleness, pick, 
ed up a little reading and writing, but never would 
> learn to cast an account: that was too much labour 
His mother was desirous he should continue at school, 
not so much for the sake of his learning, which she 
had not sense enough to value, but to save her dar* 
ling from the fatigue of labour \ for if he had not 

gone 
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gone to school, she knew he must have gone to work, 
and she thought the former was the least tiresome of 
the two. Indeed this foolish woman had such an ppi. 
nion of his genius, that she used, from a child, to 
think he was too wise for any thing but a parson, and 
hoped she should live to see him one. She did not 
wish to see her son a minister because she loved ei- 
ther learning or piety, but because she thought it 
would make Jack a gentleman, and set him abov^^ 
his brothers. 

Farmer Brown still hoped, that though Jack wa^ 
likely to make but an idle and ignorant farmer, yet 
he might make no bad tradesman, when he should 
be removed from the indulgences of a father's house , 
and from a silly mother, whose fondness kept him 
back in every thing. This woman was enraged 
when she found that so fine a scholar, as she took 
Jack to be, was to be put apprentice to a shoema- 
ker. The farmer, however, for the first time in his 
life, would have his own way. But being a worldly 
man, and too apt to mind only what is falsely called 
the main chance ; instead of being careful to look out 
for a sober, prudent, and religious master for his son, 
he left all that to accident, as if it had been a thing 
of little or no consequence. This is a very common 
fault ; and fathers who are guilty of it, are in a great 
measure answerable for the future sins and errors of 
their children, when they come out into the world, 
and set up for themselves. If a man gives his son 
a good education, a good example, and a good mas- 
ter, it is mA^^A possible that the son may not turnout 
well, but it does not often happen ; and when it does, 
the father has no blame resting on him ; and it is a 
great point towards a man's comfort to have his con- 
science quiet in that respect, however God may think 
fit to over-rule events. 

The 
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The farmer, however, took care to desire his 
friends to inquire for a shoemaker who had good bu* 
siness, and was a good workman ; and the mother 
did not forget to put in her word, and desired that 
it might be one who was not too strict ; for Jack had 
been brought up tenderly, was a meek boy, and 
could not bear to be contradicted in any thing. And 
this is the common notion of meekness among peo- 
ple who do not take up their notions on rational and 
Christian grounds. 

Mr. Williams was recommended to the farmer as 
being the best shoemaker in the town in which he li- 
ved, and far from a strict master ; and, without far- 
ther inquiries, to Mr. Williams he went. 

James Stock, who was the son of an*honest labour- 
er in the next village, was bound out bv^ the jarish. 
in consideration of his father having: so numerous a 
family, that he was not able to put him out himself. 
James was in every thing the very reverse of his new- 
companion. He w^as a modest, industrious, pious 
youth ; and though so poor, and the child of a la- 
bourer, was a mucii better scholar than Jack, who 
was a wealthy farmer's son.' His father had, it is 
true, been able to give him but very little schooling, 
for he was obliged to be put to work when quite a 
child. When veiy young he used to run of errands 
for Mr. Thomas, the curate of the parish ; a very 
kind-hearted young gentleman, who boarded next 
door to his father's cottage. He used also to rub 
down and saddle his horse, and do any other little 
job for him, in the roost civil obliging manner. All 
this so recommended him to the clergyman, that he 
would often send for him in of an evening, after he 
had done his day's work in the field, and condescen- 
ded to teach him himself to write and cast accounts, 
as well as to instruct him in the principles of his re- 
ligion. It was not merely out of kindness for the 

little 
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little good-natured services James did him, that he 
shewed him this favour, but also for his readiness in 
the catechism, and his devout behaviour at church. 

The first thing that drew the minister's attention 
to this boy, was the following : — He had frequently 
oriven him halfpence and pence for holding his horse 
and carrying him to water, before he was big enough 
to be further useful to him* On Christmas day he 
was surprised to see James at church, reading out 
of a handsome new prayer-book ; he wondered how 
he came by it, for he knew there was nobody in the 
parish likely to have given it to him, for at that time 
there were no Sunday schools ; and the father could 
not afford it, he was sure. 

** Well James,'' said he, as he saw him when they 
came out " you made a good figure at church to-day ; 
** it made you look like a man and a christian, not 
** only to have so handsome a book, but to be so 
** ready in all parts of the service. How came you 
" by that book ?" James owned modestly, that he 
had been a whole year sa\ing up tfie money by sin- 
gle halfpence, all of which had been of the minister's 
own giving, and that in all that time he had not spent 
a sinole farthing on his own diversions. " Mv dear 
** boy," said good Mr. Thomas, " lam much mis- 
*^ taken if thou dost not turn out well in the world, 
** for two reasons : — first, from thy saving turn and 
*^ self denying temper; and next, because thou 
** didst devote the first eighteen-pence thou wast 
*' ever w^orth in the world to so good a purpose." . 

James bowed and blushed, and from that time 
Mr. Thomas began ta take more notice of him, 
and to instruct him as I said above. As James soon 
grew able to do him more considerable service, he 
would now and then give him sixpence. This he 
constantly saved till it became a Httle sum, with 
which. he bought shoes and stockings ; well knowing 

that 
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that his poor father, with a hard family and low wa- 
ges, could not buy them for him. As to what little 
money he earned himself by his daily labour in the 
field, he constantly carried it to his mother every Sa- 
turday night, to buy bread for the family, which was 
a pretty help to them. 

As James was not over stout in his make, his father 
thankfully accepted the offer of the parish officers to 
bind out his son to a trade. This good man, how- 
ever, had not, like Farmer Brown, the liberty of chus- 
ing a master for his son, or he would carefully have 
.inquired if he was a proper man to have the care of 
youth ; but Williams the shoemaker was already fix- 
ed on, by those who were to put the boy out, who 
told him if he wanted a master it must be him or none ; 
for the overseers had a better opinion of Williams 
than he deserved, and thought it would be the mak- 
ing of the boy to go to him. The father knew that 
beggars must not be choosers, so he fitted out James 
for his new place, having indeed little to give him be- 
sides his blessing. 

The worthy Mr. Thomas, however, kindly gave 
him an old coat and waistcoat, which his mother, 
^'ho was a neat and notable woman, contrived to 
make up for him herself without a farthing expence, 
and when it was turned and made fit for his size, it 
made him a very handsome suit for Sundays, and last- 
ed him a couple of years. 

And here let me stop to remark what a pity it is, 
that poor women so seldom are able or willing to do 
these sort of little handy jobs themselves ; and that 
they do not oftener bring up their daughters to be 
more useful in family work. They are great losers 
by it every way ; not only as they are disqualifying 
their girls from making good wives hereafter, but 
they are losers in point of present advantage ; for 
gentry could much oftener atibrd to give a poor boy a 

' jacket 
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jacket or a waistcoat, if it was not for the expencc of 
making it, which adds very much to (he cost. To 
my certain knowledge, many poor women^'ould of- 
ten get an old coat, or a bit of coarse new cloth giv- 
en them to fit out a boy, if the mothers or sisters were 
known to be able to cut it out to advantage, and to 
make it up decently themselves. But half-a-crown 
for the making a bit of kersey, which costs but a few 
shillings, is more than many very charitable gentry 
can afford to give — so they often give nothing at all, 
when they see the mothers so little able to turn it to 
advantage. It is hoped they will take this hint kind* 
♦ ly, as it is meant for their good. 

But to return to our two young shoemakers. They 
were both now settled at Mr. Williams's, who, as he 
was known to be a good workman, had plenty of bu- 
sjiness. He had sometimes two or three journeymen, 
but no apprentices but Jack and James. 

Jack, who, with all his faults, w^as a keen, smart 
boy, took to learn the trade quick enough, "but the 
difficulty was to make him stick two hours together 
to his work. At every noise he heard in the street, 
down went the work— the last one way, the upper 
leather another ; the sole dropped on the ground, and 
the thread he dragged after him, all the way up the 
street. If a blind fiddler, a ballad singer, a mounte- 
bank, a dancing bear, or a drum, were heard at a dis- 
tance — out ran Jack— nothing could stop him, and 
not a stitch more could he be prevailed on to do that 
day. Every duty, every promise was forgotten for 
the present pleasure — he could not resist the smallest 
temptation — he never stopped for a moment to con- 
sider whether a thing was right or wrong, but whe- 
ther he liked it or disliked it. And as his ill-judging 
mother took care to send him privately a good supply 
of pocket-money, that deadly bane to all youthful 
virtue, he had generally a few pence ready to spend, 

and 
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and to indulge in the present diversion whatever it 

was. And what was still worse even than spending 

his money ^1% spent his time too, or rather his mas-* 

ter^s time. Of , this he was continually reminded by 

James, to whom he always answered, ** What have 

" you to complain about ? It is nothing to you or 

" any one else ; I spend nobody's money but my 

<' own." — " That maybe," replied the other, " but 

" you cannot say it is your own time that you spend.'* 

He insisted upon it that it was ; but James fetched 

down their indentures, and there shewed him that he 

had solemnly bound himself by that instrument, not 

to waste his master's property. " Now," quoth 

James, ** thy own time is a very valuable part of thy 

" master's property." To this he replied, ^f Ewry 

" one's time was his own, and he should not sit mop- 

** ing all day over his last — ^for his part, hp thanked 

" God, he was no parish 'prentice." 

James did not resent this piece of foolish imperti- 
nence, as some silly lads would have done ; nor fly 

out into a violent passion : for even at this early age, 
he had begun to learn of him who was meek and lowly 
of heart ; and therefore when he was i\rviledy he revil- 
ed not again. On the contrary he was so very kind 
and gentle, that even Jack, vain and idle as he was, 
could not help loving him, though he took care never 
to fallow his advice. 

Jack's fondness for his boyish and silly diversions 
in the street, soon produced the effects which might 
naturally be expected ; and the same idleness wiiich 
led to fly out into the town at the soimd of a fiddle or 
the sight of a puppet-show, soon led him to those 
places to which all these fiddles and shows naturally 
lead ; I mean, the ale-house. The acquaintance 
picked up in the street was carried on at the Grey- 
hound ; and the idle pastimes of tlic boy soon led to 
the destructive vices of the man. 

As 
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As he was not an ill-tempered youth, nor naturally 
much given to drink, a sober and prud§nt master, 
who had b^en steady in his management and regular 
in his own conduct, who would have recommended 
good advice by a good example, might have made 
something of Jack. But I am sorry to say, that Mr. 
Williams, though a good workman, and not a very 
hard or severe master, was neither a sober nor a stea- 
dy man — so far from it, that he spent much more 
time at the Greyhound than at home. There was no 
order either in his shop or family. He left the chief 
care of the business to his two young apprentices ; 
and being but a worldly man, he was at first disposed 
to shew favour to Jack much more than to James, 
because he had more money, and his father was bet- 
ter in the world than the father of poor James. 

At first, therefore, he was disposed to consider 
James as a sort ^f drudge, who was to do all the me- 
nial work of the family, and he did not care how lit- 
tle he taught him of his trade. With Mrs. Williams 
the matter was still worse ; she constantly called him 
away from the business of his trade to wash the house, 
nurse the child, turn the spit, or run of errands. And 
here I must remark, that though parish apprentices 
are bound in duty to be submissive to both master 
and mistress, and always to make themselves as useful 
as they can in a family, and to be civil and humble ; 
yet on the other hand, it is the duty of masters always 
to remember, that if they are paid for ins>tructing 
them in their trade, they ought conscientiously to in- 
struct them in it, and not to employ them the greater 
part of their time in such household or other drudgery, 
as to deprive them of the opportunity of acquiring 
their trade. This practice is not the less unjust be- 
cause it is common. 

Mr. Williams soon found out that his favourite Jack 
wpuld be of little use tp him in the shop ; for though 
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he worked well enough,, he did not care how little 
he did. Nor could he be of the least use to his mas- 
ter in keeping an account, or writing out a bill upon 
occasion, for as he never could be made to learn to 
cypher, he did not know addition frcjm multiplica* 
tion. 

One day one of the customers called ajt the shop ia 
a great hurry, and desired bis bill might be made out 
that minute ; Mr, Williams, having taken a cup too 
much, made several attempts to put dowq a clear ac- 
count, but the more he tried, the less be found him- 
self able to do it. James, who M'as sitting ^t his last, 
rose up, and with great modesty, asked his m^^ster if 
he would please to give him leave to make out the 
bill, saying, that though but a poor scholar, he wquld 
do his best, rather than keep the gentleman waitino-, 
Williams gladly jaccepted his offer, and confused as 
bis head was with liquor, he yet was able to observe 
with what neatness, dispatch, and exactness, th^ ac- 
count was drawn out. From that time he no lon<yer 
considered James as a drudge, but as one fitted for 
the higher departments of the tiade, and he was now 
regularly enaployed to manage the accounts, with 
which all the customers were so well pleased, that it 
contributed greatly to raise him in his master's es- 
teenj ; for there y^ere now never any of those blun* 
• ders or false ch4rges for which the shop had before 
been so fj^mous. 

James went on in a regular course of industrv, and 
«50on became the best workman Mr. Williams had • 
but there were many things in the family which he 
greatly disapproved. Some of the journeymen used 
to swear, drink, and sing very licentious sono-s. All 
these things were a great grief to his sober mind; he 
complained to his master, who only lauohed at him • 
and indeed, as Williams did the same himself; he put 
'\t out of his own power to correct his servants^ if he 

had 
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husband and father, his character as a master, and 

his soul as a christian to turn over a new leaf. Wil* 

liams swore a great oath, that he would not be res- 

trainc^d in his pleasures to please a canting paWsh 

'prentice, nor to humour a parcel of squalhng brats 

— that let people say what they would of him, they 
should never say he was a hypocrite^ and as long as 

^hev could not call him that, he did not care what 

else they called him. 

In a violent passion he immediately went to the 
Greyhound, where he now spent, not only every 
~tjvening, which he had long done, but good part of 
the day and night also. His wife was very dressy, 
extravagant, and fond of company, and wasted at 
home as fast as her husband spent abroad ; so that 
all the neighbours said, if it had not been for James 
his master must have been a bankrupt long ago, 
but they were sure he could not hold it much 
longei'. 

As Sack Brown sung a good song,and played many 
diverting tricks, Williams liked his company, and 
often allowed him to make one at the Greyhound, 
where he would ^ laugh heartily at his stories; so that 
every one thought Jack was much the greater favou- 
rite — so he was as a companion in frolick, and fool- 
ery, and pleasure^ as it is called ; but he would not 
trust him with an inch of leather or sixpence in mo- 
ney: No, no— when business was to be done, or 
trust was to be reposed, James was the man : the 
idle and the drunken never trust one another, if they 
have common sense. They like to laugh, and sing 
and riot, and drink toojether: but wlien thcv want a 
friend, a counsellor, a helper in business or in trou- 
ble, they go farther a-field ; and Williams, while he 
would drink with Jack, would trust James with un- 
told gold; and even was foolishly tempted to ne- 
o-lect his business the more from knowino- tha^ 
he h«id one at nome who was taking care of it. 

In 
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In spite of all James's care and diligence, how- 
ever, thingrs were ffrowinsf worse and worse: the 
more James saved, the more his master and mistress 
spent. One mornings just as the shop was opened, 
and James had set every body to their itespective 
work, and he himself was settling the business for 
the day, he found that his master was not yet come 
from the Greyhound. As this was now become a 
common case, he only grieved but did not wonder 
at it. While he was indulging sad thoughts on what 
would be the end of all this, in ran the tapster from 
the Greyhound out of breath, and with a look of 
terror and dismay, desired James would step over to 
the public-house with him that moment, for that bis 
master wanted him* 

Jamas went immediatcl}'^^ sUfprised at this linusual 
messas^e. When he sTOt into the kitchen of the 
public-housC) which he now entered for the first time 
in his lifcj though it was just opposite the house in^ 
which he lived, he was shocked at the beastly dis^ 
gusting appearance of every thing he beheld. There 
was a table covered with tankards, punch-bowls, 
broken glasses, pipes, and dirty greasy packs of card. < 
and all over wet w^ith liquor 5 the floor was strewed 
with broken earthen cups^ odd cards^ and an £0 
table which had been shivered to pieces in a quar-& 
rel ; behind the table stood a crowd of dirty fellows^ 
with matted locks, hollow eyes, and taces smeared 
i^ith tobacco ; James made his way after tiie tapster^ 
through this wretched looking crewj to a settle whicti 
stood in the chimney corner. Not a word was uttei * 
ed, but the silent horror seemed to denote some* 
thihg more than a mere common drunken bout. 

What was the dismay of James, when he saw 
his miserable master stretched Out on. the settle, in 
all the agonies of death ! He had fallen into a fit, 
after having drunk hard best part of the night, and 

seemed 
E 2 
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seemed to have hot a few minutes to live. In his 
frightful countenance was displayed the dreadful 
picture of sin and death ; for he struggled at Cnc6 
under the guilt of intoxication, and the pangs of a 
dying man. He recovered his senses for a few mo* 
mentSy and called out to ask if his faithful servant 
was come : James went up to bim^ took him by his 
cold hand, but was too much moved to speak^ 
'^ Oh ! James, James/* cried be in a broken voicet 
*< pray for me, comfort me/* James spoke kindly 
to him, but was toe honest to give him false com* 
fort, as is too often done by mistaken friends in these 
dreadful moments. 

^^ James," said he, " I have been a bad master to 
<« you— you would have saved me soul and body, 
'^ but I would not let you — I have ruined my wife, 
*^ my children, and my own soul. Take wammgy 
<^ oh, take warning by my miserable end,** said he 
to his stupified companions ; but none were able to 
attend to him but James, who bid him lift up his 
heart to God, and prayed heartily for him himself. 
^' Oh!" said the dying man, <' it is too late, too 
** late for me — ^but you have still time,*' said he to 
the half-drunken terrified crew around him. *^ Where 
^^ is Jack?** Jack Brown came forward, but was too 
much frightened ,to speak. ** O wretched boy !* 
said he, ^^ I fear I shdl have the ruin of thy soul, as 
•* well as my own, to answer for. Stop short ! — Take 
" warning — ^now, in the days of thy youth. O 
^^ James, James, thou dost not pray for me. Death 
*< is dreadful to the wicked — O the sting of death to 
<< a guilty conscience T* Here he lifted up his ghastly 
eyes in speechless horror, grasped hard the hand of 
James, gave a deep hollow groan, and closed his 
eyes never to open them but in an awful eternity. 

ThU 
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This was 4eath in all its horrors ! The gay com« 
panions of hi^ rinful pleasures could not stand th<^ 
sight ; all slunk away like guilty thieves from their 
late favourite friend — ^no one was left to assist hitn, 
but his two apprentices. Brown was not so harden f 
ed but that he shed many tears for his unhappy mas- 
ter ; and even made soine hasty resolutions of amend- 
ment, which were too soon forgotten. 

While Brown stepped home to call the workmen 
to come and assist in removing their poor master^ 
James staid alone with the corpse, and employed 
those awful moments in indulsrinor the most serious 
thoughts, and praying heartily to God, that so ter- 
rible a lesson might not be thrown away upon him . 
but that he might be enabled to live in a constant 
state of preparation for death. The resolutions he 
made at this moment, as they were not made in his 
own strength, but in an humble reliance on God's 
gracious help, were of use to him as long as he liv- 
ed ; and if evt^r he was for a moment tempted to say, 
or do a wrong thing, the remembrance of his poor 
dying master's last agonies, and the dreadful words 
he uttered, always operated as an instant check up-e 
6n him. 

When Williams was buried, and his affairs came 
to be inquired into, they were found to be in a sad 
condition. His wife, indeed, was the less to be pi- 
Ued, as she had contributed her full stiare totlie com- 
mop 4'uin. James, however, did pity her, and by 
bi^ skin in accounts, his known honesty, and the trust 
the creditors put in his word, things came to-be set- 
tled rather better than Mrs. Williaais expected. 

Both Brown and James were naw within a month 
or two of beino: out of their time. The creditors, as 
was said before, employed James to settle his late 
master's accounts, which he did in a manner so cre- 
ditable tahis abilities, and bis honesty, tljattlicy pro- 
posed 
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posed to him to talvc the shop hioiself. He assured 
theih it was utterly out of his pqiver for want c£ mo- 
ney. As the creditors had not the l^Jist fear of being 
repaid, if it should please God to spare his life, they 
generously agreed among themselves, to advance 
him a small sum of money without Auy security but 
his bond ; for this liQ was to pay a v^ry reasonable 
interest, and to return the whole in a given number 
pf year^.. Jan^es shed teans pf gratitude- at this tes- 
timony tp his character, and could hardly be prevail- 
ed on to acpept tlieir kin^ln(?s?,^^Q gVtJ?^t was his dread 
of being in debt. 

. He took the remainder of thq Ieai;e from his mis- 
tress; and, in settling anairs with her, took care to 
pnake every thing as ^dvautageous to hpr as possible. 
He never once allowed himself tp think how ynkind 
she had been to him; he only saw, in. her, the needy 
widow of his deceased master, a#id th0 distressed mo- 
ther of ftn infant family ; and was hqai^tily sorry ife 
vvas not in his power to contribute tjo tlieir support;, 
it was wot only James's duty, but bis delight, to re- 
turn good for evil-r-for he was a Christian. 

James Stock was now, by the blessing pf God on 
his own earnest endeavours, master of a considerable 
shop, and \y«is respected by the whole town for his 
prudence, honesty, and piety. How he behaved in 
bis ne\y station, and also what b(?fel his comrade 
Brown, must be the subject of another book \ and J 
hope my readers will look forward with soine hnpar 
tience for sqme further account of this worthy young 
Dian. In the paean time, other apprentices will do 
well to foUpw so pr^ise-wprthy an example, and to 
remember, that the respectable master of a large 
shop and a profitable business, was raised tp that ere* 
di table situation, without money, friends, or con- 
nections, from the low beginning of a parish appren-r 

tipe. 
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tice, by sobriety, induiitry, the fear of God, and ah 
ob^dienqe to ihe divine principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. 



PART II. 



Th€ Apprentice turned Master. 

The first part' of this history left off with the 
dreadfiil sudden death of Williams the idfe shoema^ 
Icbr, who died in a drunken fit at the Greyhound. It 
also -shewed how James Stock, his faithful appren; 
tite^ by his honest and upright behaviour, so gained 
the love and respect of his late master's creditors, that 
they set him up in. business, though he was not worth 
a stiiliing of his own, such is the power of a good 
. character! And when we last parted from him he 
had just got possession of his master's shop* 

TTii?, sudden prosperity was a time of trial for 
James ; who, as he was now become a creditable 
tradesman, I shall hereafter thiufc* proper to call Mr. 
James Stock. I say, this sudden rise ip life was a 
'^ ^ime of trial ; 'for we hardly know wh^t we ^re our- 
/ selves till we become our own masters. There is in- 
deed always a' reasonable hope that a good sen^ant 
will not make a bad master, and that a faithful ap- 
prentice will prove an honest tradesman. But; the 
heart of man is deceitful*; and some folks who seem 
to behave very well while they are under sub]cction, 
no sooner get a little powqr than their lieods are turn. 

ed, 
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ed, and they grow prouder than those who are gen. 
tlemen born. They forget at onoe that tbey were 
lately poor and dependent themselves, so that one 
would think that ivith their poverty they had lost their 
jnemory too. I have known some ntio had suffered 
most hardships in their early days, become the most 
hard and oppressive in their turn ; so that tbey seem 
to forget that fine considerate reason which God gives 
to the children of Israel why they should be merciful 
to tlieir servants, remembering, s^th he, that thou 
thj/seffwasl a bondman. 

Young Mr. Stock did not so forget himself. He had 
indeed the only sure guard from falling into this er-* 
ror. It was not from any easiness in his natural dis- 
position ; for tliat only just serves to make folks good- 
natured M'hen they are pleased, and patient when 
they have nothing to vex them. James went upon 
higher ground. He brought his religion into ail his 
^tions; he did not give way to abusive language, 
because h6 knew it was a sin. He did not use hii 
apprentices ill, because he knew be had himself a 
Master in heaven. 

He knew he owed his present happy situation to 
the kindness of the creditors. But did he grow ea^ 
sy and careless because he knew he had such friends ? 
No indeed. He worked witJi double diligence in or- 
der to get out of debt, and to let these friends see he 
did not abuse theic kindness. Such behaviour as this 
is the greatest encouragement in the world to rich 
people to lend a little money. It creates friends, 
^nd it keeps them. 

His shoes and boots were made in the best man- 
ner ; this got him business ; he set out with a rule to 
tell no lies and deceive no customers ; this secured hii 
biisiiii;?^s. He bad two reasons for not promising to 
Ht'iiii Imnic i;oodswhen heknew he should not be able 
to keep lii& IV or4. The first, because he knew a lie 
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vr9» a sin, the next^ because it ^^as a folly. There 
is no oredit sooner worn out than that which is gWK* 
td by false pretences, Afti^r a little while no one is 
^ec^ived by th^n. Falsehood is so soon detected tiiat 
I bdieVe most tradesnien ai^ the poorer for it in the 
long rtui. Deceit is the M'orst pa^t of a shopkeeper*^ 
stock in trade, 

James wa$ now at the head of 1% family. This is a 
^erloiis situation (said he tb himself, one fin^ sum^ 
m^t\ evisning, as he stood leaning over the half <loov 
pf his shop to enjoy a little fiiesh air) ; I am now nms^ 
ter of a faiuily* My cares ate tloubled, and so ^re. 
«ay duties* I see tb^ higher one gets in life the more 
onie> has to answer for. L»et me now call to mind the 
sorrow I used to feel when I was made to carry work 
home on a Sunday by an nngodly master ; and left 
me now /ceep the resolutions I dien formed^ 

So what his heart found right to do he resolred to 
4o. quickly ; and he set out at first as he meant to go 
on. The Sunday was truly a day of rest at Mr. 
Stock's. He would not allow a pair of shoes to be 
given lOut on that day to oblige the best customer he 
had. And wliat did he lose by it? Why nothing- 
For when the people were once used to it, they liked 
Saturday night just as well. But had it been other- 
wise he Would have giveu up his gains to his ponscV- 
ence. 



Shewing how Mr. Stock iekasoed to hds Ap.'t 

prentices, 

Whek be got up in the worli} so far as to have ap- 
prentices, he thought himself as accoantable for 
their behaviour as if they had been his children. He 
was very kind to them, and had a cheerful merry way 
of talking to them, SQ that the lads who had seen too 

x^ucb 
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otAy shews their ignorance. It is not tnie. That 
good man St. Paul knew better*. And when men 
do not own their sins, it is not because there is no 
HQ in their hearts, but because they are not anxious 
toaearc^b for it, nor bumble to confess it, nor penL 
tent to naourn over it. But this was not the case with 
James Stock. " Examine yourselves truly," said 
he, " is no bad part of the catechism," He began 
to be afraid that his desire of living creditaUy, and 
wkbout being a btirthen to any one, might, under 
tbeoask d honesty and independance, lead him into 
ipride and eovetousness. He feared that the bias of 
his hewt lay that way. So instead of being proud 
of h4s sobriety ; instead of bragging ti>at he never 
spent his money idly, nor went to the ale-house t 
instead of boasting how hard he nrotked, and how 
be denied himself, be strove in secret that even these 
^ood qualities might not gvow ont t£ a wrong root. 
TTie following event was of use to him in the 
way of indulging any disposition to covetous* 
ness: 

One evening as he was standing at the door of his 
sbop, a poor dirty boy, tvitbout stockings and &hoes> 
came up and asked him for a bit of broken vioti>als> 
for he had eaten nothing all day. In spke of his 
dirt and rags he was a very prettv, lively, civil 
spoken boy, and Mr. Stock could not help thirdting 
be knew something of bis face. He fetehed him 
ont agood piece of bi'cud and clieese, and while the boy 
was devouring it, asked him if he had no parents, 
and why he went about in that vagabond nianrter; 
*' Daddy has been dead some years," said the boy ? 
*' be died in a fit over at the Greyhound. Iilam- 
" my," says he, " used to live at this shop, and 
'■ then we did iK>t want for clothes nor victuals nei-. 
*' tier." Stock was mehcd almost to tears on finding 
thai this dirty beggar-boy w.v: Toinny Williams, the 
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son of his old master. He blessed God on corapa. 
ring his own happy condition with that of this poor 
destitude child, but he was not proud at the com- 
parison ; and while he was tliankful for bis own pros- 
perity, he pitied the helpless boy* " Where have 
** you been living of late }^ said he to him, ^* for 
^^ I understood you all went home to your mother's 
** friends." — ^^ So we did, sir," said the boy, " but 
*^ they are grown tired of maintaining us, because 
** they said that mammy spent all the money w hich 
** should have gone to buy victuals for us, on snuff 
*' and drams. And so they have sent us back to this 
^* place, which is daddy's parish," 

** And where do you live here ?" said Mr. Stock-! 
*' O sir, we are all put into the parish poor-house^* 
— " And does your mother do any thing to help to 
" maintain you ?" — *' No, sir„ for mammy says she 
*^ was not brought up to work like poor folks, and 
*^ she would rather starve than spin or knit; so she 
^^ lies a-bed all the morning, and sends us about to 
** pick up what we can, a bit of victuals or a few 
** half- pence.*' — " And have you any money in 
** your pocket now ?'•'—'' Yes, sir, I have got three 
^' half-pence which I have begged to-day."-^' ' Then, 
** as you were so very hungry, how came you not 
" to buy a roll at that baker's over the way ?" — 
** Because, sir, I was going to lay it out in tea for 
** mammy, for 1 never lay out a farthing for myself. 
** Indeed mammy says she wiU have her tea twice 
*^ a-day if we beg or starve lor it." — " Can you 
** read, my boy?^ said Mr. Stock: — A little, sir, 
*' and say my prayers too." — ** And can you say 
*' your catechism?" — " I have almost forgotten it 
** all, sir, though I remember something about Ao- 
^' nouring my father and mother J and that makes me 
" still carry the halfpence home to mammy instead 
*^ of bayij^ cakes."— ^** Who taught you theseigood 
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** tilings?*' — '^ One Jemmy Stock, sir, who was z 
^^ parish 'prentice to my daddy. He taught me one 
" question out of the catechism every night, and 
*^ always made me say my prayers to him before 
•' I went tolled. He told me I should ffo to the 
" wicked place if I did not fear God, so I am still 
" afraid to tell lies like the other boys. Poor Jemmy 
** gave me a piece of gingerbread every time I leanit 
** well ; but I haVe no friend now ; Jemmy was ve- 
" ry good to me, though mammy did nothing but 
" beat him." 

Mr» Stock was too much moved to carry on the 
discourse; he did not make himself known to the 
boy, but took him over to the baker's shop ; as they 
walked along he could not help repeating aloud a 
verse or two of that beautiful hymn, so deservedly 
the favourite of all children : 

* 

** Not more than others I deiervey 

** Yet God hath given me more 5 
<* For I have food while others starve^ 

•< Or beg from door to door.'' 

The little boy looked up in his face, saying, 
*^ Why, sir, that's the very hymn which Jcmmj* 
" Stock gave me a penny for learning," Stock made 
no answer, but put a couple of threepenny loaves 
into his hand to carry home, and told him to gall on 
him again at such a time in the following week. 



How Mr. Stock contrived to be charilabk without an\f 

Expcnce. 

Stock had abundant subject for meditation that 
Bight. He was puzzled what to do with the boy. 
While he was carrying on his trade upon borrowed 

money, 
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money, he did not think it right to give any part of 
that money to assist the idle, or even to help the 
distressed. " I must be just," said he, before I am 
** generous.'* Still he could not bear to see this 
fine boy given up to certain ruin. He did not think 
it safe to take him into his shop in his present ignorant 
unprincipled state. At last he hit upon this thought : 
I work for myself twelve hours in the day. Why 
shall I not work one hour or two for this boy in the 
evening ? It will be but for a year, and I shall then 
have more right to do what I please. My money 
will then be my own, I shall have paid my debts. ^ 

So he began to put his resolution in practice that 
very night, sticking to his old notion of not putting 
oflP till to-morrow Avhat should be done to day ; and 
it was thought he owed much of his success in life, 
as well as his growth in goodness, to this little 
saying. " lam young and healthy," said he, ** one 
" hour's work more will do me no harm ; I will set' 
** aside all I get by these over-hours, and put the boy 
"■"* to school. I have not only no right to punish this 
" child for the sins of his father, but I consider that 
" though God hated those sins, he has made them be 
" instrumental to my advancement." 

Tommy Williams called at the time appointed. In 
tJie meantime Mr. Stock's maid had made him a neat 
little suit of clothes out of an old coat of her master's. 
She had also knit him a pair of stockings, and Mr, 
Stock made him sit down in the shop, while he him* 
^elf fitted him with a pair of new shoes. The -maid 
having washed and dressed him, Mr. Stock took hini 
by the hand, and walked along with him to the parish 
poor-house to find liis mother. They found her 
dressed in ragged filthy .finery, standing at the door, 
where she passed most of her time, quarrelling with 
half a dozen women as idle and dirty as herself. When 
she saw Tommy so neat and well-dressed, she fell 
a crjnng for ]oy. She said " it put her in mind of 

'' old 
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•' old times, for Tommy always used to be dressed 
*' like a gentleman."—*' So much the worse," said 
Mr. Stock ; " if you had not begun by making him 
" look like a gentleman, you needed not have end- 
•* ed by making him look like a beggar." — *« Ob 
** Jem I" saidshe, (forthougli it was fouryears since 
^e had seen him, she soon recollected him,) " finq 
** times for you ! set a beggar on horseback— yoq 
know the proverb. I shall beat Tommy well for 
finding you out, and exposing me to you. 
Instead of entering into any dispute with this bad 
woman, or praising himself at her expence ; instead 
of putting her in mind of her past ill behaviour to 
him, or reproaching her with the bad use she had 
made of her prosperity, he mildly said to her,— 
*' Mrs. Wilhams, I am sorry for your misfortunes ; I 
•^ am come to relieve you of pait of your burthen. 
•* I will take Tommy off your hands. I will give 
•^ him a yearns board and schooling, and by that time 
♦^ I shall see what he is fit for. I will promise «o- 
*' thing, but if the boy turns out well I will never for- 
*^ sake him. I shall make but one bargain with you, 
•^ which is, that he must not come to this place to 
** hear all this railing and swearing, nor shall he 
** keep company with these pilfering idle children. 
*' You are welcome to go and see him w^hej;^ you 
*' please, but here he must not come." 

The foolish woman burst out a-crying, saying, 
*^ she should lose her poor dear " Tommy for ever. 
Mr. Stock might give her the money he intended 
to pay at the school, for nobody could de so well 
by him as his own motlier." The truth was, she 
wanted to get these new clothes into her clutches^ 
which would all have been pawned at the dram shop 
before the. week was out. This Mr. Stock well knew* 
From crying she fell to scolding and swearing. S e 
told him he was an unnatural wretch, that wanted to 

make 
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make a child despise his own mother because she wad 
poor. She even went so far as to say she would not 
part from hira ; she said she hated your godly people, 
they had no bowels of compassion, but tried to set 
men, women, and cliildren against their own flesh 
and blood. 

Mr. Stock now almost lost his patience, and for one 
moment a thought came across him, to strip the boy, 
carry back the clothes, and leave him to his unnatural 
mother. ** Why," said he, ** should I work over- 
" hours, and wear out my strength for this wicked 
*' woman ?'* But he soon checked this thought, by 
reflecting on the patience and long-suffering of God 
with rebellious sinners. This cured his an^rer in a 
moment, and he mildly reasoned with her on her 
folly and blindness in opposing the good of her 
child. 

One of the neighbours who stood by said, ** What 
**" a fine thing it was for the boy ! but some people 
** were born to be lucky. She w^ished Mr. Stock 
** would take a fancy to her child, he should have 
'* him soon enough." Mrs. Williams now began to 
be frightened lest Mr. Stock should take the woman 
at her word, and sullenly consented to let the boy go, 
from envy and malice, not from prudence and grati- 
tude ; and Tommy was sent to school that very 
night, his mother crying and roaring, instead of 
thanking God for such a blessing. 

And here I cannot forbear telling a Very good-na-* 
tared thing of Will Simpson, one of the workmen.-— 
By-the bye it was that very young fellow who was 
reformed by Stock's good example ^\hen he Mas ^u 
apprentice, and who used to sing psalms with him on 
a Sunday evening when they got out of the way of 
*< Williams's junketing. Will coming home early 
one evening, was surprised to find his master at work 
by himself, long after the usual time. He beo-o-ed so 
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heartily to know the reason, that Stock owned the 
truth. Will was so struck with this piece of kindness^ 
that he snatched up a last, crying out, ** Well, mas- 
ter, you shall not work by yourself, however ; we 
will go snacks in maintaining Tommy : it shall ne- 
ver be said that Will Simpson was idling about^ 
*' when his master was working: for charity." This 
made the hour pass chearfully, and doubled the pro- 
fits. 

In a j'ear or two Mr. Stock, by God's blessing on 
his labours, became quite clear of the world. He 
now paid off his creditors ; but he never forgot his 
obligation 'to them, and found many opportunities of 
shewing kindness to them, and to their children after 
them. He now cast about for a proper wife, and as 
he was thought a prosperous man, and was very well 
looking besides, most of the smart girls of the place, 
with their tawdry finery, used to be often parading 
before the shop, and would even go to church in or- 
der to put themselves in his way. But Mr. Stock . 
when he went to church had other things in his head ; 
and if ever he thought about these gay damsels at all, 
it was with concern in seeing them so improperly 
tricked out, so that the very means they took to 
j>lease him made him dishke them. 
Lr /^ There was one Betsy West, a young woman of 
*AvV. excellent character and very modest appearance. He 
^had seldom seen her out, as she was employed night 
and day in waking on an aged widowed mother who 
Was both lame and blind. This good girl was indeed 
almost literally eyes and feet to her helpless parent, 
and Mr. Stock used to see her, through the little case- 
ment window, lifting her up and feeding her with a 
tenderness which greatly raised his esteem for her. 
He used to tell Will Simpson, as they sat at work, 
that such a dutiful daughter could hardly fail to make 
a faithful wife. He had not, however, the heart to 
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try to draw her off from her care of her sick mo* 
the r. The poor woman decUned very fast; Betsy 
was much employed in reading or prayiiig by her 
while she was awake ^ and passed good part of the 
night while she slept, in doing some fine works to sell 
in order to supply her sidk mother with little delica- 
cies which their poor pittance could not afford^ while 
she herself lived on a crust. 

Mr. Stock knew that Betsy would have little ot 
nothing after her mother's death, as she had only a 
life income. On the other hand Mr. Thompson* \ l^ 
the tanner, had offered him two hundred pounds ^ 
with his daugiiter Nancy t but he wa^ alitiost sorry 
that he had not in this case an opportunity of resist- 
ing his natural bias, which rather lay on the side of 
loving money : " For^" said he^ " putting prin- 
*' ciple and putting affection out of the question, I 
" shall do a more pnulent thing by marrying^ Betsy t^ ^^ 
West^ who will conform to her station, and is a 
religious^ humble, industrious girl, without a shil-\ \^\^^^ "^V* 
*' ling, than by having an idle dressy lass, who willA ^ k ^^ 
" neglect my family and fill my house with com^ \ 

pany, though she should have twice the fortune /^ V^ v ^- ^^-? 
which Nancy Thompson would bring.*' ' 

At length pooi' old Mrs. West was released from 
In all her sufferings. At a proper time Mr. Stock pro- 
,^^osed marriage to Betsy, and was accepted. All 
the disappointed girls in the town wondered what any 
body could like in such a do\ dy as that. Had the 
man no eyes ? They thought Mr. Stock had had more 
taste. Oh 1 hoW it did provoke all the vain idle 
things to find, that staying at home, dressing plainly 
serving God, and nursing 4 blind mother, should do 
that for Betsy West, which all their contrivances^ 
flaunting, and dancing, could not do for them. 

He was not disappointed in his hope of meeting 
with a good wife in Betsy, as indeed those who marry 
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on right grouo^ls seldom are. But if religious per- 
sons M'ill, for the sake of money, chuse partners for 
life who have no religion, do not let them complain 
that they are unhappy , they might have known tlia^ 
before hand. 

Tommy Williams was now taken home to Stock's 
house and bound apprentice. He was always kind 
and attentive to his mother ; and every penny which 
Will Simpson or his master gave him for learning a 
chapter, he would save to buy a bit of tea and sugar 
for her. When the other boys laughed at him for 
being so foolish as to deny himself cakes and apples,, 
to give his money to her who was so bad a woman, 
he would answer, " It may be so, but she is my 
" mother for all that." 

Mr. Stock was much moved at the change in this 
boy, who turned out a very good 3'outh. He resol- 
ved, as God should prosper him, that he would try 
to snatch other helpless creatures ftom sin and ruin, 
** For," said he, " it is owing to God's blessing on 
''•the instructions of my srood minister when I was a 
*' child, that I have been saved from the broad way 
** of destruction." He still gave God the glory of 
every thing he did aright; and when Will Simpson 
one day said to him. " Master, I wish I were half 
*' as good as you are."-—" Hold, William," an- 
swered he gravel}'^, " I once read in a book, that the 
*' devil is willing enough we should appear to do 
'^ good actions, if ho can but make us proud of 
*' them." 

• But we must not forget our other old acqunintance^ 
Mr,, Stock's fellow-prentice. So next month vou 
may expect a full account of tlie many tricks and 
frolicks of idle Jack Brown* 
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PART III. 



Sbme Account of the Frolicks of idle Jack Brown. 



You shall now hear what befel idle Jack Brown, 
■who, being a farmer's son, had many advantages to 
begin life with. But he who wants prudence may be 
said to want every thing, because he turns all his ad- 
vantages to no account. 

Jack Brown was just out of his time when his 
master Williams died in that terrible drunken fit at 
the Greyhound. You know already how Stock suc- 
ceeded to his master's business, and prospered in it. 
Jack wished very much to enter into partnersliip with 
him. His father and mother too were desirous of it, 
and offered to advance a hundred pounds with him. 
Here is a fresh proof of the power of character! 
The old farmer, with all his covetousness, was eager 
to get his son into partnership with Stock, though the 
Jatter was 'pot worth a shilling; and even Jack's mo* 
ther, with all her pride, was eager for it, for they 
had both sense enouoh to see it would be the making 
pf Jack. The father knew that Stock would look 
to the main chance ; and the mother, 'that he would 
take the labouring oar, and so her darling would 
have little to do. The ruling passion operated in 
both. One parent wished to secure to the son a life 
of pleasure, the other a profitable trade. Both were 
equally indifferent to whatever related to his etoroal 
good. 

Stock, 
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dcTsttmd, for her part, why ttuch beggars most be* 
come tradeemen ; it was making a velvet purse of a 
sow's ear. 

Stock, however, set out on quite antrther set of 
principles. He did not allow himself to square his 
own behaviour to others by theirs to him. He sel- 
dom asked ^imself what he should like to do : but he 
bad a mighty way of sayings, I wonder now what is 
my diiij/ to do ? And when he itas once clear in that 
matter he generally did it, abvays begging God's 
blessing and direction. So instead of seuing Browa 
at defiance ; instcaa of all that vulgar selfishnessi of 
catch he that catch can — and two of a trade can ne- 
ver agree — he resolved to be friendly towards bim. 
Instead of joining in the laugh against Brown for ma- 
king his house so fiue, he was sorry for him, because 
he feared he would never be able to pay such a rent. 
He very kindly called upon him, told him there waa 
business enough for them both, and gave him many 
useful hints for his going on. He warned him to go 
oftener to church and seldomer to the Greyhound; 
put him in mind how following the one and forsaking 
the other had been the ruin of their poor master, and 
added the follow ing 



ADVICE TO VOUNC TRADESMEN. 

Buy the best goods ; cut the work out i/ourselfi leg 
the eye t<f the master be e-ceiy where ; employ the 
soberest 7}ien i avoid all the low deceits of trails ; nevef 
loii'er the credit of another to raise yottt owji ; viakf 
thort payments ; keep exact accounts; avoid idle eom- 
paiiy, and be vay strict (o your nvrd. 

Fill- a short time things went on swimmingly. 
..,o\\ n ivas merry and civil. The shop was well sj- 
tuiitud fur gossiping ; and every on^ who had some- 
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thing to say, and nothing to do, was welcome. Everjr 
idle story was first spread, and every idle song first 
sung, in Brown^s shop. Every customer who came 
to be measured was promised that his shoes should 
be done first. But the misfortune was, if twenty 
came in a day the same promise was made to all ; so 
that nineteen were disappointed, and bf course af- 
fronted. He never said No to any one. It is in- 
deed a word which it requires some honesty to pro- 
nounce. By all these false promises be was thought 
the most obliging fellow that ev^ made a shoe. And 
as he set out on the principle of underselling, peo- 
ple took a mighty fancy to the cheap shop. And it 
was agreed among all the young and giddy, that ho 
would beat Stock hollow^ and that the old shop would 
be soon knocked up. 



AU is not gold that glistem* 

After a few months, however, folks began to be 
not quite so fond of the cheap shop ; one found out 
that the leather was bad, another that the work was 
slischt. Those who liked substantial gfoods went all 
of them to Stock's, for they said Brown's heel taps 
did not last a week; his new boots let in water; and 
they believed he made his soles of brown paper. Be-, 
sides,' it was thought by most, that his promising all^ 
and keeping his word with none, hurt his business 
as much as any thing. Indeed, I question, putting 
religion out of the question, if lying ever ^nswer^^ 
even in a political view. 

Brown had what is commonly called a good heart; 
that is, he had a thoughtless good nature, and a son 
of feeling for the moment which made him seem 
sorry when others were in trouble. But he was not 
apt to put himself to ^ny inconvenience, nor go a 

step 
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step out of his way, nor give up any pleasure to 
serve the best friend he had. He loved fim ; atid 
those who do should always see that it be harmless, 
and that they do not give up more for it than it is 
worth • I am not going to say a word against inno- 
cent merriment. I like it myself. But what the 
proverb says of gold, may be said of mirth ; it may 
be bought too dear. If a young man finds that 
what lie fancies is a good joke may possibly offend 
God, hurt his nefghbour, afflict his parent, or make 
a modest girl blush, ^t him then be assured it is not 
fun but wickedness, and he had better let it alone. 

Jack Brown then, as good a heart as he had, did 
not know what it was to deny himself 'any thing. He 
was so good-natured indeed, that he never in his life 
refused to make one of a jolly set ; but* he was not 
crood-naturedenoujrh to consider that those men whom 
he kept up all night roaring and laughing, had wives 
and children at home, who had little to eat, and less 
to wear, because they were keeping up the character 
of iperry fellows jind gpodhe?irtsat the public-house. 



The Mountebank. 

One day he saw his father's plough boy come gaK 
loping up to his door in great haste. This boy brought 
Brown word that his mother was dangerously ill, and 
that his father had sent his own best bay mare Smiler, 
that his son might lose no time, but set out directly 
to see his yaother before she died. Jack burst into 
tears, lamented the danger of so fonjj a mother, and 
all the people in the shop extolled his good heart. 

He sent back the boy directly, with a message 
that he would follow him in half an hour, as soon ais 
the marc had baited ; for he well knew that his father 
YTOuld not thank him for any haste he might make if 

gqaiier was hurt. 

Jack 
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Jact accordingly set ofF, and rode with such speed 
to the next town, that both himself and Smiler had a 
Aiind to another bait. They stopped at the Star, un- 
hickily it was fair-day, and as he was walking about 
while Smiler was eating her oats, a bill was put into 
his hand setting forth, that on a stage opposite the 
Globe a mountebank was showing away, and his 
Andrew performing the finest tricks that ever were 
seen. He read — he stood still — he went on — ^^ It 
*' will not hinder me," says he ; ** Smiler must rest ; 
" and I shall see my poor dear mother quite as sooa 
*' if I just take a peep, as if I sit moping at the.. 
*^ Star> 

The tricks were so merry that the time seemed 
short, and when they were over he could not forbear 
going into the Globe and treating these choice spirits 
with a bowl of punch. Just as they were taking tlie 
last glass Jack happened to say that he was the b6st 
fives player in the country. '* That is lucky," said 
the Andrew, " for there is a famous match nowplay- 
^* ing in the court, and you may never again have 
** such an opportunity to show your skill." ^Brown 
declared ** he could not stay, for that he liad left his . 
*^ horse at the Star, and must set oflF on urgent busi- 
*' ness^" They now all pretended to call his skill in 
question. This roused his pride, and he thought an- 
other half hour could break no squares. Smiler had 
now had a good feed of corn, and he would only have 
to push her on ^ little more ; so to it he went. 

He won the first game. This spun'ed him on ; and 
he pUyed till it was so dark they could not see a ball. 
Another bowl w|is called for from the winner^ Wa-f 
gers and belts now drained Brown not only of all the 
money he had won, but of all he had in his pocket, 
so that he was obliged to ask leave to go to the house 
whefe his horse was, to borrow enough to discharoe 
his reckoning at the Globe, 

AU 
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All these losses brought bis poor dear rootlier to hx9 
isnnd, and be marched off with rather a heavy heart 
to borrow the money, and to crder Smiler out of the 
stable. The landlord e:xpressed much anrprise at see- 
ing hk», and the ostler declared there was no Siniler 
there ^ that he had been rode off above two hours ago 
by tl)e Merry Andrew, who said he came by order of 
the owner, Mr. Brown, to fetch him to the Globe^ 
and to pay for his feed. It was indeed one of the 
neatest tricks the Andrew ever performed, for he 
made such a clean conveyance of Smiler, that neither 
Jack i»or his father ever heard of her again » 

It was night : no one could tell what road the An- 
diuw took, and it was another hour pr two before an 
advertisement could be drawn up for apprehending 
the horse stealer. Jack had some doubts whetl>er he 
idiould go on or return back. He knew that though hia 
fether might fear his wife most, yet he loved Smiler 
Kest. At length he took that courage from a glasa 
of brandy which he ought to have taken from a hearty 
repentance, and he resolved to pursue his journey,— ^ 
He was obliged to leave his watch and silver buckle* 
in pawn for a little old hack which was nothing but 
skin and bone, and would hardly trot three miles an 
hour. 

He knocked at his father's door about five in the 
morning. The family were all up. He asked the 
boy who opened the door how his mother was ? ** She 
*^ is dead," said the boy ; " she died yesterday af- 
<* ternoon.'* Here Jack's heart smote him, and be 
ei'ied aloui^ partly from grief, but more from the re-* 
proaches of his own conscience, for he found by cork 
puting the hours, that he had come strait on, be 
frhould have been in time to receive his mother's 
blessing. 

; 'The father now called from within, *' I hear Smi- 
•^ ler's step. Is Jack come ?" — Yes, father," said 
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Jack, in a low voice. " Then," cried the farmer, 
'' run every man and boy of you and take care of the 
*' mare. Tom, do thou go and rub her down ; Jem, 
" run and get ber a good feed of corn. Be sure 
" walk ber about that she may not catch cold." — . 
Young Brown came in. " Are you not an undutiful 
*' dog ?" said the father ; " you might have beeii 
" here twelve hours ago. Yourraothercculd notdie 
" in peace without seeing you. Slie said it was a 
" cruel return for all her fondness that you could not 
" make a little haste to see her ; but it was aiwayj 
*' so, fur she had wronged her other chikh-en to help 
" you, and this was ber reward." Brown sobbed 
•* out a few words, but bis father replied, " Never 
" cry Jack, for the boy told me that it was out of re- 
" gard for Smiler that you were not here as soon as 
*' he was ; and if 'twas your over care of her, why 
'* there's no great harm done. You could not have 
" saved your poor mother, and yon might have hurt 
" the mare." Here Jack's double guilt flew into hii 
fece. He knew that his father was very covetous, 
and had lived on bad terms with his wife ; and also 
that his own unkindness to ber bad been forgiven by 
him out of love to the horse ; but to break to him bow 
he had lost that horse through his own folly and want 
of feeling, was more than Jack had courage to do. 
The old man, however, soon got at tl»e truth, and no 
words can describe bis fury. Forgetting that his wife 
lay dead above stairs, he abused his son in a way not 
fit to be repeated ; and though his covetuusness had 
just before found an excuse for a favourite son ne- 
glecting to visit a dying parent, yet he now vented 
his rage against Jack as an unnatural brute, whom he 
would -cut off with a shilling, and bade him never ace 
bis face again. 

Jack was not alloM-ed to attend his mother's fune- 
ral, wliich was a real grief to hiin ; uor would his fa- 
ther 
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tlicr advancceven the little money wltich was need':' 
ful to redeem Ijis things at the Star. He Imd mr.* no, 
fond mother to assist him, and he set out on his re- 
turn home on his borrowed hack, full of grief. He. 
had the added mortification of knowing, that he had 
also lost by his folly a little hoard of money which 
liisjnother had saved up for him. 

When Brown got back to his own town he found 
that the story of Smller and the Andrew had got thi- 
ther before him, and it was thought a very good joke 
at the Greyhound. He soon recovered liis spirits as 
far as related to the horse, but as to his behaviour to 
his dying mother it troubled him at times to the last 
day of his life, though he did all he could to forget it. 
He did not however go on at all better, nor did he 
engafje in one frolicli the less for what had pa.s.scd at 
the Globe; hh good hearl continually betraying him 
into acts of levity and vanilj'. 

Jack began at length to feel the reverse of that pro- 
verb, Keep your shop and your shop will keepyoa. 
He had neglected his customers, and they forsook 
him. Quarter day came round ; there was much to 
pay and little to receive. He oived two years' rent. 
He was in arrears to his men for wages. He had a 
long account with his currier. It was in vain to ap- 
ply to his father. He had now no mother. Slock 
ivas tlie oidy true friend lie had in the world, and hail 
bf^llK'd him out of many petty scrapes, but he knew 
Stock would advance no money in sn hopeless a ca.sc. 
Duns came fast about him. He named a speedy day 
for payment ; but as soon as they were out of the 
bouse, and the danger put off to a little distance, he 
forgot every promise, was as merry as ever, and run 
the same round of thoughtless gaiet)', 'Whenevei- ho 
was ill irouble Stock did not shun him, because that 
wa^i the moment to tlirow in a little good advice. Hu 

OUR 
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one day asked llim if he always intended to go on in 
this course ? " No," said he, " I am resolved by- 
** and bye to reform, grow sober, and go to church. 
** Why I am but five and twenty, man, I am stout 
" and healthy, and likely to livelong ; I can repent, 
** and grow melancholy and good at any time." 

" Oh Jack !" said Stock, ** don't cheat thyself 
** M'ith that false liope. What thou dost intend to 
^^ do, do quickly. Did'st thou never read about the 
** heart growing hardened by long indulgence in sin ? 
*' Some folk, who pretend to mean well, show that 
** they mean nothing at all, by never beginning to 
*^ put their good resolutions into practice ; which 
*^ made a w ise man once say, that hell is paved with 
** good intentions. We cannot repent when we 
** please. // is the goodness of God which lead^ih us 
** to repentance.'''* . 

" I am sure," replied Jack, " I am no one's ene- 
** my but ray own." 

" It is as foolish," said Stock, ^* to say a bad man 
** is no one's enemy but his own, as that a good man 
** is no one's friend but his own. There is no such 
** neutral character. A bad man corrupts or offends 
** all within reach of his example, just as a good man 
** benefits or instructs all within the sphere of his in- 
*' fluence. And there is no time when we can say 
*^ that this transmitted good and evil wall end. A 
*' wicked man may be punished for sins he never 
*^ committed himself, if he has been the cause of sin 
** in others, as surely as a saint will be rewarded for 
** more good deeds than he himself has done, even 
** for the virtues and good actions of all those who 
** are made better by his instruction, his example, 
" or his writings." 

Michaelmas-day was at hand. The landlord de- 
clared he would be put off no longer, but would seize 
for rent if it was not paid him on that day, as well 

as 
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as. for a considerable sum due to him for leaAief* 
Brown at last began to be frightened. He applied 
to Stock to be bound for him. This Stock flatly re- 
fused. Brown now began to dread the hon'ors of a 
jail, and really seemed so very contrite, and made 
so many vows and promises of amendment, that at 
length Stock was prevailed on, together with two or 
three of Brown's other friends, to advance each a 
small sum of money to quiet the landlord, Brown pro- 
mising to make over to them every part of his stock', 
and to be guided in future by their advice, declaring 
that he would turn over a new leaf, and follow Mr. 
Stock's example, as well as his direction in every 
thing. 

Stock's good-nature was at last wrought upon, and 
he raised the money. The truth is, he did not know 
the worst, nor how deeply Brown was involved. 
Brown joyfully set out on the very quarter-day to a 
town at some distance to carry his landlord this mo- 
ney, raised by the imprudent kindness of his friend; 
At his departure Stock put him in mind of the old sto- 
ry of Smiler and the Merry Andrew, and he promis- 
ed of his own head that he would not even call at a 
publie=he«se till he Hhsoi-paid-the saoney. 

He was as good as his word. He very triumph- 
antly passed by several. He stopped a little under 
the window of one where the sounds of merriment 
and loud laughter caught his ear. At another he 
heard the enticing notes of a fiddle and the light heels 
of the merry dancers. Here his heart had well nigh 
failed him, but the dread of a jail on the one hand, 
and what he feared almost as much, Mr. Stock's an- 
ger on the other, spurred him on ; and he valued 
himself not a little at having got the better of this 
temptation. He felt qujte happy when he found h^ 
had reached the door of his landlord without having 
yielded to one idle inclination. 

He 
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He knocked at the door. The maid who opened 
it said her master was not at home. " I am sorfy 
*^ for it," said he, strutting about ; and with a boast* 
ing air he took out his money. " I want to pay him 
** mv rent: he needed not to have been afraid of 
** me^ The servant, who knew her master was ve* 
ry much afraid of him, desired him lo walk in, for 
lier master would be at home in half an hour. " I 
** will call again," said he ; " but no, let him call 
** on me, and the sooner the better : I shall be at 
" the Blue Posts." While he had been talking he 
took care to open his black leather case, and to dis- 
play the bank bills to the servant, and then, in a 
swaggering way, he put up his money and marched 
off to the Blue Posts, 

He was by this time quite proud of his own resolu^ 
tion, and having tendered the money, and being 
clear in his own mind that it was the landlord's owa 
fault and not his, that it was not paid, he went to re- 
fresh himself at the Blue Posts. In a barn belonging 
to this public-house a set of strollers were just going 
to perform some of that sing-song ribaldry by which 
our villages are corrupted, the laws broken, and that 
money drawn from the poor for pleasure, which is 
wanted by their families for bread. The name of the 
last new song which made part of the entertainment, 
made him think himself in high luck, that he should 
have just that half hour to spare. He went into the 
barn, but was too much delighted with the actor, 
who sung his favourite song, to remain a quiet hear- 
er. He leaped out of the pit, and got behind the 
two ragged blankets which served for a curtain. He 
sung so much better than the actors themselves, that 
they praised and admired him to a degree which 
xiwakened all his vanity. He was so intoxicated with 
their flatterv, that he could do no less than icivite 
them all to supper, an invitation which they were 
too hungry not to accept. 

Vol. III. G • He 
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• Hedid ho/t, lio^never, quite forget his appointnlent 
itith his lartdlord ; but the half hour was long since 
past by. ** And so," says he, ** as I know he is a 
^'^ mean curmudgeon, who goes to bed I suppose by 
" day-light to isave candle, ifr will be too late td 
*^ speak with him to-night ; besides, let him call up- 
** on me ; it is his business and not mine. I left 
*'^ word whc^e I was to be found ; the money is rea* 
'^ dy, and if 1 don't pay him to-night, I can do it 
" before breakfast." 

By the time these firm resolutions were made, sup- 
per was ready. There never was a more jolly eve- 
ning. Ale and punch Were as plenty as water. Tb6 
actors saw what a vain fellow was feasting them ; and 
as they wanted victuals, and be wanted flattery, xht 
business was soon settled. They ate, and Brown 
sung. They pretended to be in raptures. Singing 
promoted drinking, and every fresh glass produced a 
song, or a story still more merry than the former. Be« 
fore morning the players whoVere engaged to act in 
another barn a dozen milesofF, stole away quietly. 
Brown having dropt asleep they left him to finish his 
nap by himself. As to him his dream s were gay and 
pleasant, and the- house being quite still, he slept 
comfortabl}' till morning. 

As .soon as he had breakfasted, the business of the 
night before popped into his head. He set off once 
more to bis landlord's in high spirits, gaily singing 
by the ^vay scraps of all the tunes he had picked np 
tlie night before from his new friends. The landlord 
opened, the door himself, and reproached him with 
no small surliness for not having kept his word with 
hiin the evening before, adding, that he supposed he 
^vas come now with some more of his shallow excu- 
ses. Brown put on all that haughtiness which is com- 
mon to peoplq who being generally apt to be in the 
M'rong, happen to catch themselves doing a right ac- 

tionj 
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tibn ; he looked big, as some sort of people do when 
they have money to pay* *' You need not have been 
** so anxious abaut your money," said he, ^' I was 
** not going to break* or run away." The landlord 
tvell knew this was the common lanoruafi^e of thosd 
who are ready to do both. Brown haughtily added', 
" You shall see I am a man of mv word ; cnvQ me a 
** receipt i*^' The landlord had it ready and gavd it 
him. 

Brown put his hand in his pocket for his black lea- 
ther casfe in which the bills Were ; he felt, he search- 
•ed, he exatnine'di first one pocket, then the other ; 
then both waistcoat pockets, but tio leather case 
•could he find! He looked terrified. It was indeed 
the face of real terror, but the landlord conceived it 
to be that of gnilt, and abused him heartily for put- 
titig bis old tricks upon him ; he swore he would not 
be imposed upon any longer ;— ^the money or a jail — 
there lay his choice* 

Brown protested for once with great truth, that he 
had no intention to deceive; declared that he had 
actually brought the money, and knew ndt what wad 
become of it; but the thing was far too unlikely to 
gaiti credit. Brown now called to mind that he had 
fallen asleep on the settle in the room where they had 
supped. This raised hjs spirits; for he had no 
doubt but the case had fallen out of his pocket ; h/e 
said he would step to the public -house and search for 
it, and would be back directly. Not one word of 
all this did the landlord believe, so inconvenient is it 
to have a bad character. He swore Brown should 
not stir out of his house without a constable,' and 
made him wait while he sent for one* Brown, guard- 
* ed by the constable, went back to the Blue Posts, 
the landlord charging the officer not to lose sight of 
the culprit. The caution was needless. Brown had 
not the least design of running away, so firmly per- 
suaded was be that he sl^ould find his leather case. 

G 2 But 
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. !&ut who can paint bis dismay^ when no taJe or ti* 
dings of the leather case could be bad ! The master^ 
the mistress, the boy^ and the maid of the public- 
house all protested they were innocent. His su^i- 
cions soon fell on the strollers with whom he had pas* 
sed the night ; and he now found out, for the first 
time, that a merry evening did not always produce 
a happy morning. He obtained a warrant, and pro- 
per officers were sent in pursuit of the strollers. No 
one, however, believed he had really lost any thing : 
and as he had not a shilling left to defray the expen^ 
sive treat he had given » the master of the inn agreed 
With the other landlord in thinking this story w&s a 
trick to defraud them both, and Brown remained in 
close custody. At length the officers returned, who 
said they bad been obliged to let the strollers go, as 
they could not fix the charge on any one, and they 
had all ofTered to swear before a justice that they had 
seen nothing of the leather case. It was at length si- 
greed, that as he had passed the evening in a crowded 
barn, he had probably been robbed there, if at all ; 
and among so many, who could pretend to guess at 
the thief? 

Brown raved like a madman ; he cried, tore his 
hair, and said he was ruined for ever. The abusive 
language of his old landlord, and his new creditor at 
the Blue Posts, did not lighten his sorrow. His land- 
lord would be put off no longer. Brown declared he 
could neitlier find bail nor raise another shillin&r ; and 
as soon as the forriis of law were made out, he Was 
sent to the county jail. 

Here it might have been expected that hard living 
and much leisure would have brought him to reflect 
a little on bis past follies. But his heart was not tru- 
ly" touched. The chief thing which grieved him at 
first was, his* having abused the kindness of Stock> 
for* to him he should appeal* guilty of a real fraud, 

where 
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ti'liere he had indeed been only vain, idle, and im- 
prudent. And it is worth while here to remark, that 

I vanity, idleness, and imprudence, often bring a man 

to utter ruin both of ^ul and body, though silly peo- 
ple do not put them in the catalogue of heavy sins, 
and those who indula:e in them are often reckoned ho^ 
tiest, merry fellows, with ike best hearts m the world. 
I wish I had room to tell my readers what befel 
Jack in his present doleful habitation, and what be- 
came of him afterwards. J promise them, however, 
that they shall certainly know the first of next month» 
• when I hope they will not forget to enquire for the* 
Fourth Part of the Shoemakers, or Jack Brown in pri- 

I 6on. 



PART IV. 



Jack Brown in Prison. 

Brown was no sooner lodged in his doleful habi- 
tat ion ^ and a little recovered from his first surprise, 
than he sat down and wrote hi3 friend Stock the whole 
history of the transaction. Mr. Stock, who had Ions 
known the exceeding lightness and dissipation of his 
mind, did not so utterly disbelieve the story as all the 
other creditors did. To sjicak the truth, Stock was 
the only one among them mIio had good sense enough 
to know, that a man may be completely ruined, both 
in what relates to his property and his soul, without 

committinir 
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committing Old B^uley crimes. He well knew that 
idleness, vanity, and the love of pleasure j as it is 
falsely called, will bring a man a morsel of bread, a^ 
surely as those things which are /reckoned much, great- 
er sins ; and that they undermine bis principles as 
certainly, 'though not perhaps quite so fast, 

Stock was too angry with what had happened to 
answer Browii's letter, or to seem to take the l^ast 
notice of him. However, he kindly ^nd secretly un« 
deitook n joucney to the hard-hearted old faxfOi&T^ 
^ Brown^s father to intercede with him, and to. see if 
he would do any thing for bis son. Stock did not pfe> 
tend to excuse Jack, or even to lessen his offencestj 
for it was a rule of his never to disguise truth or to 
palliate wickedness. Sin was still sin in his eyes, 
though it were committed by his best friend; but 
though he would not soften the sin he felt tenderly 
for the sinner. He pleaded with the old fariper on 
t;he ground, that his son^s idleness and other vices 
would gather fresh strength in a jail. He told him, 
that the loose and worthless comps^ny which he would 
there keep would harden him in vice, and if he. was 
now wicked he might there become irreclaimable. 

But all his pleis were urged in vain. The farmer 
was not to be moved. Indeed he argued with some 
justice, that he ought not to make his industrious 
children beggfirs to save one rogue from the gallows, 
Mr. Stock allowed the forge of his reasoning, though 
he saw the father was less influenced by this principfe 
of justice than by resentment on account of the old 
story of Smiler. People, indeed, should t?ike care 
that what appears in their conduct to proceed fron^ 
justice does npt really proceed from revenge. Wiser 
men than fanner Brown often deceive themdelves 
and fancy they act on better principles than the)' re. 
ally do, for want of looking a little more closely -into 
their own hearts, and putting down every action tq 

its 
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Its tr^ie motive. When we are praying against deceit 
we should not forget to take self-deceit into the ac.- 
count. , /4 

Mr. Stock at length wrote to poor J^ck ; not to 
offer him any help, that was quite out of the questix 
on, but to exhort him to repent of his evii ways ; to 
lay before him the sins of his past life, and to advise 
him to convert the present punishment into a benefit, 
by humbling himself before Gpd. He offered his in- 
terest to get his place of confinement exchanged for 
one of those improved prisons, where solitude and la* 
hour have been made the happy instruments of bring- 
ing many to a better way of thinking, and ended by 
saying, that if he ever gave any solid signs of real 
amendment he would still b^ his friend in spite of a}i 
that was past. 

If 'Mr, Stock bad sent him a good sum of money 
to procure his liberty, or even a trifle to make mer- 
.ry with his wreUshed companions, JaK:k would have 
thought him a friend indeed. But to. send him no- 
thing but dry advice, and a few words qf empty com- 
fort, was, lie thought, but a cheap shabby way of 
shewing his kindness. Unluckily the letter came just 
as he was going to sit down to one of those direful 
merrymakings Vvhich are often carried on with bru- 
tal riot within the doleful walls of a jail on the en- 
trance of a now prisoner, who is often expected to 
give a feast to the rest. 

When his companions were heated with gin ; 
** Now," said Jack, " I'll treat you with a sermon, 
^' and a very pvetty preachment it is." So saying, 
he took, out Mr. Stock's kind and pious letter, and 
was delighted at the bursts of lapghter it produced. 
** What a canting dog !" said one. *^ Repentance, 
<^ indeed !" cried Tom Grew ; " No,^ no, Jack, tell 
*^ this hypocritical rogue that if w^ have lost our li- 
<< berty, it is only for having heenjoUy, hearty, fol- 
lows, 
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Let not the young reader &ncy that Brown's bm- 
»ery arose entirely from his altered circumstances* 
.It was not merely liis being in want, and sick, and 
in a prison, which made his condition bo desperate. 
Many an honest man ur^ustly accused, many a per- 
jecnted saint, many a holy martyr has enjoyed some- 
times more peace and content in a prison than wick- 
ed men have ever tasted in the height of their pro5>- 
perity. But to any such comforts, to any comfoit 
at all poor Jack was an utter stranger. . 

A christian friend generally comes fOTward at the 
very time when worldly friends forsake the wretch- 
ed. The other prisoners would not com& near 
Brown, though he had often entertained and had ne* 
Ter oiTended them ; even his own father was not mov- 
ed with his sad condition. When Mr. Stock inform- 
ed him of it, he answered, " 'Tis no more than he 
•' deserves. As he brews so be must bake. He ba 
" made bis own bed, and let him lie in it." — Tbe 
bard old man had ever at his tongue's end sonte pro>> 
verb of hardness, orfmgality, which he contrived to 
turn in such a way as to excuse himself. 

M''e shall now see how Mr. Stock behaved. He 
bad his favourite sayings too, but they were ohiefly 
on tbe side of kindness, mercy, or stxaie. other virtue, 
" I must not," said be, '* pretend to call myself a 
*' Christian, if I do not requite evil with good." 
When he received the gaoler's letter with the ac- 
count of Broivn's sad condition. Will Simpson and 
Tommy Williams began to compliment him on hi» 
own wisdom and prudence, by which he had escape 
ed Brown's misfortunes. He only gravely said, 
*< BW^aed be God that I am not in the same misery. 
" II is Ne who has made us to ditfer. But for kts 
" grace I might have been in no better condition. 
" Now Brown is brought low by the band of God, 
" it ismy time togotQiiim" — "What, you I" said 
\Vi^, 
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Will, <* whom he cheated of vour money ?*' — ^* This 
•* is not a time to remember injuries," said Mn Stock. 
♦' How can I ask forgiveness for my own sins, if I 
^^ withhold forgiveness from him ?" So saying, he 
ordered his horse, and set off to see poor Brown ; 
thus proving that his was a religion not of words but 
•of deeds. 

Stock's heart nearly failed him as he passed through 
the prison. The groans of the sick and dying, and, 
what to such a heart as bis was still more moving, 
the brutal merriment of the healthy in such a place, 
pierced his very soul. Many a silent prayer did ho 
put up as he passed along, that God would yet be 
pleased to touch their hearts, and that now (during 
Ibis infectious sickness) might be the accepted time. 
The gaoler observed him drop a tear, and asked the 
cause. " I cannot forget," said he, *' that the most 
** dissolute of these men is still my fellow-creature. 
** The same God made them ; the same Saviour died 
^^ for them ; how then can I hate the worst of them ? 
** With my advantages they might have been much 
** better than I am ; without the blessing of God on 
** mf good minister's instructions, I might have been 
^' worse than the worst of these. I have no cause for 
*^ pride, much for thankfulness ; Let us not be high^ 
<* minded but fear y 

It would have moved a heart of stone to have seen 
poor miserable Jack Brown lying on his wretched 
ijed, his face so changed by pain, poverty, dirt, and 
sorrow, that he could hardly be known for that mer- 
ry soul of a jack-boot, as he used to be proud to hear 
himself called. His groans were so piteous that it 
made Mr. Stock's heart ache. He kindly took him 
by the hand, though he knew the distemper was 
catching. — *♦ How dost do, Jack ?" said he, " dost 
** know me r" Brown shook his head and said, faint- 
ly, " Know yoq ! aye^, that I do. I am sure I have 
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" but one friend in the world who w(Hi1d conic to see 
" me .ii) tliU woeful condition. O James! whM 
*' have I bi'ought myself to ? What will become of 
" my poor soul ? I dare not look back, for that is 
*' all sin, noi" forward for that all misery and woe." 

Mr. Stock spoke kindly to him, but did not auem[it 
to cheur him with false comfort, as is too often done. 
" I am ashamed to see you in this dirty place," says 
Brown. " As to the place. Jack," replied the other, 
" if it has helped to bringyou toas^nscof your past 
" offences, it will be no bad place for you. lam 
" heartily sorry for your distress and your sickness; 
" but if it should please God by them to open your 
*.' eyes, and to shew you that sin is a greater evii 
" than the prison to which it has brought you, all 
*' may yetbe well. I had rather see you in thb 
*' humble penitent state, lying on this dirty bed, in 
*' this dismal prison, tlian roaring and rioting at the 
*' Greyhound, the king of the company, with hand- 
" some clothes on your back, and plenty of money 
" in your pocket," 

Brown wept bitterly and squeezed bis hand, but 
vas too u eak to say niucli. Mr. Stock then desiied 
the gaoler to let him have such things as were need- 
ful, and he would pay for them. He would not 
leave the poor fellow till he had given him with his 
own hands some broth which the gaoler had gftt ready 
for him, and some medicines vhich the doctor had 
sent. All this kiiidnesscut Brown tothe heart. He 
was just able lo sob out, " My unnatural father 
" leaves me to perish, and my injured friend is more 
" than a father to me." .Stock told him that one 
proof he must give of his repentance wu.s, that, be 
uiustforgiM' liLsfathcr, whose provocation had been 
, ] le tln'ii said he would leave him for 
the nre^eLHllv lukesome rest, and desired him to lift 
,Vip his hciit w God for mercy. " Deai* Jumesi,!' 
rq.ll.-d 
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replied Brown, " do you pray for me, God per- 
** haps may hear you, but he will never hear the 
** prayer of such a sinner as 1 have been." " Takev 
** care how you think so," said Stock. " To be- 
** lieve that God cannot forgive you would be still 
** a greater sin than any you have yet committed 
" against him." lie then explained tohimin a few 
words, as well as he was. able, the nature of repent- 
ance and forgiveness through a Saviour, and warn- 
ed him earnestly against Unbelief and hardness of 
heart. 

Poor Jack grew much refreshed in body with the 
.comfortable things be had tak6n ; and a little cheer- 
ed with Stock's kindness in coming so far to see, and 
to forgive such a forlorn outcast,, sick of an infec- 
tious distemper, and locked within the walls of a pri- 
i$on. Surely, said he to himself, there must be some 
mighty power in a religion which can lead men to 
do such things! things so much against the grain as 
^o forgive- such an injury, and to risk catching such 

a distemper ; but he was so weak he could not ex* 
press this in words. He tried to pray, but he could 

not ; at length, overpowered with weariness, he fell 

asleep. 

When Mr. Stock came back, he was sui'prised to 

find him so much better in body ; but his agonies of 

mind were dreadfuL and he had now got strength 

to express part of the horrors which he felt. 

** James," said he, (looking wildly,) '^ it is all over 

*' with me. I am a lost creature. Even your pray- 

*' ers cannot save me.*— »-" Dear Jack," replied Mr. 
Stocky ** I am no minister; it does not become me 
*^ to talk much to thee : but I know I may venture 
^' to say whatever is in the Bible. As ignorant as I 
^ am I shall be siife enough while I slick to that." 
.— *' Aye," said the sick man, " you used to be 
^^ ready enough to read to me, and I would not lii> 

*' ten, 
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*• ten, or if Idid it was oflly to make fun of n-hlt I 
** beard, and now you n-ill not so much as read a 
** bit of a chapter to me." 

This was the very p6int to whicli Stock longed to 
bring him. So he took a little Bible out of his- pock- 
et, which he always carried with him on a journey, 
and read slowly verse by verse, the 35th chapter of 
Isaiah. When he came to the sixth and seventh 
Verses, poor Jack cried so much that Stock was for- 
ced to stop. The worcis were Ltt the wivked man 
forsake hiswuy, and ike unrighteous man his thoughts^ 
arid let him reiurnvnio the Lord. Here Brown stop- 
ped him, saying, " Oh it is too late, too late for 
" me." — " Let me finish the verse," said Stock, 
** and you v. ill see your error ; you will see that it 
*' is never too late," So he read on — Let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have m^cy upon him^ 
and to our God, and he will abuTidantly pardon. Here 
Brown started up, snatched the book out of his hand, 
and cried out, '* Is that really there f No, no ; 
•' that's of your own putting in, in order to com- 
•' fort me ; let me look at the words myself." — 
•* No, indeed," said Stock, " I would not for the 
" world give you unfounded comfort, or put off any 
'* notion of my own for a scripture doctrine."— 
* But is it possible!" cried the sick man, " that 
" God may really pardon me? Do'st think he can? 
*' Do'st think he will?" — " I am sure of it," said 
Stock; " I dare not give thee false hopes, or iij. 
«' deed, any hopes of my own. But these are 
" God's own words, and the only difficulty is to 
" know when we are really brought into such a 
" state as tbal the words may be applied to us. 
" Ffr a ie\i may be full of comfort, andyetm^y 

Mr. Stock was afraid of saying more. He would 

not venture out of his depth ; nor, indeed, was poor 
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Brown able to bear more discourse just now. So he 
made hiui a present of the Bible folding down suck 
places as he thought might be best suited to his state^ 
and took his leave, being obliged to return home that 
night. He left a little money with the gaoler, to 
add a few comforts to the allowance of the prison, 
and promised to return in a short time. 

When he got home, he described the suffering^ 
and misery of Brown in a very moving manner ; 
but Tommy Williams, insfcad of being properly 
affected at it, only said, ^^ Indeed, master, I am 
** not very sorry; he is rightly served." — ^^ How, 
** Tommy," said Mr. Stock {rather sternly,) *'^ not 
sorry to see a fellow-creature brought to the low- 
est state of misery ; one too whom you baveknown 
so prosperous?" " No, master, I can't say I am ; 
*^ for Mr. Brown used to make fun of you, and 
** laugh at you for being so godly, and reading 
"' your Bible." 

** Let me say a few words to you. Tommy," 
said Mr. Stock. " In the first place you should 
*' never watch for the time of a man's being: brought 
** low by trouble to tell of his faults. Next, you 
** should never rejoice at his trouble, but pity him, 
^' and pray for him. Lastly, as to his ridiculing me 
** for my religion, if I cannot stand an idle jest, I 
** am not worthy the name of a Christian. — lie that 
*^ is ashamed of me and my wordy do'st remember 
** what follows. Tommy?" — " Yes, master, 'twas 
•* last Sunday's text, — of him shall the Son of Alan 
** be ashamed when he shall judge the worlds 

Mr. Stock soon went back to the prison. But he 
did not go alone. He took with him Mr. Thomas, 
the worthy Minister who had b^een the guide and in- 
structor of his youth, who was so kind as to go at 
his request and visit this forlorn pri9oner. When 
they got to Brown's door, they found him sitting 
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up in his bed with the Bible in bis hand. This was 
a joyful sight to Mr, Stock, who secretly thanked 
God for it. Brown was reading aloud ; they listen- 
ed; it was the fifteenth, of Saint Luke. The cir- 
cumstanccs of this beautiful parable of the Prodigal 
Son were bo much like his own, that the story pier- 
ced him to the soul ; and he stopped every minute, 
to oompare his own case with that of tbe Prodigal. 
He was just got to the eighteenth verse, I will arise 
and 'go to my father, — at that moment he spied his 
two friends; joy darted into his eyes. " O dear 
" Jem," saidhe, " it is 7W( too late, 1 will arise and 
" go to my father, ray heavenly Father, and you, 
" sir, will shew me the way, won't youf" said he 
to Mr. Thomas, whom he recollected. " I am 
" very glad to seeyou in so hopeful a disposition.'* 
said the good Minister. " O sir," said Brown, 
" what a place is this to receive you in ? O, sec to 
" what 1 have brought myself !" 

'* Your condition, as to this world, is indeed very 
*' low," replied the good divine, " Rut what are 
" mines, dungeons, or g.illies, to that eternal hope- 
'• less prison to which your unrepented sins must 
" soon have consigned you. Even in tliis gloomy 
'* prison, on this bed of straw, worn down by pain, 
" povertj', and want, forsaken by your worldly 
" friends, an ohjt.x;t of scorn to those with whom you 
" used to carouse and liot ; yet here, I say, brought 
" thus low, if you have at last found out your on n 
vileness, and your utterly undone state by sin, 
you may still be more an object of favour in the 
sigliL of God, than when you thought yourself 
piospeious and happy ; when the world smiled 
upon jOH, and you pass-ed your days and nights 
ill envied gaiety and unchristian riot. If you ■ 
"Will but improve the present awful visitation; if 
you do hut heartily renounce and abhor your pre- 
" sent 
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*^ sent awful irisitation ; if you do but heartily ire- 
** nounce and abhoi* your present evil courses ; if you ^ 
*' even now turn to the Lord your Saviour with lively 
*' faith, deep repentance, and unfeigned obedience^ 
^* I shall still have more hope 6f yon than of many 
** whoare going on quite happy, because quite insen-^ 
" sible. The heavy laden sinner, who has discovered- 
'^ the iniquity of his own heart, and his utter inability 
" t^ help himself, may be restored to God's favour, 
V and become happy, though in a. dungeon. And be 
*^ as^im^d, that he who from deep and humble contri'^ 
''' tion dares not so much ais lift Up his eyes to heaven* 
^^ when with a hearty faith he sighs out. Lord be 
^ merciful to, me a sintier^ shall in no wise be cast 
" out. These aie the words of him who cannot 
« lie." 

It is impossible to describe the fielf-ab&semi^nt, the 
grief, the joy, the ^hame, the hope, and the fear which 
filled the mind of this poor man. A dawn of comfort 
at length shone on his benighted mind. His humili^ 
ty and fear of fallihg back into his fol:'mer sins, if he 
should ever recover, Mr. Thomas thought werestrono* 
symptoms of a sound repentance. He improved and 
cherished every good disposition he saw arising in his 
heartland particularly warned him against self deceit, 
self-confidence, and hypocrisy. 

After Brown had deeply expressed his sorrow for 
his offences, Mr. Thomas thus addressed him:— 
" There are two ways of being sorry for sin. Are 
" you., Mr. Brown, afraid of the guilt of sin because 
" of the punishment annexed to it, or are you afraid 
" of sin itself ? Do you wish ta be delivered from 
** the power of sin ? Do you hate sin because you 
" know it is offensive to a pure and holy God ? Or 
" arfe you only ashameci of it because it has brouo-ht 
" you to a prison, and exposed you to the contempt 
" of the world ? It is not said that the wages of tlijs 
** or j:hat particular sin is death, but of sin in general ; 
Vol. III. H ^- there 
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" there is no exception made because it is a more 
" creditable or a favourite sin, or IjeCBUse it is a little 
" one. There are, 1 repeat, two ways of being sor- 
" ry for sin. Cain was sorry — Mj/ punishment M 
" greater than I can bear, said he ; but here you see 
" the punishment seemed to be the canseof concern, 
'* not the sin. David seems to have had a true no- 
*' tion of godly sorro«-> when he says, JVash me/r&tn 
" mine iniquity, cleanse mefrmn ■my sin. And when 
" Job repented tn dtist and ashes, it is not said he ex- 
" cused himself, but ke ablwrred hirnisetf. And the 
" prophet Isaiah called himself-an^Mej because he 
" wa& a Tnan of unclean ii^ ; iov.sa\d\tt,£ have seen 
" the King, the Lord nf hosts ; that is, he could not 
'' take the proper measure of his own iniquity till be 
" had considered the perfect holiness of God." 

One day, when Mr. Thomas and Mr. Stock came 
tu see him, they found him move than commonly af- 
fected. His face was more ghastly pale than usual, 
and his eyes were red with crying. *' Oh, sir," said 
he " what a sight I have just seen ! Jolly George, as 
" we used to call him, the ringleader of all our mirth, 
" who was at the bottom of all the fun, and tricks, 
*' and wickedness, that are carried on within these 
" walls, Jolly George is just dead of the jail distem- 
" per! He taken, and I left! I u'du/ii be carried into 
" his room to speafc to him, to beg liim to take warn- 
" ing by me, and that I might take warning by him. 
** But what did I see ! what did I hear ! not one 
" sign of repentance ; not one dawn of hope, Ago- 
" ny of body, blasphemies on his tongue, despair in 
*' his soul ; while I am spared and comforted with 
" hopes of mercy iuid acceptance. Oh, if all my old 
" friends at the Greyhound could but then have seen 
" Jolly George ! A hundred sermons about death, 
" sir, don't speak so borne, and cut so deep, as thb 
" 'ight of one dying sinner," 

Brown 
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. Brovn grew gradually better in his healthy that is^ 
the fever mended, but the distemper settled in his 
limbs) so that he seemed likely to be a poor, weakly 
cripple the rest of Ills life. But as he spent much of 
his time in prayer, and in reading such parts of the 
Bible as Mr. Th9fmas directed, he improved every 
day in knowledge and piety, and of course grew more 
resigned to pain and infirmity. 

Some months after this, his hard-hearted father, 
tvho had never been prevailed upoR to see him, or 
offer him the least relief, was taken off suddenly by a 
fit of apoplexy ; and, after all his threatenings, he di- 
ed without a will. He was one of those silly, supcr- 
6U0US men, who fancy they shall die the sooner for 
having made one ; and who love the world and the 
things that are in the w^orld so dearly, that they 
dread to set about any business which may put them 
IB mind that they are not always to liVe in it. As, by 
thia neglect, his father had not fulfilled his threat of 
cutting him off with a shillings Jack^ of course, went 
shares with his brothers in what theit father left. — • 
What fell to him proved to bejust enough to discharge 
him from prison, aild to pay all his debts, but he bad 
nothing left^ His joy at being thus enaliled to mal^e 
restitution was so great, that he thought little of his 
own wants. He did not desire to conceal the most 
triHing debt, nor to ke^p a shilling for himself^ 

Mr. Stock undertook to settle all his affairs. There 
did not remain money enough > after evefy creditor 
was satisfied, even to pay for his removal home. Mr. 
Stock kindly sent his own cart for him with a bed in 
it, made as comfortable as possible, for he was too 
weak and lame to be removed anv other Mav* Sind 
Mrs. Stock gav6 the driver a particular charge to be 
tender and carefal of him, and not to drive hard, nor 
to leave the cart a moment. 

H 8 Mr. 
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Mr. Stock would fain have taken him into his own 
nouse, at least for a time, so convinced was he of hfe 
sincere reformation both of heart and life ; but Brown 
would not be prevailed on to be further burdensome 
to this generous friend. He insisted on beins: carri- 
ed t6 the parish workhouse, which he said was a far 
better place than he deserved. In this house Mr. 
Stock furnished a small room for him, and sent hitn 
every day a morsel of meat from his own dinner. 
'Tommy Williams begged that he might always be 
allowed to carry it, as some atonement for his having 
for a thoment so far forgotten his duty, as rather to 
tejoibe than sj^mpathize in Brown^s misfortunes. He 
never thought of this fault without sorrow, and of- 
ten thanked his master for the wholesome lesson 
he then gave him, and he was the better for it all 

his life. 

Mrs. Stock ofteii Carried poor Brown a dish <rf tea 

or a bason of good broth herself. He was quite a 
^fi^ple, and never able to' walk out as long as he liv- 
ed. Mr. Stock, Will Simpson and Tommy Willianis 
laid their heads together, and contrived a sort of bar- 
row on which he was often.carried to church by some 
of his poor neighbours, of which Tommy was always 
one ; and he requited th6ir kindness, by reading a 
good book to them whenever they would call in 5 jlnd . 
he spent his time in teaching their children to sing 
J>salms or say the catechism* 

It was no small joy to him thus to be enabled to go 
to church. Whenever he was carried by tlie Grey- 
hound, lie was much moved, and used to put up }^ 
,J)rayer full of repentance for the past, and praise iof- 
tb& presents 
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^ Dialogue between James Stock and Will Simpson^ ,- 
the Shoemakers y as they sat at Work, on the duty of // -\ , 
car tying Religion into our common Business^ ^ - 

James Stock, and his journe3'^man Will Simpson, 
p,s I informed my readers in the Second Part, had re- 
solved to work together one hour every evening, in 
order to pay for Tommy Williams's schooling. This 
circumstance broufjht them to be a s:ood deal tojje- 
ther when the rest of the men were crone home. Now 
it happened that Mr. Stock had a pleasant way of enr 
deavouring to turn all cornmon events to some use ; 
and he thought it right on the present occasion tq 
make the only returrj in his power to Will Simpson 
for his great kindness. For, said he, if Will gives up 
so much of his time, to help me to provide for this 
poor boy, it is the least I can do to try to turn part 
of that time to jthe purpose of promoting Will's spi- 
ritual gQocl. Now as the bent of Stock's own mind 
-was religious, it was ea^y to hin^ to "lead their talk 
to something profitable. He always took especial 
care, however, that the subject should be iqtro^U' 
iced properly, phearfuUy, and without constraint. — • 
As he well knew that great good may be sometimes 
done by a prudent attention in seizing proper oppor- 
tunities, so he knew thz^t the cause of piety hadbeert 
sometimes hurt by forcing serious subjects where 
there was clearly no disposition to receive them. I 
say he had found out that two things were necessary 
to the promoting of religion among his friend^; a 
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Warm zeal to be-alrfays on the watch for occasions, 
and a cool ji^gment to distinguish which n as the 
right time an J place to make use of them. To know 
Imo) to"^(r.good is a great matter, but to know wAen 
to dp^tis no small one. 

SHD|)son was an honest good-natured young man ; he 
'was now become sober, and rather religiously dispo- 
,*• s*ed. But he was ignorant; he did not know much of 
* the groundsof religion, orofthecorruptionofhisown 
nature; he was regular at church, but was first drawn 
thither rather by his skill in psalm-singing than by 
any great devotion. He had left off going to the 
Greyhound, and often read the Bible, or some other 
good book OR the Sunday evening. This he thought 
was quite enough ; he thought the Bible was the pret- 
tiest history book in the world, and that religion was a 
very good thing for Sundays. But he did not much 
understand what business people had with it on work- 
ing days. He had left off drinking because it had 
brought Williams to the grave, and his wife to tlirt 
and rags; but not because he himself had seen the 
evil of sin. He now considered swearing and sab- 
bath breaking as scandalous and indecent, but he 
bad not found out that Jjoth were to be left offbecause 
they are highly offensive to God, and grieve his Holy 
Spirit. As Simpson was lessself conceited than most 
ignorant people are. Stock had always a good hope 
that whcit he should come to be better acquainted 
with the wo!xJ of God, and with the evil of his own 
heart, he would become one day a gooil christian. 
The great hindrance to this was, that he fancied 
liimsettso already. 

One evening Simpson had been calling to Stock*^ 
uiiiidhow disoiiJerly the house and shop, where thej 
were now sitting quietly at work, badformcrly^beenji 
and he vrent on thus : 
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Wiff. How comfortably we live now, master, to 
what we used to do in William's time ! I used then 
never to be happy but whep we were keeping it iip 
all night, but now I am as merry as the day is long. 
I find I am twice as happy since I am grown good 
and sober. 

Stock. I am glad you are happy, Will, and I re- 
joice that you are sober ; but I would not have you 
t jike too much pride m your own goodness for fear it 
should become a sin, almost as great as some oC 
those you have left off. Besides, I would not have 
you make quite so sure that you are good. 

JVilL Not good, master! why don't you find 
me regular and orderly at work? 

Stock, Very much so, and accordingly I have 
a great respect for you. 

JVill. I pay every one his own, seldom miss, 
church, had not been drunk sii>ce Williams died, 
have handsome clothes for Sundavs, and save a in-* 
fie every week- 

Stock. Very true, and very laudable it is ; and to 
all this you may add that you very generously work 
an hour, for poor Tommy's education, every evening 
without fee or reward. 

JVilL Well, master, what can a man do more? 
If ^11 this is not being good, I dont know 
what is. 

Stock. AH these things are very right as far 
as they go, and you could not well be a Christian 
without doing them. But I shall make you stare, 
perhaps, when I tell you, you may do ifll these 
things, and many more, and yet be no Christian. 

fVilL No Christian ! surely, master, I do hope 
that aftei' all I have done, you will not be so unkind 
as to say I am no Christian. 

Stock. God forbid that I should say so. Will. — 
I hope better things of you. But come now, what 
do 3 ou think it is to i^e a Ciiristian. 

Will. 
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Will. What! why to be christenQd when one is 
a child, to learn the catechism^ whqa ane can read, 
to be confirjx^ed when one is a youth, and to go to. 
church when one is a man, 

StQck. These are all very proper things, and 
quite necessary. They make part of a Christian's 
life. But for all that, a man may be e:^act intliecn 
all, and yet not be a Christian. 

JVilL Not b^ a Chrii^tian I ha ! ha ! ha ! you ar^ 
^ very comical, master. 

Stock. No indeed, I am very serious, Will. At 
this rate it would be a very easy thing to be a Chris- 
tian, and every man who went through certain forms 
would be a good man ; and one man who observed 
these forms would be as good as another. Whereas, 
if we come to examine ourselves bv the word of God • 
I am afraid there are but few cojmparatively whom 
Qur Saviour would allow to be real Christians. — : 
What is your notion q{ ^ Christian's practice ? 

Will. Why, he must not rob, nor ipurder, nor 
get drunk. He n^qst avoid scandalous things, and 
4o as other decent orderly people do. 

Stock, It is easy enough to be what the world 
calls a Christian, but not to be wliat the Bible calls 
so. 

WiU' Why, master, wq working men are not ex- 
pected to be saints, and martyrs, and apostles, and 
ministers. 

Stock. We ariC not. And yet. Will, there are not 
two sorts of Christianity ; we are called to practise^ 
the same religion which they practised, and some- 
thing of the same spirit is expected in us which we 
rt^verence in theni^, It was not saints and martyrs 
oply to whoip our Saviour said that they must crucify, 
the world with its affections and lusts. We are called 
to be h^ly in our measure and degree, as lit who hath 
Cdilled Y^ is holj/. It was npt only saints and martyrs 

who 
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who were told that they must not be like mindedwiih 
Christ. That they must do all to the glory of God. — 
That they viust renounce the spirit of the world ^ and 
deny themsekes. It was not to apostles only that 
Christ said, They must have their conversation iu 
Hewvai. It was not to a few holy men set apart for 
the altar, that he said, They must set their affections 
<m things above. That they inust 7iol be cofiformed to 
the world. No, it was to fishermen, to publicans, to 
farmers, to day-labourers, to poor tradesmen, that he 
spolie when he told them, they must love not the world, 
nor the things of the world, — That they must renounce 
the hidden things of dishonesty, grow in grace ^ lay up 
fqr themselves treasures in Heaven. 

Will. All this might be very proper for them to 
be taught, because they liadnot been bred up Chris- 
tians^ but Heathens or Jews : aqd Christ wantecj to 
make them his followers, tha^t is^ Christians. But 
tii^nk God we do not wahj: to be taught all this, for 
%ye (j.re Christians, bqrq in a Chpstian country, of 
Christian parents. 

Stock. I suppose then you fancy that Christianity 
comes to people in a Christian country by nature ? 

JVill. I think it comes by a good education or a 
gpod example. When a fellow who has got any 
sen^ sees a man cut off in his prim^e by drinking, 
like Williams, I think he will begin to leavp it off. 
When he sees another man respected, like you, mas- 
ter, for honesty and sobriety, and going to church, 
W'hy he will grow hpnest, and sober, and go to 
cimrch ; that is, he will see it Iiis advantage to be a 
Christian. 

Stock. Will, wh.at you say is the truth, but 'tis 
not the whole truth. You are right as far as you go, 
but you do not go far enouorh. The worldly ad van- 
tages of piety, are, as you suppose, in general great. 
Credit, prosperity, and hcaltli, almost naturally at- 
tend 
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tend on a religious life, both because a religious life 
supposes a sober and industrious life ; and because a 
inan who lives in a course of duty puts himself ia 
the way of God^s blessing. But a true Chi*istian has 
a still higher aim in view, and will follow religion 
even under circumstances, when it may hurt his 
credit and ruin his prosperity, if it should ever hap- 
pen to be the will of God that he should be brought 
into such a trying state. 

With Well, master, to speak the truth, if I go 
to church on Sundays, and follow js\y work in the 
week, I must say I think that is being good. 

Stock. I agree with you, that he who does both^ 
gives the best outward signs that he is good as you 
call it. But our going to church, and even reading 
the bible, are no proofs that we are as good as we 
peed be, but rather that we do both these in order to 
make us better than we are. We do both on Sun-» 
4ays, as means, by God's blessing, to make us bet^ 
ter all the week. We are to bring the fruits of that 
chapter or of that sermon into our daily life, and try 
to get our inmost heart and secret thoughts, as well 
as our daily conduct, amended by them. 

IVilL Why sure, master, 3'ou won't be so unrea^ 
sonable as to want a body to be religious always ? I 
can't do that neither. I'm not such a hypocrite as to 
pretend to it. 

Stock. Yes, you can he so in ^verv action of your 
Jife! 

Will. What, ipaster, always to be thinking about 
ifeligion ? 

Stock, No, far from it Will ; much less to be al-. 
ways talking about it. But you must be always act- 
ing under its pow er and spirit. 

Will^ But surely 'tis pretty well if I do this when I 
go to church ; or while \ am saying my prayers. 
J'>en you, muster, as strict as you ar^, would not have 

m^ 
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mc always on my knees, nor alwap at churqli, I sup- 
pose : for then how would your work be carried on^ 
and how would our town be supplied with sboe3? 

Stock. Very tiue, Will. 'T would be no proof df 
our religion to let our customers go barefoot ; but 
*twould be a proof of our laziness, and we should 
starve as we ought to do. The business of the world 
must not only be carried on, but carried on with spi- 
rit and activity. We have the safrne authority for not 
being sloth fulin business as wc have for being fervent 
in spirit. Rt^ligion has put godHness and laziness as 
wide asunder as any two things in the world; and 
-what God has separated, let no man pretend to join; 
Indeed the spirit of religion can have no fellowship 
« with sloth, indolence, and self-indulgence. But still, 
a christian does not carry on his common trade quite 
like another man neither ; for something of the spirit; 
which he labours to ;Utain at church, he canieswith 
him into his workliv concerns. While there are 
some who set up for Sunday Christians, who have no 
notion that they are bound to be week-day Christians 
too, 

*lVilL Why, master, I do think, if God Almighty 
|s contented with one day in seven, he ^von't thank 
you for throwing him the other six inta the bargain. 
I thought he gave us them for our owfi use ; and I 
am sure nobody works harder all the week than yoit 

do. ' ' 

Stock, God , it is true, sets apart one day in seven 
f' for actual rest from labour, and for more immediate 
/ devotion to his service. But shew me that text, 
wherein he says, thou shalt love the Lord thy God- 
on Sundays — Thou shalt keep my commandments 
on the Sabbath Day — To be carnally minded on Sun-^ 
dai/s^ is death — Cease to do evil, and learn to do well 
one day in seven — Grow in grace on the Lord^s Day 
Is there any such text ? 

IViUs 
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JVtlL No, to be sure there is not ; for that woul5 
be encouraging sin on all the other days. 

Stock. Yes, just as you dq ^hen you make religion 
^ thing for the church, and not for the world. There 
is no one lawful calling in pursuing whiqh we may 
not serve God acceptably. You and I may serve him 
■while we ^re stitching this pair of boots. Farn^er 
Furrow, while he is plowing yonder field. Betsy 
West, over the way, whilst she is nursing her sick 
mother. Neighbour Incle, in measuring out his tapes 
and ribbons. I say, all these may serve God just as 
acceptably in those employments as at qUurqh^ I had 
almost said morQ so. 

Will, Aye, indeed — how can that be ? Now you're 
too much on t'otlier side. 

Slock. Because a man's trials in trade being often 
greater, they give him fresh means of glorifying God^ 
^nd proving the sincerity of religion. A man who 
mixes in business, is naturallv brou«:ht into continual 
temptations and difficulties. These will lead him, if 
he be a good man to look more tq God, than he per- 
haps would otherwise do. He ?ees temptations on thq' 
right hand and on the left ; hp knqws that there are 
snares all aroui)d him ; this makes hiiT\ watchful : he 
feels that the enemy within is too ready to betray 
him ; this niakes him humble himself ; while a sensQ 
of his own diihculties qnakeshim tender tq the failing^. 
pf others. 

Will. Then you would make one believe, after 
^11, that trade and business ipust be sinful in it*$elf, 
since it brings a man into all these snares au4 
scrapes. 

Stock. No, no. Will ; trj^de apd business don't 
^rreate evil passions — they were in the heart before — r 
Only now and ihpn they seem to lie snug a litt^e-T 
our concerns with the world bring them out ipto ac- 
tion a little mor^, and thus sliew both others andour-* 

selves 
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selves what we really are. But then, as the world 
offers more trials on the one hand, so on the other 
it holds out more duties. If we are called to battle 
oftener, we have more opportunities of victory. Eve- 
ry temptation resisted, is an enemy subdued ; and 
Ac that ruleth his awn spirit , is better than he that 
iaketh a city. 
' ' WilL I don't quite understand you, master. 

Stock, I will try to explain myself. There is no 
passion more called out by the transactions of trade 
than covetousness. Now, *tis impossible to withstand 
such a master sin as that, without carrying a good 
deal of tlie spirit of religion into one's trade. 

WilL Well, I own T don^t yet see how I am to be 
religious when Fm hard at work,, or busy settling an 
iiccount. I can't do two things at once ; 'tis as if T 
X^^ere to pretend to naake a shoe and cut out a boot at 
the same moment. 

Stock, I tell you both must subsist together. Nay, 
the one must be the motive to the other. God com- 
mands us to be industrious, and if we love him, the 
desire of pleasing him should be the main spring of 
our industry. 

WilL I don't see how I ca« always be thinking 
;about pleasing God. 

Stock. Suppose, now, a man had a wife and chil • 
dfen whom he loved, and wished to serve ; would 
not he be often tliinking about them while he was at 
work ? and though he would not be always thinking 
nor always talking about them, yet would not the 
very love he bore them be a constant spur to his in- 
dustrv? He would always be pursuing the same 
course from the same motive, though his words and 
even his thoughts must often be taken up in the com- 
mon transactions of life. 

Will: I say first one, then the other; now for la-* 
bour, now for religion. 

Stoi;k\ 
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Stock. I will s^ew that both must go togettiet'. 
I will BuppOHC you were going to buy so many skins 
«f our ciirrier — tbat is quite a worldly transaction — • 
you can't see what a spirit of religion has to do vrith 
buying a few catves' skins. Now, I tell you it hiia 
ft great deal to do nitli it. Covetousness, a desire to 
make a good bargain, may rise up in jout heart. 
Selfishness, a sprit of monopoly, a wish to get ail, 
in order to distress others; these are evil desirei, 
wid must be subdued. Some opportunity of unfair 
gainoflfers, iti which there may be much sin, and 
yet little acandaJ. Here a Christian will stop short ; 
he will recollect, TkaC he wko maketh haste to be 
rkh shall harillif be innocent. Perhaps the sin may 
be on the aide of your dealer- — /te may want to over- 
reach ^cw — this is provoking — ^you are tempted to 
violent anger, perhaps to swear ; — ^here is a fresh de« 
mand on you for a spirit of patience and modera- 
tion, as there was before for a ^rit of justice and 
self-denial. If, by God'sgrace, you get the victory 
ttver these temptations, you are the better man for 
baving been called out to them; always provided 
that the temptations be not of your own seeking. If 
you give way and sink under these temptations, 
don't go and say that trade and business have made 
you covetous, passionate and profane. No, no ; de- 
pend upon it, you were so before ; you would have 
had all these evil seeds lurking in your heart, if you 
had been loitering about at home and doing nothing, 
with the additional sin of idleness into the bargain. 
"JVhen you are busy, the devil often tempts you; 
when you are idle, you tempt the devil. If business 
and iVie; world call these evil tempers into action, bu- 
sitiew and the world call that religion into -action 
too which teaches lis to resist them. And in this you 
«ec t'jo week-day fruit of the Sunday's piety. 'Tis 
trade 
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trade and business in the week which call us to put 
our Sunday readings, praying, and church-going iato 
practice. 

WilL Well, master^ you have a comical way, 
^somehow^ of coming over one. I never should have 
thought there would have been any religion wanted 
in buying and selling a few calves^ skins. But, I be- 
gin to see there is a good deal in what you say. And, 
whenever I am doing a common action, I will try td 
remember that it must be done after a godly sorU 

Stock. I hear the clock strike nine — let us leave 
off our work. I will only observe farther, that one 
good end of our bringing religion into our business 
is, to put us in mind not to undertake more business 
than we can carry on consistently with our religion. 
I shall never commend that man^s diligence, though 
it is often commended* by the world, who is not dili- 
gent about the salvation of his soul. We are as much 
forbidden to be overcharged with the cares of life a$ 
with Its pleasures. I only wish to prove to you, that 
^ discreet Christian may be wise for both worlds ; 
that he may employ his liands without entangling his 
«oul, and labour for the meat that perisheth without 
neglecting that which endureth unto eternal life ; 
that he may be prudent for time, while he is wise for 
eternity. 
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Dialogue the Second. On the duly of carrying Reli- 
gion into our Amusajwnts. 



The next evening Will Simpson being got first to 
hfs work, Mr, Stotk found him siniring very cheei- 
fully over liis last. His master's entrance did not pre- 
vent his finishing his song, which concluded with 
these words : 



When Will had concluded his song, he turned lo 
IVIr. Stock, and suid, " I thank you, nr.aster, for first 
" putting it into my head how wicked it is to sing 
" prophane and indecent songs. I never sing ajiy 
" now wliich have any wicked words in them." 

Jtoiik. I am glad to hear it. So far you do well) 
But there are other things as bad as wicked words, 
nay worse perhaps, though they do not so much 
shock the ear of decency. 

'Will. What is t!iat, master ? Wliat can be so bad 
as wicked words f 

Stock. Wicked thoughts. Will. Which thoughts, 
when they am covered over with smooth words, and 
dressed out in pleasing rhymes, so as not to shock 
modc^ young people by the sound, do more harm to 
their principles than those songs of which the words 
are so gross and disgusting, that no person of coai- 
mondccL-iicy can for a moment listen to them. 

Wia. 
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WilL Well, master, I am sufe that was a very 
pretty song I was singing- when you came in, and 
a song which very sober good people sing. 

Stock. Do thev? Then I will be bold to say, that 
j»inging such songs is no part of their goodness. 
1 heard indeed but two lines of it, but they were so 
heathenish that I desire to hear no more. 

Will, Nt)W you are really too hard. What harm 
could there be in it^* there was not one indecent 
word. 

Stoi'k, I own, indeed, that indecent word.^ are 
purticula:rly offensive. But, as Isaid before, though 
immodest expressions .offend the ear more, they 
do not corrupt the heart, perhaps, inuch more 
than sonsrs of which the words are decent, and the 
principle vicious. In tiie latter case, because there 
is nothing that shocks hiis ear, a man listens till the 
sentiment has so corrupted his heart, tbas his ear 
gixjws hardened too, and by long custom be loses all 
sense of the danger of profane diversions ; and I 
must sav I have often heard voun«: women of cha- 
Tacter sing sx^^ngs in company which I should be 
jishamed to read bv mvself. But come, as we work 
let us talk over this business a little ; and first let 
us stick to this sober song of yours that you boast so 
much about, (repeats. J 

" Since life is no more tfian a passiicre at best» 
** Let us Btrew the way over with flowers.'* 

• • • • • 

Now what do vou learn bv this f . 

ff^ilL Why, master, I don't pretend to loarn 
much by it. But 'tis a pretty tune and pretty 
words. ^ , , 

. Slock. But what do those pretty words mean ? ) 

Will, That we must make, ourselves mer^y be- 
cause life is bliort. . . 
. Vol, UL I Stock. 
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Stock. Will ! Of what religion are you ? 

Will. You are always asking one such odd ques- 
tions, roaster ; why a Christian to be sure. 

Stock. If I often ask you, or others, this ques- 
tion> it b only because I like to know what ground? 
I am to go upon when I ant talking witli you or ibem. 
I conceive that there are in this country two sorts of , 
people, Christians, and no Christians, Now, if 
peo[^e profess to be of this Brst description, I ex- 
pect one kind of notions, opinions, and behaviour 
from them; if they say they araof the latter, then 
I look for another set of notions and actions fiom 
(liem. I compel no nkan to think with me. I take 
every man at his word. I only expect him to think 
and believe according to the character he takes upon 
himself, and ^c* act on the jMinciples of that cha- 
racter which he professes lo maintain. 

Will. That's fair enougli; I can't say but it is, 
to take a man at bis. own word, and on his own 
grounds. 

Stock. Well then. Of whom does the scripture 
Bpeak when it says, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die ? 

Will. Why of heatbcns to be sure, not o£ Christ- 
ians. 

Sloik. And of whom, when it says. Let us crewtf 
eurselves with rosebuds before they are withered? 

Will. O that is Solomon's worldly fool. 

Stock. You disapprove of both then ? 

Will. To be sure I do. I should not be a Christ- 
iiin if I did not. 

Stock. And yet, though a Christian, you are 
admiring the very same thought in the song you were 
ringing. How do you reconcile ttiis ? 

Will. O there is no comparison between them.. 

These several texts are designed to describe loose 

wicked heathens. Now I learn texts as part of my 

lel igion 
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fdligion. But religion you know has nothing to do 
with a song* I sing a song for my pleasure; 

Stock, In our last night's talk, Will, I endea* 
voured to prove to you that religion was to be brought 
into our business, I wish now to let you see that it 
is to be brought into our pleasure also. And that he 
who is really a Christian, must be a Christian in hi^ 
very diversions* 

WUL Now you at'e too strict again, niaster; ad' 
you last night declared, that in our business you 
would not have us always pra^^ing, so I hope that in 
our pleasure you would not have us always psalm- 
singing. I hope you would not have all one's Mngiiig 
to be about good things* 

Stock. Not so Will ; but 1 wduld nrtt have any 
part either of our business or our pleasure to be about 
evil things*^ It is one thing to hp siiiging about re* 
ligion, it is another thing to be singing agahist it* 
Saint Peter, I fancy, would not much have appro-^ 
ved your favourite song. He at leas); seemed to have 
another view of the matter, when he said. The end 
qf all things is at hand. Now this text teaches much 
the, same awful truth with the first line of your song. 
But let us see to what different purposes the apostle 
and the poet turn the very same thought. Your song 
says, b^ause life is so short, let us make it merry* 
Let us divert ourselves so much on the r6ad that wc 
may forget the end. Now what says the apostle. 
Because the end qf all things is at haiuly be ye there* 
fore sober and Watch unto prayer* 

Will. Why, master, I like to be sober t03, and 

have left off drinking. But still I never thought 

tjiat we were obliged to carry texts out of the Bible 

to try the soundness of a song ; and to enable us to 

judge if we might be both merry and wise in sing- 
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Stock, Providence has not so stinted our enjoy- 
ments, Will, but he has left us many' subjects of 
hz^rinless merriment :, but, for my pwn part, 1 am 
never certain that any one is quite harmless till I 
havfe tried it by this rule that you seem to think so- 
strict; There is another favourite catch which t hei^rd 
you and some of the workmen humming yesterday. 

Will. I will prove to you that there is not a word 
of. barm in th(it ; pray listen, now. (sings, J 

«« Which is the bett day to drink — Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed-* 
■" nesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturd-.ry ?*• 

Siocic, N6\f, Will, do you really find youf un- 
tvillingness to drink is so great, that you scaled inr 
fifced of all these incentives to provoke you to it? Do- 
row not find temptation striong enough without ej^- 
citing your inclinations, and whetting your appetites 
irt this manner ? Can any thing be more unchristian 
than to persuade j^buth by pleasant words, set to the 
itiost alluring liiiisie, ti>at the pleasures of drinking 
are so great, that every deCy in the week, naming 
th^tti' all successively, by way of fixing and enlarg- 
ing the idea, is equally fit, equally proper, and 
equally delightful, for what?-— for the low and sen- 
sual purpose of getting drunk. Tell me. Will, are 
you so tery averse to pleasure ? Are you naturally 
cool and dead to all passion and temptation, that 
you really find it necessary to inflame your imagi- 
nation, and disorder your senses, in order to excite 
a quicker relish for the pleasures of sin ? 

Will* All this is true enough, indeed; but I ne* 
Tcr saw it in this light before. 

Stock. As I passed by the Greyhound last nighty 
in the way to my evening's walk in the fields, I 
cauehlthis onevei^se of a song which tlie club were 
>insing. 

« Bring 
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*' Bring the flask, the masic br!og» 
** Joy shail quickly fin^ us $ 
** Drink and dance, and laugh tind slngy i 

<* ^nd cast dull care behind 49.*' 

When I got into the fields, I could not forbear com^; 
paring this song with the second lesson last Sqnd^y 
evening at church; these were the words; Take 
heed lest at amj[ time your heart be croercharged witk^ 
drunkenness y and so that day come upon you tin(i* 
waresy for a^ a snare shall it conys v^pon all them that 
are on tlieface of the earth. 

Will, Why, to be sure if the second lesson was 
right, the song must be wrong. 

S(ock^ I ran over in n\y i^ind also a con ^. 
parison between such songs as that which begin*, 
with 

* • 

** Ddnk and drive care away." 

with those injunctions of holy writ, Watch and pray 
therefore J that you enter not into temptation; and 
again. Watch and pray tJuit you may escape all these 
things. I say I pompared this with the song I allude 
to, 

•* Drink and dritre care away, 

•* Drink and be merry j 

« You'll ne'er go the faster 

«« To the Stygian ferry." 

I compared this with thatawfpl admonition of Scrip* 
ture how to pass the tirpe, Not in xioting and diimk* 
ennesSj not in chambering andwantorness ; but put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pxovision for 
the flesh tofulfl the lusts thereof 

Will, I am afraid, then, master, yau would not 
much approve of what I used to think a very pretty 
song, which begins with. 
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** A plague an .those musty old lubbcrSf « 

*' Who teach us to hst and to think.** 

Stock. Will, wh^t would you think of any ono 
who should sit down and write a book or a song to 
abuse the clergy ? 

Will. Why I should think he was a very wicked 
fellow, and I hope no one would look into such 4 
book, or sing such a song. 

JSiock, And yet it must certainly be the clergy 
who are scoffed at in that verse, it being their pro- 
fessed business to teach us to think and be serious. 

WiU. Aye, master, and now you have opened 
my eyes, I think I can make some of those compa- * 
risons myself between the spirit of the Bible and the 
f^m% of these ^ongs. 

** Bring the i!Mk, the goblet bring*** 

won't stand very well in company wdth the threat of 
the prophet : Woe unto thenf that rise up early ^ thai 
they may miiigle strojig drink. 

Stock. Aj^e, Will ; and these thoughtless people 
who live up to their singing, seem to be the very peo- 
ple described in another pl^ce as glorying in theii* 
intemperance, and acting what their songs describe ; 
• — They look at th^ wine and say it is redy it vtovetk it-' 
self aright in the cup, 

WilL I do hope I shall for the future npt onlj^ be- 
come more careful what songs I sing myself, but aU 
so not to keep company with those who sing nothing 
else but wh^t, iq my sober judgment, I now see to 
be wrong. 

Stock. As we shall have no body in the world to 
come, it is a pity not only to make our pleasmes here 
consist entirely in the delights of animal life, but to 
make our very songs ponsist in eivtoHing and exalt- 
ing 
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ing those delights which are unworthy of the man as 
well as of the Christian. If, through temptation o 
weakness, we fall into errors, let us not establish and 
confirm them by picking up all the songs and scraps 
of verses which excuse, justify, and commend sin. 
That ti)ne is short, is a reason given by these song- 
mongers why we should give into greater indulgen- 
ces. That linie is shorty is a reason given by the 
Apostle why we should enjoy our dearest copaforts as 
if we enjoyed them not. 

Now, Will, I hope you will see the importance of 
so managing, that our diversions (for diversions of 
some kind we all require,) may be as carefully cho- 
sen as our other employments. For to make them 
such as shall effcctuallv drive out of our minds all that 
the Bible and the Minister have been putting into 
them, seems to me as imprudent as it is unchristian- 
But this is not all. Such sentiments as these sonsrs 
contain, set off by the prettiest music, heightened by 
liquor, and all the noise and spirit of wlxat is called 
jovial company, all this, I say, not only puts every 
thing that is right out of the mind, but puts every 
thing that is wrong into it. Such songs, therefore, 
as tend to promote levity thoughtlessness, loose ima^. 
ginations,. false views of life, forgetfulness of death, 
contempt of whatever is serious, and neglect of what- 
evjer is sober, whether they be love songs, or drink-^ 
ing songs, will not, cannot be sung by any man or 
any woman who makes a serious profession of Chris- 
tifinity*^ 

* It h With regret I have lately observed, that the fashionable autho 
and singer of songs more loose, profane, and corrup", than any of 
those here noticed, not only received a prize as the reward of his impor- 
tant servkea, but received also the public acknowledj;ments of anillust. 
^JQtts society for haviijg contributed t9 the ha^^nen of their country f 
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TOM WHITE THS POSTBOT. 



JN TWO PARTS.* 



PART L 



X oM Whije was one of the best drivers oF a post- 
chaise on the Bath road. Tom was the ison of an ho- 
nest labourer at a little village in Wiltshire : he was 
an active industrious boy, and as soon as he was old 
enough he left his father, wlio was burthened with a 
numerous family, and went to live with farmer Hodg- 
es, a sober worthy xn^n in the same village. He 
drove the waggon all the week ^ and on Sundays, 
though he was now grown up, the farmer required 
him to attend the Sunday-school, carried on under 
the inspection of Dr, Shepherd, the worthy vicar, 
and always made him read hia Bible in the evenina: 
after ht had served his cattle ; and would have turn- 
ed him out of his service if he had ever jjone to the 

^le-housc for his own pleasure. 

•>•■•• *. '.■*■• '^ 

Tom 
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Tom by carrying some waggon-loads i^fiiggots to 
the Bear inn, at Deyizes, made many acquaintances 
in the stable-yard. He soo^ learnt to compare his 
own crarter^s frock, and shoes thick set with nails, with 
the smart red jacket, and tight boots of the post- 
boys, and grew ashamed of his own homely dress ; 
he was resolved to drive a chaise, to get money, and 
to see the world. Foolish fellow ! he never consider- 
ed that, though it is true, a wacfgoner works hard all 
day, 3^et he gets a quiet evening at home, and un^ 
disturbed rest at night. However, as there must be 
chaise-boys as well as plough-boys, there was no 
great harm in the change. The evil company to 
which it exposed him, was the chief mischief. He 
left farmer Hodges, though not without sorrow at 
quitting so kind a master, and got himself hired at 
the Black Bear. 

Notwithstanding the temptations to which he was 
now exposed, Tom's good education stood by him 
for some time. At first he was frightened to hear the 
oaths and wicked words which are too often uttered 
in a stable-yard. However, though he thought it\ 
very wrong, he had not the courage to reprove it, 
and the next step to being easy at seeing others sin, 
is to sin ourselves. By degrees he began to think it 
manly, and a mark of spirit in others to swear ; though 
the force of good habits was so strong, that at first 
when he ventured to swear himself it M'-as with fear, 
and in a low voice. But he was soon laughed out of 
bis sheepishness, as they called it; and though he 
never became so profane and blasphemous as some of 
bis companions, ^for he never swore in cool blood, 
or in mirth, as so niany do,) yet he would too often 
use a dreadful bad word wheti hq^was in a passion 
with his horses. And here I cannot but drop a hint 
on the deep folly, as well as wickedness, of being in 
a gre^t rage with poor beasts, who, npt hjiving the 

gift 
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gift of reason, tsannot be moved like human crea- 
tures, with all the wicked words that are said to 
them ; though these dumb creatures, unhappily^ hav* 
ing the gift of feeling, sufier as much as human crea« 
^urcs can do, at the cruel and unnecessary beating's 
given them. Tom had been bred up to tliink that 
drunkenness was a great sin, far he never saw far- 
mer Hodges drunk in his life, and where a farmer i* 
fiober himself his men are less likely to drink, or if 
they do, the master can reprove them with the better 
grace. 

Tom was not naturally fond of drink, yet for the 
sake of being thought merry company, and a hearty 
fellow, he often drank more than he ought As be 
had been used to go to church twice on a Sunday^ 
while he lived with the former, (who seldom used hii^ 
horses on that day, except to carry his wife to chui>ch 
behind him,) Tom felt a little uneasy when he was 
sent the very first Sunday a long journey with a great 
family ; for I cannot conceal the truth, that too ma* 
ny gentlefolks will travel, when there is no necessity 
for it, on a Sunday, and when Monday would answer 
^e end just as well. This is a great grief to all good 
and sober people, both rich and poor ; and it is still 
more inexcusable in the great, who have every day 
at their command. However, he kept his thoughts 
to himself, though he could not now and then help 
thinking how quietly things were going on at the 
farmer's, whose waggoner on a Sunday led as easy a 
life as if he had been a gentleman. But he soon lost 
all thoughts of this kind, and in timd did not know a 
Sunday from a Monday. Tom went on prosperous- 
ly, as it is called, for three or four years, got plenty 
of money, but saved not a shilling, As soon as his 
horses were once in the stable, whoever would might 
see them fed for Tom. - He had other fish to fry. 
Five^, 1?ttrds, Qudgcr-playing, laying wagers, and 

keeping 
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Iceping loose conjpany, each of whidi be atiirst d«- 
liked, and eacU of, wbicti lie socm leitiiicvi to piM^Lue, 
rait away with all his money and ail his spare time ;- 
and tliough he was generally in the way as soo^ a» 
the horses were ready, ^bucausc if there tvasnodrivin^ 
there was no pay,) yet he did not e^re whether lite 
carriage was clean or dirty, it' the horses looked well 
or ill, it" the harness was wlwla, or the horses wei-fi 
Ehod. The certainty that the gains of to-morrow 
Vould make up for the extravagance of to-day, made 
him quite thoiigiitlcss and happy ; for he was young, 
active, and hcattliy,. and never foicsaw that a r^iny 
day might come, when he would uaiit what he uow 
squandered. i 

One day being a little flustered with Iix)uor as ha 
was driving his retuin chaise through Brentford, he 
saw just before him another empty carrii^e, driven 
\>y one of his acquaintance : he whipped up liis lior- 
ses, resolving to outstrip the other, and swearing 
dre^fully that he would be at the Red Lion first — 
for a pint, — " Done," cried the other — a wager. 
Both cut and spurred the poor beasts with the usual 
fury, as if their credit had been really at stake, or 
their lives had depended on this foolish contest. Tom'^ 
chaise had now gofup to that of his rival, and they 
drove along-side of each other with great fury and 
many imprecations. But in a nafrow part, Tom's 
chaiiie being in the middle, with his antagonist on 
one side, and a cart driving against him on the o[,her, 
the horses reared, Uie carriages got etitangled ; Tom 
roared out a great oath to the other to stopi which 
he either could not, or would not do, but returned 
an horrid imprecation that be would win the wager 
if tw was alive. Tom's horses took fright, and be 
LiniKt-li was thrown to the ground with great vio- 
lence. As soon as he cuuld be got from under the 
wheels, he was taken up senseless, iiis leg ^vas broke 
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in two places, and his body much bruised. Some 
people ^vbom the noise bad brought together, put 
him in the post-chaise, in which the waggoner kind- 
ly assisted, but the other driver seemed careless and 
indifferent, and drove off, observing with a brutal 
coolness, I am sorry I have lost my pint ; I should 
have beat him hollow, had it not been for this little 
"^iccident. Some gentlemen who came out of the inn^ 
after reprimanding this savage, inquired who he was, 
wrote to inform his master, and got him discharged : 
resolving that neither they nor any of their friends 
would, ever employ him, and he was long ojt of 
place, and nobody ever cared to be driyen by him- 
Tom was taken to one of those excellent hospitals 
with which London abounds. His agonies were 
dreadful, his leg was set, and a high fever came on. 
As soon as he was left alone to reflect on bis conditio 
on, his first thought was tluit he should die, and bis 
horror was inconceivable.— --Alas ! said he, what wiU 
become of my poor soul ? I am cut off in the very 
commission of three great sins : — -I was drunk, I was 
in a horrible passion, and I had oaths and blasphemies 
in my mouth. — He tried to pray, but he could not ; his 
mind was all distraction, and he thought he was so 
very wicked that God would not forgive him ; be- 
cause, says he, (I ha ve iunned against light and know^ ^ 
ledge; I have had a sober education, and good ex- 
amples ; -I was bred in the fear of God, and the know- \ 
ledge of Christ, and I deserve nothing but punish- 
ment. At length he grew light-headed, and there 
was little hope of his life. Whenever he came to his 
senses for a few minutes, he cried out, O ! that my 
old companions could novv see me, surely they would Y 
take warning by my sad fate, and repent before it is 
too late. 

By the blessing of God on the skill of the surgeon, 
Und the care of the nurses, he, however, grew b^Uer 
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L^^'^MT^^ a few days.OVnd here letinc stop to remark, what 
^ d^w»c * mercy it is H*at we live in a christian country, 
where the poor, when sick, or lame, or wounded are 
taken as much care of as any gentry ; nay, in some 
respects more, because in hospitals and infirmaries 
Aei*e are more doctors and surgeons to attend, than 
most private gentlefolks can afford to have at their own 
bouses^ w here as there never was an hospital in the wholes 
Heathen world. Blessed be God for this, among the 
thousand other excellent finiits of the Christian reli- 
gion ! A religion which, like its Divine Founder, 
while its grand object is the salvation of men's souls, 
teaches us also to relieve their bodily wants. It di- 
rectsus never to forget that He ^vho forgave sins heal- 
ed diseases, and while he preached the Gospel, fed 
the multitude. 

It was eight weeks before Tom could be taken out 
of bed. This was a happj' affliction ; for by the grace 
of God, tWs long sickness and solitude gave him time 
ta reflect on his past life. He began seriously to hate 
ijiose darlinsr sins which had brouo:ht him to the brink 
of ruin. He could now pray heartily ; he confessed 
and lamented his iniquities with many tears, and be- 
gan to hope that the mercies of God, through the 
merits of a Redeemer, might yet be extended to him 
on his sincere repentance. He resolved nevei* more 
to return to the same evil courses, but he did not 
trust in his own strength, but prayed that God would 
give him grace for the future, as well as pardon for 
the past. He remembered, and he was humblccjl at 
the thought, that he used to have short fits of repen- 
tance, and to form resolutions of amendment, in his 
wild and thoughtless days ; and often when hei had a 
bad head-ach after a drinking bout, or had lost his 
money at all-fours, he vowed never to drink or play 
again. But as soon as his head was well, and his 
pockets recruited, he forgot all his resolutions. Atxfl * 

how 
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how should it be otherwise ? for he trusted in his ow^ . 
strength, he nerer prayed to God to strengthen him^ 
nor ever avoided the next temptation. He thought 
that amendment was a thing to be set about at anj 
time ; he did not know that ii is the grace of God 
which bringeth us to repentance. 

'The case was now different. Tom began to find 
that his strength was perfect weakness^ and that he 
could do nothing without the Divine assistance, (xx 
which he prayed heartily and constantly. He sent 
home for his Bible and Prayer-book, which he had 
not opened for two years, and which bad been giveoi 
him when he left the Sunday schooL He spent the 
chief part of his time in reading them, and derived 
great comfort, as well as great knowledge, from this 
employment of his time. The study of the Bible fUK 
ed his heart with gratitude to God, who had not cut 
him off in the midst of his sins, but had given him 
space for repentance ; .and the agonies he had lately 
suffered with his broken leg mcreased his thankful* 
ness, that he had escaped the more dreadful pain of 
eternal misery. ! And here let me remark what en"^^ ^ v^^ - 
couragement this is for rich people to give away bi<>- / 
bles and good bocJ^s, and not to loseall hope, though, 
for a time, they see little or no good effect from it« \ 
According to all appearance, Tom^s books weie ne- 
rer likely to do him any good, and yet his generous 
benefactor, who had cast his bread upon the waters, 
found it after many days ; for this Bible, which had 
lain untouched for years, was at last made the instru* 
ment of his reformation. God will work in his own 
good time, and in his own way, but our zeal and our 
exertions are the means by which he commonly chu^- I ^ 
ses to work. 

As soon as. he got well, and was discharged from 
the hospital, Tom began to think he must return to 
^el bis bread. At first he had some scruples about 

goinor 
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. going bacK to his oFd emjdoy : but, says he sensibly 
enough, gentlefolks mast travel, travellers mu^ have 
chaises, and chaises must have drivers : 'tis a very 
honest calling, and I don't know that goodness be- 
longs to one sort of business more than another ; and 
he who can be good in a state of great temptation, 
pro\4ded the calling be lawful, and the tem])tations 
are not of his own seeking, and he be diligent in 
prayer, may be better tiian another man for aught I 
Inow : and all that belongs to4is iSy to do our duty in 
that state of life in which it shall please God to call us ; 
and leave events in God's hand. Tom had rubbed 
up his catechism at the hospital, and 'tis a pity that 
people don't look at their catechism sometimes when 
they are grown up ; for it is full as good for men and 
•women as it is for children ;.nay, better; for though 
the answers contained in it are intended for children 
to j^epeafy yet the duties enjoined in it are intended 
for men and women to put in practice. It is, if I 
joay so speak,, the very grammar of Christianity and 
of our church, and they who understand every part 
■of their catechism tiioroughlv, will not be ignorant 
Tof any thing which a phiin Christian need to know. 
. Tom now felt crrievcd that he was obliged to drive 
an Sundays. But people who are in earnest^nd have 
their hearts in a thin*^, can iind helps in all cases* 
As soon as be had set down his company at their 
stage, and had seen bis horses fed,. says Tom, a man 
who takes care of his horse^i, will generally think it 
right to let them rest an hoiiroi* two at lcai>t. In eve- 
rv town it is a chance but there may be a cliurcU 
open during part of that time. If the prayei*s siK>uid 
■be over, I'll try hard for the sermon ; it is a cbanco. 
but I may catcii the prayers ; it is worth trying for,. 
however; and as I used to' think nothing of mukin^r 
•a push, for the sake of getiin«r ^u liour ^o gaui'ole, I 
seed not grudge to uLe a lit lie pains extiaordiuary 

to 
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to s6rv5 God. By this watclifulriess he sooii got to 
know th6 hours of service at all thd towns on the road 
he travelled ; and while the horses fed^ Toni vvent to 
church; and it becanie a favourite proverb with him, 
that fpraj/ers and provender hinder no tnarCs journey ; 
and I besr leave to recommend Tonics maxim to all 
travellers, whether master or servant, carrier ot 
coachman. 

At first his companions wanted to laugh and make 
isport of this — but when they saw that no lad on the 
iroad was up so early or wdrked so hard as Tom ; 
when they saw no chaise so neat, no glasses so bright, 
no harness so tight^ no drivers so diligent, so clearij 
or so civil, they found he was no subject to make 
sport at. Tom indeed was v^ry careful in looking 
after the linch pins ; in never giving his horses too 
much water wh^n Ihey were hot; nor, whatever was 
his hast^^ M'ould he ever gallop them up hill^ strike 
them across the head, or when tired, cut and slash 
them, or gallop over the stones^ as soon as he got 
into a town, as some foolish fellows do. What help- 
ed to cUi'C Tom of these bad practices, wasj that 
remark he met with in ttici Bible, that a good man U 
merciful t^ his beast. He was much moved one day 
on reading the |)rophet Jonah, to observe what com* 
passion the great God of heaven and earth had for 
poor beasts: for one of the reasons there given why 
the Almighty was unwilling to destroy the great city 
of Niveveh was, because there was much cattle in it. 
After this, Tom never could bear to see a wanton 
stroke inflicted. Doth God care for horses, said he, 
and shall man be cruel to them ? 

Tom soon grew rich fot one in his station; for 
every gentleman on the road would be driven by no 
other lad if careful Tom was to be had. Being di- 
ligent- he got a great deal of money ; being frugal, 
he spent but little ; and having no vices, he wasted 

Vol. hi. K none. 
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npne- He soon found out that there was some 
meaning in that text which says, that Godlittess hath 
the promise of the life that jiow is, as well as of that 
lnhich is to come : for the Game principles which make 
a man soher and honest, have al^o a natural tendency 
to ma,ke hJm healthy and rich ; while a drunkard 
and a spendthrift can hardly ese»f»e being sick and 
a beggar. Vice is the parent of misery in both 
woritUi 

After a fdw years Tom begged a holiday, and 
mndc a visit to bis native village i his good character 
had got thither before him. He found bis father 
was dead, but during his long illness Tom had sup- 
jilied him with money, and by alloiving him a trifle 
every week, had had the honest satisfaction of keep- 
ing him from the parish. Farmer l,lodges was still 
living, but being grown old and infirRi, he was de- 
sirous to retire from business. He retained a great 
regard for his old servant, Tom ; and finding he was 
worth money, and knowing he knew something of 
country business, he offered to let him a small farm 
at an easy rate, and promised his assistance in the 
management for the firet year, with the hian of a 
Small sum of money, that be might set out with a 
pretty stock. Tom thanked him with tears in his 
■ eyes, went back and took a handsome leave of hi* 
master, who made him a present of a horse and cait^ 
in acknowledgment of his long and faithful services ; 
for, says he, I have saved maiiijfc-4iorses by Tom'* 
care and attention, and I could we\l alford to do the 
same by every servant' ^vho did th^ same by me ; , 
ttnd should be a richer man at the end of every year 
by the same generosity, provided I cOuld meet with 
jii'^l and faithfid sci'vants who deser\ed the same re- 

\M11-ds. 

y Tom was soon settled in his new farm, and in less 

' (ban a year had got every thing neat and decent 
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about him.^ Farmer Hodges's long experience and 
friendly advice, joined to his own industry and hard 
labour, soon brought the farm to grciat perfection. 
The regularity, sobriety > peaceable ness, and piety 
of his daily life^ bis constant attendance at church 
twice every Sunday, and his decent Ad devout be- 
haviour when there, soon recommended him to the 
"Notice of Dr. Shepherd, who was still living, a pat- 
tern of zeal J activity, and benevolence to all parish 
priests. The doctor soon began to hold up Tom, or 
as we must now more properly term him> Mr. Tho- 
mas White, 16 the imitation of the whole parish* 
and the frequent and condescending conversation of 
this worthv clergyman contributed no less than his 
preaching to the improvement of his new parishioner 
in piety. 

Farmer White sooil fdund oiit that a dairy could 
not well be carried on without a mistress, and began 
to think seriously of marrying ; he prayed to God to 
direct him in so important a business; lie knew that 
a tawdry, vaiuj dressy girl was not likely to make 
good cheese and butter, and that a worldly and un- 
godly woman would make a sad wife and mistress of 
a family, lie soon heard of a young woman of ex- 
cclltMit character, who had been bred up by the vi^ 
car's lady, and still lived in the family as upper maid. 
She was prudent, sober, industrious, and religious. 
Her neat, modest, and plain appearance at church 
(for slie was seldom seen any where else out of her. 
master's family) was an example to all persons ip het 
station, and never failed to recommend her to stran- 
gers, even before they had an opportunity of knowing 
the gocd.icsst)f her character. It was her character^ 
however, which recommended her to farmer White 
II e knew that favour is decei/ful, and beautj/ is vain^ 
but a woinqn t hatfeareth the Lardy she shall be prais, 
ed:-^ixycj and not only praised, but chosen too 
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says fanner White, as he took down his bat from the 
nail on which it hung, in order to go and wait on Dr. 
Shepherd, to break bis mind and ask his consent; 
for he thought it would be a very unhandsome return 
for all the favours he was receiving from his minis- 
ter, to decoyVway his faithful servant from her place 
without bis consent. 

This worthy gentleman, though sorry to lose so 
valuable a member of his little family, did not scni- 
ple a moment about parting with her, when he found 
it would be so greatly to her advants^. Tom was 

•agreeably surprised to hear she had saved fifty 
pounds by her frugality^ The doctor married them 
himself^ farmer Hodges being present. 

In the afternoon of the wedding day* Dr. Shep- 
herd condescended to call on farmer and Mrs. White 
to give a few words of advice on the new duties 
they had entered into ; a common custom with him 
on those occasions^ He often took an opportunity 
to drop, in the most kind and tender way, a hint 
on the great indccetfcy of making marriages, christ- 
enings^ and above all, funerals, days of riot and 
excess^ as is too often the Case in Country villages. 
The expectation that the vicar might possibly drop 

. in, in his walks, on these festivities^ often restrained 
excessive drinking,- and improper conversation, 
even among those who were not restrained by 
higher motives, as farmer and Mrs. White were« 

What the doctor said was always in such a cheer- 
ful, good-humoured way, that it was sure to increase 
tlie pleasure of the day, instead of dampino* it. 
*' Well, farmer," said he " and you, my faithful 
** Sarah, any other friend might recommend peace 
" and agreement to you on your marriage ; but I, 

. ** on the contrary J recommend cares and strifes*." 
The company stared — ^but Sarah, who knew that 

• See Dodd^s Sayidgt. 
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her old master was a facetious gentleman, and aU 
Mays had some good meaning behind, looked seri* 
ous. " Cares and strifes, sir," said the farmer, 
" what do you mean r" — ** I mean," said he " for 
^^ the first, that your cares shall be who shall please 
'^ God most, and your strifes, who shall serve him 
** best, and do your duty most faithfully. Thus, all 
" your cares and strifes being employed to the high- 
** ^est purposes, all petty qares and worldly strifes 
** shall be at an end, 

** Always remember, that you have, both of you, a 
** better friend than each other." The company 
stared again, and thought no woman could have so 
good a friend as her husband. ^^ As you have cho- 
" sen each other from the best motives," continued 
the doctor, ** you have everj^ reasonable ground to 
^^ hope for happiness ; but as tKis world is a soil in 
" which troubles and misfortunes will spring up; 
*' troubles fron^ which you cannot save one another ; 
^^ misfortunes which no human prudence can avoid: 
** then remember, ^tis the best wisdom to go to 
^* that friend who is always near, always willing, 
** and always able, to h^lp you, and that friend is 
•* God." 

" Sir," said farmer White, ^' I humbly thank you 
*' for allyour kind instructions, of which I shall now 
stand more in need than ev^r, as I shall have more 
duties to fulfil, I hope the remembrance of 
my past ofiences will keep ipe humble, and the 
*' sense of my ren^aining sin wi|l.keep me watchful, 
'* I set out in the world, sir, with what is called a 
** good natural disposition, but I soon found, to my 
** cost, that without God's grace that will carry a 
** man but a little way, A good temper is a good 
*' thing, but nothing but the fear of God can enable 
" one to bear up against ten^ptation, evil com^^inj^, 
*^ and evil passions. The misfortune of breaking 
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** my leg, as I then thought it, has proved the 
♦* greatest blessing of my life. It sbewtjd me my 
" own weakness/ the vjilue of the Bible, and the 
** goodness x)f God. How many of my brother 
^* drivers have I seen, since that time, cut off in 
*' the prime of life by drinking, or by some sudden 
^* accident, whije I have not only been spared, but 
** blessed and prospered, O sir ! it would be the 
<^ joy of my heart, if some of my old comrades, 
** good-natured, civil fellows, (whom I can't help 
f* loving,! could see, as I have done, the danger 
*' of evil courses before it is too late. Though they 
^* may not hearken to you, sir, or any otlier minis- 
ter, they may beheve me, because I have bee^i 
one of them : and I can speak from experience, of 
•* the great difier^nce there is, even as to worldly 
** comfort, between a life of sobriety and a life of 
** sin. I could tell them, sir, not as a thing I have 
read in a book, but as a truth I feel in my own 
heart, that to fear God and keep his command- 
ments, will not only bring a man peace at the 
last, but will make him happy now. And I will 
^* venture to say, ^ir, that all the stocks, pillories, 
*' prisons, and gibbets in the land, though so very 
\^ needful to keep bad men in order, yet will never 
*^ restrain a good ms^n from committing evil, half so 
" much as that single text, Hox& shall I do this 
\K great mckcdnessy and sin against God ?" Dr. 
Jiheplierd condescended to approve of what the far- 
pier had said, kind^ly shppk him by the banc)^ 
ftnri took le?ive. 
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PART 11. 



The way to Plenty^ or ih€ Second Part of Tom 
IVhite. Written in 1795, the Year of Scarcity. 

Tom White, as we have shewn in the first part 
of his history, from an idle postboy was become a 
respectable farmer. God had blessed his, industry, 
and he had prospered in the world. He.. was sober 
and temperate, and, as was the natural consequence 
he was active and healthy. He was industrious and 
fmgal, and he became prosperous in bis circum- 
stances. This is iq the ordinary course of Proyi- 
denae. But it is not a certain and necessary rule. 
God maketh his sun to shine on the just and the 
wijust. A man who uses pvery honest means of 
thrift and industry, wiU, in most cases, find suc« 
oess attend his l^bot|i*s.« But still the race is not aU 
ways to the swift ^ nor the battle to the strong. — ; 
God is sometimes pleased, for wise ends, to disap- 
point all the worldly hopes of the mo^t upright man. 
His corn may be smitten by a l^light ; bis barns may 
be consumed by fire ; his cattle may he carried off 
by distemper. And to these, and other ajisf6rtunes, 
the good man is as hable as the spi&ndthrift or the 
knave. Succe^ is the comnwn rewar^ of industry, 
but if it were its constant rewg.rd, the industrious 
^ould be tempted to look nq further than tbe.pre- 
jsent state. They would lose one strong ground of 
their faith. It would set aside the scripture scheme. 
This world would then be looked oq as a state of re- 
ward, instead of a state of trial, and we should for* 
get u^ look to a day of final retributioji. 

Farn^er 
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Farmer White never took it into bis hea,cl, tlmt,. 
)>ecause he paid his debts, worked early and late, 
and eat the bread of carefulness, he was therefora 
to come into no muforiune like other folk, but was 
to be free from the common trials and troubles of 
life. He knew that prosperity was far from being 
?L sure mark of God's favour, and bad read in gooct 
books, and especially in the Bible, of the great po- 
verty and afflictions of the best of ^nen. Though 
he was no great scholar, he had sense enough to 
observe, that 9. time of .public prosperity was not 
always SL time of public virtue; and bethought 
that what was true of a whole nation might be true 
pf one man. So the more he prospered the more 
be prayed that prosperity might not corrupt his 
heart. And when he saw lately signs of public dis- 
tress coining on, he \vasnot half so much frightenec| 
as some others were, because he thought it might do 
us good in the long run ; and he was in hopes that a* 
little poverty might bring on a little penitence. The 
'great grace he laboured after was that of a cheer- 
ful submission. He used to say, that if the Lord's 
Prayer had only contained thpse four little wprds. 
Thy will be done^ it would be worth more than the. 
biggest book in the world without them. 

Dr. Shepherd, the worthy vicar, (with whom 
the farmer^s wife had formerly lived as housekeeper,) 
was very fond of taking a walk with him about his 
grounds, and he used to say, that he learnt as much 
from the farmer as the farmer did from him. If the 
doctor happened to observe, I am afraid these long 
rains will spoil this fine piece of oats, the farmer 
>\^ouId answer, but then, sir, think how good it is 
for the grass. If the doctor feared the wheat would 
be but indifferent, the farmer was sure the rye 
would turn out well. When grass failed, he did 
Dot doubt but turnips would be plenty. Even for. 

floods 
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floods ^n4 inundations he would find out some vrzy 
to justify Providence. 'Tis better, said he, to have 
our lands a Httle overflowed, than that the springs 
shoul4 be dried up, and our cattle faint for lack 
of water. When the drought came, he thanked 
God that the season would be healthy ; and high 
winds, which frightened others, he said served to 
clear the air. Whoever, or whatever was wrong, 
he was always sure that Providence was in the right. 
And he used tp sa}^; that c^ man with ever so small 
an inpome, if he had but frugality and temperance, 
and would cut off all vain desiires, and cast his care 
upon God, was richer than a lord who was tormented 
^ by vanity and covetousness. When he saw othiera 
in the wrong, he did not, however, abuse them for 
it, but took care to avoid the same fault. He baj 
sense and spirit enough to break through many old 
but very bad customs of his neighbours, |f a thing 
is wrong in itself, (said he one day to farmer Hodg-» 
es,) a whole parish doing it can't make it right.— «' 
And as to its being an old custopi, why, if it be ^ 
good one I like it the better for being old, because 
it has had ^^ stainp of ages, and the sanction of 
experience on its worth. But if it be old as well 
as bad, that is another reason for my trying to put 
an end to it, that we may not mislead our childrea 
as our fathers have misled us. 



The Roof-Raising^ 

Some years after he was settled, he Uuilt a lar^e 
lie w barn. All the workmen were looking forward 
to the usual holiday of roof-raising. On. this occa. 
sion It was a custom to give a dinner to the work- 
men, with, so much liquor ^fter it that they got so 

drunk,, " 
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drunk, that they not only lost the remaining half- 
day's work, but they were uot al.va)s iJ>Ic to work 
the follon-in" dav. 

Mi-s. White provided a plentiful dinner for roof- 

raisiny, and gave each man his mag of beer. After 

a hearty meal they began to grow clamarous for 

more diink. The farmer said, '* My lads, I don't 

- j^ " grudge you a few gallons of ale merely for the 

V CT- ^ " ^''''^ "* saving my liquor, though thai is some con- 

aJ"^ ," sideration, especialy in these dear times ; but I 

■^ " never will, knowingly, help any man to make a 

■ " beast of himself. I am resolved to break through 

, " a bad custom. You are now well refreshed. If 

'" you will gocheerfully toyoqrwork.you will have 

" half a day's pay to take on S-iturday night more 

" than you would have, if this afternoon were wast- 

*' ed in drunkenness. For this your families will be 

*' the better; whereas, were lio give you more Ji- 

" qiior, when you have already had enmigb, I shoidd 

" help to rob them of their bread, But I wish to 

" shew you, that I have your good at heart fiiU as 

" much as my own profit. If you will now go to 

*' work, I will give you all another mug at night 

" when you leave off. Thus your time will be sav- 

*' ed, your families helped, and my ale will not go 

" to make reasonable creatures worse tban brute 

*' beasts." 

Here he stopped. " You are in the right on*t, 
" master," said Tom the Thatcher j " you are a 
" hearty man, fanner," s^d John Plane, the carpen- 
ter. " Come along, boys," said Tiih Brick the 

tnason ; so they all went merrily to work, fortified 
\ i^ithagood dinner. There was only one drunken 

I »tirly fellow that refused ; this was Dick Guzzle the 

' =miih. Dick never works above two or three dai*- "t 

I the week, and spends the others at the Iteil Liun. He 

I Mf'ure, tlial if tiic/ai'm«;r did not gi\'e him as much li- 

I q"or 
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tjiior as he liked at roof-raising, he would not strike 
another stroke, but ^vould leave the job unfinished, 
and he might get hands where he could. Farmer 
White took him at his word, and paid him off direct- 
ly : glad enough to get rid of such a sot, whom he 
had only employed from pity to a large and almost 
starving family. When the men came for their mug 
in the evening, the farmer brought out the remains 
.of the cold gammon; they made a hearty supper^ 
p,nd thaqked him fpr having broken through a foolish 
custom, which was afterwards much left off in that 
parish, though Dick would not come into it, and lost 
jnost of his work in consecjuence. 

Farmer White's labourers were often complainings 
that things were so dear that they could not buy a 
bit of meat, He knew it w^s partly true, but not en- 
tirely ; for it was before these very hard times that 
their complaints began. One piorning he stept out 
to see how an outhouse which he w^s thatching went 
on. He was surprised to find the work at a stand. 
He walked over to tlie thatcher's house, <* Tom," 
** said he, I desire that piece of work may be finisU- 
*^ ed directly. If a shower comes my grain will be 
** spoiled." — " Indeed, master, I shan't work to-day, 
*^ nor to-morrow neither," said ToAi. ' ** You for- 
** jret that 'tis Easter ^loitdav, and to-morrow is Eas- 
** ter Tuesdi^y. And so on Wednesday I shall thatch 
** awfiy, master. But 'tis hard if a poor man, who 
** works all the seasons round, may not enjoy these 
** few holidays, which come but once a-ycar." 

Tom, said the farmer, "when these days were 
*' first put into our prayer-book, the good men who 
*^ ordiiincd thern to be kept, Httle thought thai the 
time would come wlien /wh/rday should mean 
dininken-day^ and that the seasons which they meant 
to distinguish by superior piety, should be convert*^ 
♦* ed into s^^isons cf more than ordiuaay excess. How 

** inuch 
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" much dost think now I shall pay thee for this piece 
*' of thatch ?" — " Why yon know, master, you have 
•' let it to me by the great. I think between this 
" and to-morrow night, as the ivcather is so fine, I 
" could clear about four shillings, after I have paid 
" my boy ; but thatching docs not come often, and 
" other work is not so profitable." — " Very well, 
*' Tom ; and how much now do you think you may 
" spend in these two holidays f"— " Why, master, 
" if the ale is pleasant, and the company merry, I 
*' do not expect to get off for less than three shil- 
" lings." — " Tom, can you do pounds, shillings,' 
*' and pence ?" — " I can make a little score, master, 
5' behind the kitchen door, with a bit of ohalk, wbicli 
" is as much as I want."—:-" Well, Tom, add the 
*' four shillings yau would have earned to the three 
*' you intend to spend, what does that make r" — ■ 
" Let pie see ! three and four (nake seven. Seveui 
*' shillings, master." " Tom, you often lell me the 
" times are so bad that you can never buy a bit of 
" meat. Is'ow here is the cost of two joints at once ; 
** to say nothing of the sin of wasting time and get- 
*' ing drunk," — " I never once thought of that," 
s^d T<Hn. — '* Now Tom," said the farmer, " if I 
" were you, I would step over to butcher J obi >ins's, 
*' buy a shoulder of mutfort, which beijig left from 
" Saturday's market you will get a. little cheaper. — i 
" This I would make my wife bake in a deep dish 
" full of potatoes. I would then go to work, and 
1' when the dinner was ready I would go and enjoy ' 
*' it with my wife and cliildren ; you need not give 
*.'. the mutton to the brats ; the potatoes will have 
*'"all the gravy, and be very savoury for them." — 
" Aye, but I've got ijo beer, master; the times are 
" s.? hard that a poor man can't afford to brew- a drop 
if drink now as we used to do." 

" r^'itEie^ 
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^ Times are bad, and malt is very dear, Tom, and 
yet both don't prevent you from spending seven 
shillings in keeping holiday. Now send for a quart 
of ale as it is to be a feast; and you will even then 
be four shillings richer than if you had gone to the 
** public bouse. I would have you put by these four 
^* shillings, till you can add a couple to them ; with 
this I would get a bushel of malt, and my wife 
should brew it, and you may take a pint of your 
•* own beer at home of a nisrht, which w411 do vou 
" more good than a s:aUon at the Red Lion." — " I 
*** have a great mind to take your advice, master, but 
** I shall be made such fun of at the Lion ! they will 
*' so laugh at me if I don't go !" Let those laugh that 
** win, Tom." — " But, master, I have got a friend 
" to meet me there," — ^'** Then ask vour friend to 
*' come and eat a bit of your cold mutton at night, 
** and here is six-pence for another pot, if you will 
** promise to brew a small cask of your own." — 
*^ Thank you, master, and so I will ; and I won^tgo 
** to the Lion. Come, boy, bring the helm, and 
** fetch the ladder.'* And so Tom was upon the roof 
in a twinkling. The barn was thatched, the mutton 
bought, the beer brewed, the friend invited, and the 
holiday enjoyed. 

m 
I 

The Sheep Shearing. 

Dr. Shepherd happened to say to farmer White 
one da)', that there was nothing he disliked more than 
the manner in which sheep-shearing and harvest- 
home were kept by some in his parish. " What," 
said the good doctor, 't just when we are blest Avith a 
•* pi'OsperQus gathering in of these natural riches of 
^* our land, the fleece of our flocks ; when our barns 
*' are crowned with plenty, and w« have, through 

** the 
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*' the divine blessing en our honest labour, reaped 
^* the fruits of the earth in due season ; is that Tery 
" time to be set apart for ribaldry, and riot, and 
** drunkenness ? Do we thank God for his mercies, 
^* by making ourselves unworthy and unfit to enjoy 
** them ? When he crowns the year with his good- 
*^ ness, shall we affront him by our impiety ? It is 
** more than a common insult to his providence j it 
** is a worse than brutal return to tiim who openeth 
** his hand and filleth all things living with plente- 
** ousness.'* 

" I thank vou for the bint, sir," said the farmer^ 
*' I am resolved to rejoice though, and others shaJl 
*' rejoice with me : and wx will have a merry night 
*^ on't;* 

So Mrs. White dressed a very plentiful supper of 
meat and pudding ; and spread out two tables* The 
farmer sat at the head of one, consisting of some of 
his neighbours, and all his work-people. At the other 
sat his wife, with two long benches on each side of her. 
On these benches sat all the old and infirm poor, es- 
pecially those who lived in the workhouse, and had 
no day of festivity to look forward to in the whole 
year but this. On the grass, in the little court, sat 
the children of his labourers, and of the other poor^ 
wbose employpfient it had been to gather flowers, and 
dress and adorn the horns of the ram ; for the farmer 
did not wish to put an end to any old custom, if it 
was innocent. His own cliildren stood by the table, 
and he gave them. plenty of pudding, which they 
carried to the children of the poor, with a little 
draught of cyder to every one. The farmer who ne- 
ver sat down without begging a blessing on his meal, 
did it with suitable solemnity on the present joyful 
occasion, 

Dr, Shepherd practised one very useful method j 
whiich I dare say was not peculiar to himself \ a me- 
thod 
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thod of wHich I doubt not other country clergymen 
have found the advantage. He was often on the 
watch to observe those seasons when a number of his 
parishionei-s were assembled together, not only at any 
«eason of festivity, but at their work. He has been 
known to turn a walk through a hay field to good ac- 
count ; and has been found to do as much good by a 
few minutes discourse with a little knot of reapers, as 
by his Sunday's sermon. He commonly introduced 
his reUgious observations by some questions relating 
to their employment ; he first gained their affections 
bv his kindness, and then converted his influence 
over them to their soul's good. The interest be took 
in their w orldly affairs opened their hearts to the re- 
ception of those divine truths which he was always 
fearnest to impress upon them. By these methods 
too he got acquainted with their several characters, 
their spiritual wants, their individual sins, dangers 
and temptations, which enabled him to preach with 
more knowledge and successful application, than 
those ministers can do who are unacquainted with the 
state of tlieir congregations. It wos a remark of Dr. 
Shepherd's, that a thorough accpiaintance with hu- 
man nature was one of the most important species of 
knowledge a clergyman could possess. 

The sheep-shearing feast, though orderly and de- 
cent, was yet hearty and chearful. Dr. Shepherd 
dropped in with a good deal of company he had at 
his house, and thej' were much pleased. When the 
doctor saw how the aged and the infirm poor were en- 
joying themselves, he was much moved ; he shook 
the farmer by the hand, and said, " But thou, when 
*^ thou makest a feast, call the blind, and the lame, 
** and the halt ; they cannot recompense thee, but 
** thou shalt be recompensed at the resunxetion of 
'* the just." 

" Sir,*^ 
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** Sir,'* said the farmer, " 'tis no great matter of 
expence ; I kill a sheep of my own ; potatoes are 
as plenty as black-berries, with people who have 
" a little forethought. I save much more cyder in 
** the course of a year by never allowing any caroiis- 
** ing in my kitchen, or drunkenness in my fields^ 
** than would supply many such feasts as these, so 
** that I shall be never the poorer at ChristmaSi It 

r** "Is cheaper to make people happy > sir, than to make 
" them drunk,'* The doctor and the ladies condes- 
cended to walk from one table to the other, and 
heard many merry stories, but not one profane word, 
or one indecent song : so that he was not forced to 
the painful necessity either of reproving them, of 
/ leaving them ii^ anger. When all was over, they 
_sung the sixty-fifth psalm, and the ladies all joined 
in it ; and when they got home to the vicarage to 
tea, they declared they liked it better tlian any con- 
cert. 




> 



Tilt Hard tVinier. 

In the famous cold winter of the year l795j it was 
edifying to see how patiently farmer White .bore that 
long and severe frost. Many of his sheep were fro- 
zen to death, but he th^ked God that he had still' 
many left. He continued to find in-door work that 
his men might not be out of employ. TKe season be- 
ing so bad,, which some others pleaded as an excuse 
for turning off their workmen, he thought a fresh rea- 
son for keeping them. Mrs. White was so conside- 
rate, that just at that time she lessened the number of 
her hogs, that she might have more whey and skim- 
milk to assist poor families. Nay, I have known her 
live on boiled meat for a long while together, in a sick- 
ly season, because the pot-liquor madd such a sup- 
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-ply of broth for the sick poor. As the spring came 
on, and things grew worse, she never had a cake, a 
pye, or a pudding in her house ; notwithstanding 
she used to have plenty of these good things, and 
will again, I hope, when the present scarcity is over ; 
though she says she never will use such white flour 
again, even if it should con).e down to five shilling 
lai bushel., « 

AH the parish now began to murmur. Farmer 
Jones was sure the frost had killed the whe^at. Far- 
mer Wilson said the rye would never come up^ 
Brown, the mabter, insisted the barley was dead at 
the root. Butcher Jobbins said beef would be a shil- 
ling a pound. All declared there would not be a 
hop to brew with. The orchards were all blighted ; 
there would' not be apples enough to make a pye ; 
and as to hay there would be none to be had for love 
nor money, " Til tell you what," said farmer White, 
^* the season is dreadful ; the crops iire unproniising 
^ just now ; but 'tis too early to judge. Don't let 
** us make things worse than J:hey are. We oug-ht 
** to comfort the poor, and you are driving them to 
'* despair. Don't you know how much God was dis- 
*' pleased with t\^ murmurs of his chosen people? 
** And yet, when they were tired of manna he sent 
'* them quails ; but all did not do. Nothing satisr 
** fies grumblers. We have a* promise on oijr side, 
*' that there shall be seed-time and hai*v£st'ttme to th^ 
end. Let us then hope for a good day, but pro- 
vide against an evil one. Let us rather prevent 
^* the evil before it is come upon us, than sink under 
it when it comes. Grumbling cannot help us ; ap- 
tivity can. Let us set about planting potatoes in 
^* every nook and corner ,^ifi case the cprn should fail, 
** which, 'however, I don't believe will be the case* 
*^ Let usinend our management before we are dri- 
'* ven to it by actual w^nt. And if we allow our ho- 
VoL. HI,; - L ■ «« nest 
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*^ nest labourers to plant a few potatoes for their fa- 
*^ milies in the headlajids of our ploughed fields, or 
'^ other waste bits of ground, it will dq us no harm, 
*^ and be a great help tp them. The way to hghteii 
** the loa4 of any public calamity is not to murmur 
*^ at it, but put a hand to lessen it." 

The farmer had many temptations to send his corn 
^t an extravagant price to a certain sea port iown^ 
b.ut as he knew that it was intended to export it 
against law, he would not be tempted to encourage 
unlawful'^ain ; so he threshed out a small mow at a 
time, and sold it to the neighbouring poor far below 
the market-price. He servpd his own worknien first. 
This was the same to them as if he ha4 raised their 
wages, and even better, as it was a benefit of which 
their families were sure to partake. If the poor in 
^he next parish were more distressed than his own, he 
sold to them at the same rate. For, said he, there 
is no distinction of parishes in heaven, and though 
charity begins at home, yet it ought not to end 
there. 

He had been used in good tinies noAv and then to 
patch a hare pr a partridge, as he Mas qualified ; but 
he noAv resolved to give up that pleasure. So'he part- 
ed frdni^a couple of spaniels he had : for he said ha 
qould not bear that his dogs should be eating the meat» 
or the milk, which so many men, wonaen, and chil- 
4rgn wanted. 



The White. Loaf. 

One da}', it was about the middle of last Julvji 
when things seemed to be at the dearest, and the ru- 
lers of the land had agreed to set the example of 
eating nothing but coarse bread, Dr. Shepherd read, 
before serxno^i in the church, tkeir publiip declarati- I 

on* 
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on, which the magistrates of the county sent him, 

and which they had also si^rned themselves. Mrs. 

White, of course, was at church, and commended it 

mightily. Next morning the Doctor took a walk 

over to the farmer's, in order to settle farther plans 

for the relief of the parish. He was much surprised 

to meet Mrs. White's little maid Sally with a very 

small white loaf, which she had been buvincj at a 

shop. He said nothing to the girlj as he never 

thought it right to expose the faults of a mistress to 

her servant ; but walked on, resolving to give Mrs. 

White a severe lecture for the first time in his life. 

He soon chanjjed his mind, for on ffoino: into the 

kitchen, the first person he saw was Tom the thittch- 

er, who had had a sad fall from the ladder ; his arm, 

which was slipped out of his sleeve, was swelled in 

a frightful manner. Mrs. White was standing at the 

dresser making the little white loaf into a poultice, 

which she laid upon the swelling in a large clean old 

linen cloth, 

** I ask your pardon, my good Sarah," said the 
doctor ; "1 ought not, however appearances were 
♦^ against you, to have suspected that so humble 
*^ and prudent woman as you are,* would be led ei- 
** ther to indulge any daintiness of your own, or tQ 
*' fly in the face of your betters, by eating white 
" bread while they are eating brown. Whenever I 
** come here,- 1 see it is not needful to be rich in or- 
** der to be charitable, A bountiful rich man would 
^* have sent Tom to a surgeon, who woul4 have 
*^ done no more for him than vou have done ; for in 
** those inflammations the most skilful sur^rcon could 
** only apply a poultice. Your kindness in dressinfy 
** the wound yourself, will, I doubt not perform the 
** cure at the expence of that threepenny loaf and a 
"^ little hog's lard. And I will take care that Toiu 
<' shall biiv? a good supply of rice from the subscrip- 

L ^ tioa. " 
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" tion." — " Aa^ be ^an't want for slEim-milk," sai4 
Airs. White ; " and was he the be&t lord in the land, 
** in the state he is in, a dish of good rice milk 
" would be better {or him tbaD the richest meat." 



The Parish Meeting. 

Ok tbe tenth o£ August, the vestry held another 
meeting, to consult on the best method of further a>^ 
sisting the poor. The prospect of abundant crops 
now cheared every heart. Farmer White, who ha4 
a mind to be a little jocular with his desponding 
ncigbbours, said, " Well, neighbour Jones, all the 
^* wheat was killed, I suppose ! the barley is all dead 
(' at tbe root !" Fanner Jones looked sheepish, and 
said, " To be sure the crops had turned out better 
'* than he thought.' — '• Then," said Dr. Shepherd, 
** let us learn to trust Providence another time ; let 
<' our experience of his pa$t goodness strengthen our 
" faith." 

■ Among other things, they agreed to subscribe for 
a iai^e quantity office, which was to be sold out to 
the poor at a very low price, and Mrs. White was so> 
)iind as to undertake the trouble of selling it. After 
their day's work was over, all who wished to buy at 
these reduced rates, were ordered to como to the 
farm on the Tuesday evening. Dr. Shepherd drop- 
ped in at the sante time, and when Mrs. White had 
flone weighing her rice, the doctor spoke as follows : 

" My honest friends, it has pleased God, for some 
" wise end, to visit this land with ^ scarcity, to 
" H-liicb we have been but little accustomed. There 
" aio som^ idle, evil-mipded people, who are on 
" tlic watch for public distresses ; not that thev may 
*' humble themselv^ under the mighty hand of God 
*' (h hicb is th? true use to be ipadc of all troubles), 
« b^t 
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•* but that they may betiefit themselves by disturbing 
** the public peace. The^ people^ by riot and drun- 
** kenness, double the eVil which they pretend to 
** cure. Riot Will Complete our misfortunes, v^hile 
** peace, indu^ry^ and good management, will go 
" near to cui*e them. BreSuI, to be sure, is uncom* 
*' monly dear. Atnong the varidus Ways of making 
** it cheaper, one is to reduce the quality of it, ano- 
** ther to lessen the quantity wc! cottsiifne. If we 
** cannot get etiough of coarse wheaten bread, let 
'* us make it of other grain. Or let us mix one half 
*' of potatoes, and one half 6( wheat. This last is 
•* what I eat in my own family ; it is pleasant and 
'* wholesome. Our blessed Saviour eat barley bread, 
•* you know, as we are told in the last month's Sun- 
** day Reading of the Cheap Repository*, which t 
'* hope you have all heard ; as I desifed the master 
** of the Sunday-school to read it just after evening- 
*' service. When I know many of the parents are apt 
'* to call in at the school. Thii is a good custom, 
<' and one of those little books shall be often read at 
^^ that time. 

" My good wonien, I truly feel for you at this 
*^ time of scarcity ; and I atn going to shew my ; 
'* good-will, as much by my advice«as my subscrip- 
*' tion. It is my duty, as your friend and minister, 
^* to tell you, that one half of your present hardships 
'* is owing to bad mandgenient, I often meet your 
** children without shoes and stockings, with great 
^* luncheons of the very whitest bread, and that three 
'* times a-day. Half that quantity, and still less It 
^' it were coarse, put into a dish of good onion or 
" leek porridge, would make them art ej^cellent 
" breakfast. Many too, of the very pooffet of you, 

* See Cheap Repository, Tract on the Scaircity, ptiatcd for T* Evani, 
Long- Lane, Weit Snnth^eM> ]jondOD« 
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** eat your bi-ead hot from the oven ; this makes the 
** difference of one loaf in five ; I assure you 'tis 
** what I cannot afford to do. Come, Mrs. Whitq, 
* you must assist me a little. I am not very know- 
ing in these matters myself ; but I know that the 
•' rich would be twice as charitable as they are, if 
** the poor made a better use of their bounty. Mrs. 
** White, do give these poor women a little advice 
** how to make their pittance go further thap it now 
" does. When you lived with me you were famous 
*' for making us nice cheap dishes, and I dare say 
*^ you are not less notable now you manage for ybur- 
" self." 

*' Indeed, neighbours," said Mrs. White, what 
•^^ the good doctor says is very true. A halfpenny 
** worth of oatmeal, or groats, with a leek or onion, 
*' out of your own garden, which costs nothing, a 
** bit of salt, and a little coarse bread, will break-* 
*' fast your whole family. It is a great mistake at 
** any time to think a bit of meat is so ruinous, and 
" a great load of bread so cheap. A poor man gets 
*^ seven or eight shillings a week ; if he is careful he 
*' brings it home* I dare not say how^ much of this 
*' oroes for tea in the afternoon, now suorar and but- 
** ter are so dear, because I should have you all up- 
^^ on me; but I will sav, that too much of this little 
** orocseven for bread, from a mistaken notion that it 
** is the hardest fare. This, at all times, but parti- 
** cularly just now, is bad management. Dry peas, 
*' to be sure, have been very dear lately ; but now 
*' they are plenty enough. I am certain then, that 
" if a shilling or two of the seven or eight was laid 
** out for a bit of coarse beef, a sheep's head, or any 
<< such thing, it would be well bestowed. I would 
'*< throw a couple of pound of tiiis into the pot, with 
«* two or three handfuls of grey peas, an onion, and 
** a little pepper. Then. I would throw in a cabbage 
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or turnip, and carrot 5 or any garden stiifF that 
was most plenty ; let it stew two or three hours, 
and it will make a dish fit for his Majesty. The 
working men should have the meat ; the children 
don't want it ; the soup will be thick and suhstan** 
tiai^ and requires no breads'* 






Sice Milkv 

** You who Can get skim-milk, as all our work- 
men can, have a great advantage. A quart df 
this, and a quarter of a pound of the rice you have 
just bought, a little bit of all-spicCj and brown 
** sugar, wiH make a dainty and cheap dish." 

** Bless your he^rt!" muttered Amy Grumble, 
who looked as dirty as a cinder- wench, with her face 
and fingers all daubed with snufF; '^ rice milk, irt- 
** deed ! it is very nice to be sure for those who can 
** dress it, but we have not a bit of coal ; rice is bf 
*^ no use to us without firing ;" " and yet," said the 
doctor, *' I see your tea-kettle boiling twice every 
** day, as I pass by the poor-house, and fresh butter 
*^ at thirteen-pence a pound on your shelf." " O 
*' dear sir,"' cried Amy, " a few sticks serve to boil 
*' the tea-kettle. — " And a few more," said the Doc- 
tor, ** will boil the rice milk, and give tuice the 
** nourishment at a quarter of the expence/' 



Uice Puddings 

" Pray, Sarah," said the Doctor, ** how did 
" you use to make that pudding my children were 
" so fond of? And I remember, when it was cold, 
*' we used to have it in the parlour for supper."-^ 
" Nothing more easv," said Mrs. White: ^' I put 

" harf 
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*' half ft pound of riee, two qmrts of skim-milk, atxi 
" two ounces (rf brown sogar." '* Wett," said the 
Doctor, " a/ad how many wiB ihiadine i" — ** Sevei>- 
" or eight, sir," " Very well, and what wiil it 
** cost ?"-*■" Why, sir, it did not cost yon so much, 
*' because we baked it at home, and I used our owir 
" milk; but it will not cost alwre seven-pence to 
*' those who pay for both. Here, too, bread is sav- 
" ed." 

" Pray, Sarah, let roc put in a word," said far- 
mer White : " I advise my meo to raisti each a large 
" bed of parsnips. They are very nourishing, and 
" very profitable. Kxpenny worth of seed, well 
*' soned, and trod in, will produce more meals thaa 
*' four sacks of potatoes ; and what is material to you 
" who have so little ground, it will not require more 
" than an etgltth part of the ground which ehe four 
" sacks win take. Providence having contrived by 
*'-tI>e very formatkin of thisroot'that it itball occupy 
" but a very small space. Parsnips are very good the 
" second day warmed in the frying pap, and a little- 
" rasher of pork, or bacon,, will giv« tlkom a nice 
" flavour." 

Dr. Siepherd now said, " as a proof of the nou- 
" nailing quality of parsnips, I was reading in a his- 
** tory book this very day, that tlie_ American Indi- 
" ans make a great part of their bread of parsiiipK, 
" though Indian corn is so famous ; it will make a 
" ilttle uiriety too." 



J Cheap Slew. 

" T remember," said Mrs. White, " a cheap dish, 
' so nice that it makes my mouth water. I peel some 
' lilw potatoes, slice them thin, put the slices into 
■ a tiwi'p frying-pan, or pot, witli a little water, an 
" onion. 
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** onion, and a bit of pepper. Then I g«t n bone dr 
^ two of a breast of ntiitton, dr a little strip of salt 
'* pork, and put into it. Cover it down close, keep 
^* in the steam, and let it stew for an hour.'' 

" You resdly get me an appetite, Mrs. White, by 
*' your dainty receipts," said the Doctor. ** I am 
^' resolved to have this dish at mv own table. I could 
*^ tell you another very good dish, and still cheap- 
*^ er^" answered she. ** Cope, let us have it," cri- 
ed the Doctor. ^' I shall write all down as soon as I 
** get home, and I will fiivour any body with a copy <Jf 
** these receipts who will call at my house." — " And 
** I will do more, sir," said Mrs* White, " for I will 
*^ put any of these women in the way how to dress 

it the first time, if they are at a loss. - But this is 

my dish i 

*• Take two or three pickled herrings, put them 
^^ into a stone jar, fill it up with potatoes, and a \\U 
*^ tie water, and l^t it bake in- the oven till it ts done, 
** I would give one hint more," added she ; ** I have 
*^ taken to use nothing but potatoe starch ; and 
'^ though I say it, that should not say it, nobody's 
*' linen in a common way looks better than ours." 

" The Doctor now said, ** I am sorry for one 
** hardship which many poor people labour under, I 
^^ mean the difiiculty of getting a little milk. I wish 
•^ all farmers' wives were as considerate asyou are, 
*• Mrs. White. A little milk is a great comfort to 
'^ the poor, especially when their children are sick ; 
^' and I have known it answer to the seller as well as 
*• to the buyer, to keep a cow or two on purpose to 
'^ sell it out by the quart, instead of making butter 
** and cheese." 

** Sir," said farmer* White, " I beg leave to say 
^* a word to the men, if you please, for all your ad- 
** vice^oes to the women. If vou will drink less gria 
*' you may get mor^ meat. Kyou abstain from the 

** ale-house 
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The people now dhearfully drafted i^lih their 
rice, resolTingy ad many Of tbem as could get milk, 
to put ''one of Mrs. White*s receipts in practice, 
and an esceUent ^per they bad» 
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xIester Wilmot was born in the parish of Wes» 
ton, of parents who maintained themselves by their 
labour ; they were both of them ungodly, it is no 
wonder therefore they were unhappy. They lived 
b^d^y together, and how cojuld they do otherwise ? 
for their tempers were very different, and they had 
no religion to smooth down this difference, or to 
teach them that thev ouirht to bear with each others 
fi^ults. Rebecca Wilmot wi^s a proof that people 
may have sonie right qualities, and yet be but bad 
characters, S|.nd utterly destitute of religion. She 
was clean, notable, and industrious. Now I know 
some folks fancy that the poor who have these qua- 
lities need have no other, but this is a sad mistake, 
as I am sure every page in the Bible would shew ; 

■ t S^e the prece4in| rolume. 

and 
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and it is a pity people do not consult it ofie ler. 
They direct ilieir plowing and sowing by tlit: in- 
foriiutioti of the Almanack, why will they not con- 
sult the Bible for tiie direction of their hearts and 
lives? Kebecca was of a violent, ungovernable tem- 
per; and that very neatness which is in itself so 
picaiiing, in her became a sin, for her atfection to 
her husband and childrt^n was quite lost in an over- 
anxious desire to have her house reckoned tl)c nicest 
in the parish. Rebecca was also a proof that a 
poor woman may be as v^in as a rich one, for it was 
not so much the comfort of. neatness, as the praise 
of neatness, which she coveted. A spot on her 
hearth, or a bit of rust on a brass candlestick, would 
throw her into a violent passion. Now it is very 
right to keep the heartl) clean and the c^dlestick 
brrght, bnt it is very wrong so to set one's affections 
on a health, or a candlestick, as to make one's self 
nnhappv if any trifling accident happens to them; 
and if Rebecca had been as careful to keep her ■ 
heart without spot, or her life without blemtsh^^a? 
slie was to keep her fire-irons free from either, she 
would have been held up in this history, not as 4 
warning, but a pattern, and iif that case her ninety 
would iiave come in for a part of the praise. It was 
rp fault in Rebecca, but a merit, that her oak table 
was so bright you could almost see to put your cap 
on in it; but it was no merit hut a fault, that when 
John, her husband, laid down his cup of beer upon 
it so as to leave a mark, she would fly out into so 
terrible }i passion that all thg children were forced to 
run to corners; now poor John having no corner 
lo run to,, ran to the ale-house, till that which 
» :is at first a refuge too soon became a pleasure. 

Rebecca never wished her children to learn to 
rcLid, because she said it would only serve to make 
tliijm lazy, and shehei-sclf had done very well with- 
out 
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(Hit it. She would keep poor Hester from church to 
sione the space under the chairs in fine patterns and 
flowers. I don't pretend to say there was any harm 
in this little d(3Coration, it looks pretty enough, ^nd 
it is better to* let tlie children do that than do nothing:. 
But still these are not things to set one's heart upon ; 
and besides Rebecca only did it as a trap for praise; 
fo/ she was sulky and disappointed if any ladies hix\>- 
pened to call in and did not seeni delighted with the 
flowers which she used to draw with a burnt stick on 
the white wash of the chimney corners. Besides^ 
^U this finery was often done on a Sunday, and there 
is a o^reat deal of harm in doing: riorht thinors at a 
ivrong'tinje, or in wasting much time on tilings which 
are of no real use, or in doing any thing at all out 
€^ vanity. Now I beg that no lazy slattern of a wife 
will go and take any comfort in her dirt from what 
}s here said as:ainst Rebecca's nicety ; for I believe, 
that for one who ipakes her husband unhappy through 
neatness, twenty do so by dii't and laziness. All 
excesses are wropg, but the excess of a gopd qua- 
lity is not so comqiion as the excess of a bad one ; 
and not being so obvious, perhaps, for thiit very 
reason requires more animadveriiion. 

John Wilmot was not an ill-natured map, but he 
had no fixed principle. Insteiid of setting himself 
to cure his wife's faults by niild reproof and a good 
example, he was driven by them into still greater 
faults himself. It is a common case with people 
who have no religion when any cross accident befals 
them, instead of trying to make the best of a bad 
matter, instead of considering their trouble as a trial 
sent from God to purify them, or instead of con- 
,si4ering the faults of others as a punishmeiit for 
thpir ovvn sinsj instead of this I say, what do they 
do but either siuk down at once into, despair, or else 
run for comfort into evil coijrses. Drinking is tlie 

common 
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common Teiredy for sorrow, if that can be called a 
remedy, the end of-wbich is to destroy soul and 
body. John now began to spend all his leisure 
bours at the Rell. He used to be fond of his chil- 
dren ; but when he could not come home in quiet 
and plaj- with the little ones, while his wife dressed 
him a bit of hot supper, fie gre\»f in time not to 
come home at ^t, He who has once taken to drink 
can seldom be said to be guilty of one sin only; 
John's heart became hardened. His affection for his 
family was lost in self-indulgence. Patience and 
submission, on the part of his wife, might have won 
Biuch upon a man of John's temper, but instead of 
tiying to reclaim him, his wife seemed rather to de- 
light in putting him as much in the wrong as she 
coidd, tliat she might be justified in her constant 
abuse of him, I doubt whether she would have 
been as mnch pleased with his reformation as slie 
nas with always talking of his faults, though I know 
it was the opinion of the neighbours, that if siie 
had taken as much pains to reform her husWnd by 
reforming her own temper, as she did to abuse hini 
and expose him, her endeavours might have been 
blessed with success. Good christians, who are 
trying to subdue their own faults, can hardly believe 
that t^e ungodly have a sort of savage satisfaction in 
trying, by indulgence of thdr own evil tempers, to 
lessem the happiness of those wkh whom they have 
to do. -Need we look any fjirther for a proof of 
our own corrupt nature, when we see mankind de-i 
light in sins which have neither the temptation of 
profit or the allurement of pleasure, such as plaguing, 
VI M-i<;, or abusing each Other, 

MoNter was the eldest of their five children ; she 
w ;is a sharp sensible girl, but at fourteen years old 
slic rttwid not tell a letter, nor had she ever been 
(uuj^ht to bow her knee to \\\xa who made her; for 
^John's 
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'John's, or rather Rebecca's house, had seldom the 
name of God pronounced in it, exbept to be blas- 
phemed. 

It was jusl kbout this tinie, iif I mistake not, that 
Mrs. Jones set up her Sunday School^ df which 
Mrs. Betty Crew was iappoihted mistrfess, as. was 
related in the last volume. Rirs; Jdrtes firidiiig that 
Hone of th6 Wilniots were sent to school, took a 
walk to Rebecca's house, and civilly told h^ she 
called to let her know that a school was opened, to 
which she desired hdr to send her cliildre,n on the 
Sunday following, especially het eldest daii'ghter 
Hester. — ^^ Well," said Rebecca, '* and what will 
** you give hei: if I do?" — ** Give her! replie4 
Mrs. Jones> " that is rather a rude qiiestibn, and 
** asked in a riide manner : however^ as a soft art- 
iiwer tut^neth away wrath, 1 assure y6u that I will 
** give her the best learning ; I will teach her to 
*' fear God and keep his cdnimalidffiehtsy — " I 
** would rather you would teach her to fear me, 
** and- to keep my house clean,*' said this wicked 
\\'omari, *^ She shan^t bonie, however, uiiless yoii 
** will pay herfoif it.'^ — " Pay her foHt!" said the 
lady, " will it not be reward enough that she will 
be taught to iread the word of God without any 
expence to you ? For thoilgh many gifts both of 
books and clothing will be giveh the children^ 
yet you are not to c6nsider thfcse gifts so nluch in 
the light of payment as an eispressidn of good- 
will in your benefactors." " I say,'* interrupteci 
Rebecca, ** that Hester sharlH go to sdhool; Re- 
ligion vs of no use that I know of but to make peo- 
ple hate their own flesh and blood ; and I see no 
good in learning but to make folks proud, and 
lazy, and dirty. 1 caniiot tell a letter mydclf, arta 
though I say it, that should not say it, ther^ i^ 
not a notablet won^an in the paritsh." — ^* Pray,'* 
Vol. II L M said 
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said Mrs. Jones mildly, " do you think that youn^ 
** people will disobey their parents the more for be- 
^* ing taught to fear God ?•" — " I don't think any 
f* thing about it/! said Rebecca; " I shan't let her 
*' come, and there's the long and short of the matter. 
** Hester has other fish to fry ; but you may have 
'^ some of these little ones if you will?"—** No," 
said Mrs. Jones, ** I will not ; I have not set up a 
** nursery, but a school. I am not at all this ex* 
** pence to take crying babes out of the mother's 
** wa)^, but to instruct reasonable beings in the road 
** to eternal life > and it ought to be a rule in all 
*^ schpob not to take the troublesome young child- 
** ren unless the mother will try to spare the elder 
*' ones, who are capable <^ learning." — " But,** 
said Rebecca, " I have a young child which Hester 
** must nurse while I dress dinner. And she must 
^^ iron the rags, and scour the irons, and dig the 
** potatoes," and fetch the water to boil them."— »• 
" As to nursing the child, that is indeed a necessary 
** duty^ and Hester ought to stay at home part of 
*^ the day to enable you to go to church; and fami- 
^* lies should relie\^e each other in this way, but a» 
** to all the rest they are no reasons at all, for the 
" irons need itot be scoured so often- and the rasra 
** should be ironed, and the potatoes dug, and the 
** water fetched on the Saturday ; and I can tell you 
*' that neither your minister here, nor your judge 
** hereafter, will accept of any such excuses." 

All this while Hester staid behind, pale and tremb^ 
ling, lest her unkind mother should carry her point. 
JBhe looked up at Mrs. Jones with so much love and 
gratitude as to win her affection, and this good lady 
tvent on trying to soften this harsh mother. At last 
Rebecca condescended to say, " Well, I don't 
•* know butlmay let her come now and then when 
*' I can spare hex, provided I find you make it 

i* worth 
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^* worth her while.** All this ti«ie she Had lievet 
fldced Mrs. Jones txi sit down, nor had once bid her 
young children be quiet, though they were crying 
and squalling the whole time. Rebecca fancied this 
rudeness was the only way she had of shewing she 
thought herself to be as good as her guest, but Mrs. 
Jon«8 never lost her temper. The monient she went 
out of the house, Rebecca called out loud enough 
for her to hear, and ordered Hester to get the stone 
and a bit of s^nd to scrub out the prints of that 
dirty woman's shoes. Hester in high spirits chear- 
fully obeyed^ and rubbed out the stains so neatly, 
tfait her mother could not ^elp lamenting that so 
handy a girl was going to be spoiled by being 
taught godliness^ and leariiiiig^ aiid such non- 

• |klrs; Joiie^, Vrhb knew the world) told her agent, 
Mrs. Crew, that her grarid difficulty would arise 
toot so much frorfi the children as thd piarents. These, 
said she, are apt to fall itito diat sad mistake, that 
because their childrefi are pooi^, and have little o^ 
this world*s goods, the mothei*s must make it up to 
them in false indulgence. The children of the sreiiAN 
try are much more reproved and corrected for thdir \ 
faults, and bred up in far stricter discipline- He 
was a king who said, Chasten thy son, and let not 
thy rod spare for his crying. But do not lose your 
patience; the more vicious the children are, you 
must remember the more they starfd in need of your 
instruction. When they are bad, comfort yourself 
with thinking, how much worse they would have 
.been but for you ; and what a burden tbey would 
become to society if these evil tempers wwe to 
receiye no check. The great thing which enabled 
Mrs. Crew to teach well, was the deep insight she 
had got into the corruption of human nature. And 
I doubt if. any one isftn make a thoroughly good 

il ^ teacher 
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teacher of religion and morals who wants thif masteiv 
key to the heart. Others indeed may teach know- 
ledge, decency, and good manners ; but those, hoi¥^- 
cver valuable, are not Christianity. Mris. Crew who 
knew that out of the heart proceed lying, theft, and 
all that train & evils which begin to break out even 
in young children, applied her labours to correct 
this root of evil. But though a diligent, she was 
an humble teacher, well knowing that unless the 
grace of God blessed her labours, she should but 
labour in vain. 

Hester Wilmot never failed to attend the school, 
vrhenever her perverse mother would give her leave, 
and her delight in learning was so great, that she 
would work early and late to gain a [little time for 
her book. As she had a quick capacity, she learned 
^oon to spell and read, and Mrs. Crew observing her 
diligence, used to lend her a book ta carry home, 
that she might pick up a little at odd times. It 
would be well if teachers would make this dis* 
tinction. To give, or lend books to those who 
take no delight in them is an useless expence^ while 
it is kind and right to assist well-disposed young 
people with every help of this sortr Those who 
love books seldom hurt them, while the slothful, who 
hate learning, will wear out a book more in a week 
than tlie diligent will do in a year. Hester's^ way 
tvas to read over one questicm in her catechism, or 
on^ verse in her hymn-hook, by fire light before she 
went to-bed ; this she thought over in the night ; 
and when she was dressing herself io the morning 
she was glad to find she always knew a little more 
than she had done the morning before. It is not to 
be believed how much those people will be found to 
have gained at the end of the. year, who are accuse • 
tomed.toSvork up all the little odd ends of remnants 
of leisure ; who .value time even more than money j 

and 
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n,nA who are convinced tbat minutes arc nb' more to 
be wasted than pence. Nay, he who finds he has 
wasted a shilling may by diligence hope to fetch it 
up again j but no repentance, or industry, carl ever 
bring back one wasted hour. My go[|d ybung rea- 
der, if ever i/au are tempted to wafte an hour, go 
And ask a dying man what be . would ^giVe , for that 
hour which you are throwing away, and sAscording 
as he answers, so do you aet. 

As her motlier hated the sight of a book, Hester 
was forced to iearn out of sight: it was no disobe*^ 
dience to do this, as long as she wasted no part of 
that time which it was her duty to spend in useful 
labour. She wouUi have thought it a sin to havd 
left h^r wojrk for her book : but she did not think it 
wrong to steal time from her sleep, and to be learn^ 
ing an hour before the rest of the family were awake. 
Hester would not neglect the wasliing-tub, or the 
$pinning-wbe^, even to get on with her catechism ; 
but she thought it fair to think over her questions^ 
wliile she was washing and spinning. In a few 
months she was able to read fluently in St. John's 
gospel, which h the easiest. But Mrs. Crew did 
not think it enough that her children could read a 
chapter, she would make them understand it also. 
It is in a crood decree owins: to the want of reli- 
gious knowledge in teachers, that there is so little 
religion in the world. Unless the Bible is laid open 
to the understanding, children may read from Ge- 
nesis to the Revelation, without any other improve- 
lAent than barely learning how to pronounce the 
words. Mrs. Crew found there was but one way to 
compel their attention ; this was by obliging them 
to return back again to her the sense of what she 
bad read tothtm, and this they might do in their 
own words, if they could not remember the words 
joT scriptur^. Those who had weak capaeiteis would, * 

t© 
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to be sure^ <lo thU but very unperfeetly ; but eVcii 
the weakest, if they were wiUiagi would retail 
something. She so managed^ that saying ijie Coder 
chism was not merely an act of the laeiiAOfy, but 
of the url^erstaqding ; for she bad ob^rved formerly , 
that those who bad learned the Catechism in the 
pommon forcpal way, when they were children, had 
tiever understood it when they became men and 
women, and it remaiqed in the oiexnory without 
having made any impre&sion on the mind. Thus 
this fine ffummary of the christian religi(»i is con^. 
sidered a/s little more than a form of words, tfaei 
being able to repeat which is a qualification for 
being confirmed by the bishop, instep of bein^ 
considered as really containing those grounds of 
christian faith and practice, by which they are to be 
ponfirmed christians. 

Mrs. Crew used to say t<^Mrs, Jones, Those who 
teach thp poor must indeed g^ve line upon line<^ 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little 
as tiiey caji receive it. So that teaching must be a 
great grievance to those who do not really make it a 
labour of love. \ see so much levity, obstinacy, and 
jgnorancci that it keep^ my own forbearance in 
continual exercise, insomuch, that I trust that I am> 
getting good myself while I ana doing good to others. 
No one, ipadam, can know till they try, that after 
they have asked a poor untaught child the same 
question nineteen times, they iiiust not lose their 
teipper^ but go on and ask it the twentieth. Now 
and then, when I am tempted to.be impatient, I 
correct ipyself, by thinking over that active proofe; 
which our blessed Saviour requires of our Ipvtf'ta- 
'him when he says, J^ed my lambs. ^ „; 

Hester WiWoj had never been -SK^ t6 go to 
churcli, for her father and mother had never thought 
of proins: theHisch es, unless at a christening: in their 

own 
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own &mi]y, or at a funeral of their own neigh- 
bours, both of which they considered merely as 
opportunities for good eating and drinking, and not 
las offices of religion. 

As poor Hester had no comfort at boilie, it wasf 
the less wonder she delighted in her school, her 
Bible, and her church; for so great is God^s good>» 
ness, that he is pleased to make religion a peculiar 
comfort to those who have no other comfort. The 
God whose name ^he h^d seldom heard but when 
it was taken in vaiKj was now revealed to her as a 
God of infinite power, justi.ee, and holiness. What 
she read in her Bible, and what she felt in her own 
heart, convinced her she was a sinner ; and her ca- 
techism said the si^me. She was much distressed 
one day on thinking ovcrthis promise which she Had 
just made, (in answer to the question wliich fell to her 
lot,) To renounce the devil and all his u'Dr/cSj tlie 
pomps and vanities of this wicked uorld^ and all the 
sinful lusts of thejlesh. I say she was distressed on 
finding that these were not merely certain words 
which she was bound to repeat, but certain condi- 
tions which she was bound to perform. She was 
sadly puzzled to know ^how this was to be done, 
till she met with these words in her Bible ; My grace 
is sufficient for thee. But still she was at a loss to 
know how this grace was to be obtained. Happily 
Mr. Simpson preached on the next Sunday frojn 
this text. Ask and ye shall huvCy &c. In this sermon 
was ei^plained to her the nature, tl^e duly, and the 
• efficacy of prayer. After tiiis she opened herlioait 
to Mrs. Crew, who taught her the great doctrines 
of .-Scripture, in a serious, but plain way, Hester^ 
own heart led her to assent to that humbling doct- 
rine of tho Atechism, that We are hj/ nalnrc born ifi 
sin ; and truly glad was she to be reHevod by heav*" 
ifig of That spiritual grace by which we have a m':v 
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birth unto righteousness. Thus her mind was n^ soon-; 
cr humbled by one part, than it gained comfort fron^ 
another. On the other hand, while she was rejoicing 
in a lively hope in God's mercy through Christy her 
mistress put her in mind that that was the only /?*^^tf 
repentanpe, by which we forsake sin, Tlius the cate- 
chism, explained by a pious teacher, was found tq 
contnin^aUjhe articles of the christian faith' 

Mrs. Jones greatly disapproved tlie practice of turn- 
3ng away the scholars because they were grown up. 
Young people, said she, war^t to be warned at sixteen 
more than they did ^t six, and they are commonly 
turned adrift at the very age when they want most 
instruction ; when dangers and temptations most be- 
get them. They are exposed to more evil by the lei- 
sure of a Sunday e\c?ning than by the business of a 
whole week : but then religion must be made plea^ 
sant, dnd instruction must be carried on in a kind, 
and agreeable, and familiar way. If they once 
dislike the teacher they will soon get to dislike 
%vhat is tauo:ht, so that a master or mistress is in some 
measure answerable for the future piety of young per- 
sons, insomuch as that piety depends on their 
manner of making religion pleasant as well as pro- 
fitable. 

To attend Mrs Jones's evening instructions was 
soon thought not a task but a holiday. In a few 
months it was reckoned a disadvantage to the cha- 
racter of any young person in the parish to know 
they did not attend the evening school. At first, 
indeed, many of them came only with a view to 
learn amusement ; but, by the blessing of God, they 
grew fond of instruction, and some of them be- 
came truly pious. Mrs. Jones spoke to them one 
Sunday evening as follows : — " My dear young wo- 
'/ men, I rejoice at your improvement \ but I rejoice 
1* with trembling. I have known young people set 
V out well, who afterwards fell off. The heart isde- 

<^ ceitful. 
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^^ ccitful. Many like religious knowledge^ who 4o 
^^ not like the strictness of a religious life. I must 
^^ therefore watch whether those who are diligent a| 
church and school, are diligent in tbeu' d^ily walk. 
Whether those who say they believe in God, really 
obey him. Whether they who profess to lovs Chris|; 
*' keep his commandments. Those who hear them* 
** selves pommended for early piety, may learn to 
rest satisfied with the praise of man. People may 
get a knack at religious phrasesf without being re- 
** liglous ; they may even get to frequent places of 
** worship as an amusement, in order to meet their 
f * friends, and may learn to delight in a sort of spirt" 
tual gossipy wliile rehgion has no power in their 
hearts. But I hope better things of you, and things 
^5 that accompany salvation, though I thus speak/' 

What became of Hester Wilmot, with some ao^ 
count of Mrs. Jones- s May-day feast for her school* 
fl^y readers shall he told next ifionth. 
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The New Gown. 

Hester Wilmot, I am sorry to observe, had 
been by natui'e peevish, and lazy ; she would when 
a child, now and then slight her work, and when her 
mother was very unreasonable she was too apt; to re- 
turu her a saucy answer ; but when she became ac- 
quainted with her own hearty and with the scriptures, 

these 
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these etil tempers were, in a goo4nie2i5ure| subdued, 
for she now leamt to imitate, not her violent mother, 
but him who was meek and hmly. When she was 
scolded for doing ill, she prayed for grace to do bet-^ 
ter ; and the pnly answer she n^ade to her mother's^ 
charge, '^ that religion only served to make people 
♦* lazy,^ was to strive to do twice s^ much work, in 
order to prove that it really made them diligent. The 
only thing in whiqh she ventured to disobey her mo- 
ther was, that when she ordered her to do week-days' 
work on a Sunday, Hester cried, and said, she did not 
dare to disobey God ; but to show^that she did not 
wish to save her pwn labour, she would do a double 
portion of work on the Saturday night, and rise twa 
hours earlier on the Monday morning. 

Once, when she had worked very hard, her mother 
fold her she would treat her M'ith a holidav the ful- 
V>wing Sabbath, ^nd take her a fine walk to eat cake* 
and drink ale at Weston fair, which, though n was 
professed to be kept qn the Monday, yet, to the dis^ 
gitice of the village, always began qn the Sunday 
pvening*. Rebecca, who would on no account have 
wasted the Monday, which was a working day, in 
Idleness and pleasure, thought she had a very good 
right to enjoy herself at the fair oi^ the Sunday eveur 
|ng, as well as to take her children. Hester earnest-^ 
ly begged to be left at home, and her mother in s^ 
yage went without her. A wet walk, and more ale 
^han she was used to drink, gave Rebecca a dange- 
rous fever. During this iHness, Hester, who would 

^ This practfce Is tdo common. Those fairs which profess to be ]bept 
()n Monday, coramoiily beglq on the Sunday. It is much to be wished that 
fKiagi trates would put a stop to it, as Mr. Simpson did at Weston, at the 
request of Mrs. Jones. There is another great evil worth the notice of 
justices. In many tillages, during the fair, ale is sold at private houfes^ 
^h:c)r have no TKcncej) to the great injury of sobriety moA good moralj. 
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c^t follow ber to a scene of dissolute mirth, attended 
her night and day, and denied herself necessaries tliat 
her sick mother might iKU'e foo^orts : and though 
she secretly pcaydd to God that this sickness might 
change her mother's heart, yet she never once rcr 
proached her, or put her in mind, tiiat it ivas caught 
by indulging in a sinful pleasure. 

Aootber Scmday night her father told Hester, he 
thought she had now been at school long enough for 
him to have a little good of her learning, so he desir- 
ed she would stav at home and read to him. Hester 
cheeif uUy ran and fetched her Testament. But John 
fell & laughing, called her a fool, and said, it would 
bo time enough to read the Testament to him when 
be was going to die, but at present he must have 
something merry. So saying, he gave her a song-* 
ybook which he had picked up at the Bell. Hester 
having cast her eyes over it, refused to read it, saying 
'^ \ iihe did not dare offend God by reading what would 
hurt her own soul. John called her a canting hypor 
crite, and said, he would put the Testament into the 
fire, for that there was not a more merry girl than she 
was before she became religious. Her mother for 
once took her part, not because she thought her 
daughter in the right, but because she was glad of 
aw pretence to shew her husband was in the wrong ; 
thounrh she herself would have abused Hester for the 
same thing if John had taken her part. John, with 
^ shocking oath, abused them both, and went off in a 
\nolent passion. Hester, instead of saying one undu- 
tiful word against her father, took iip a Psalter in or- 
der to teach her little sisters ; but Rebecca was so 
provoked at her for not joining her in her abuse of 
her husband, Uiat she changed her humour, said John 
was in the right, and Hester a perverse hypocrite, ivho ' 
only niade religion a pretence for being undutiful to 
Jicr parents. Hester bore all in silence, and commit- 
ted 
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led her cause to him who judgeih righteously. It 
"Vf'ould have been a great comfort td her if sh^ had 
dared to go to Mrs. Crew, and to have joined in the 
religious exercises of the evening at school. But h^r 
mother refused to let her, saying, it would only bar- 
den her heart in mischief. Hester said not a word^ 
but after having put the little ones to bed, and heard 
them say their prayers out of sight, she went and sat 
\ down in her own little loft, and said to herself, it 
/ iwould be pleasant to me to have taught my little sisr 
ters to read, I thought it was my duty, for D^vid has 
said, Covieye children j hearken unto vte^ I will teach 
you the/ear of the Lord. It would have been still more 
pleasant to have passed the evening at school, bc'^ 
cause I am still ignorant, and fitter to learn than to 
teach ; but I cannot do either without flying in the 
face of my mother ; Grod sees fit to-night to change 
my plea>sant duties into a painful trial. I give up my 
will, anil I submit to the will of my father ; but 
when he orders me to commit a known sin, then I 
dare not do it, because, in so doing, I must disobey 
xnv father which is in heaven. 

Now it so fell out, that this dispute happened on the 
^-ery Sunday next before Mrs, Jones's yearly feast. 
On May-day all the school attencjed her to churchy 
each in a stuff gown of their own earning, and a cap^ 
and white apron of her giving, After church there 
was an examination made into the learning and be-> 
haviour of the scholars ; those who were most perfect 
in their chapters, and who brought the best character 
for industry, humility, and sobriety, received a Bible, 
or some other good book. 

Now Hester had been a whole year boarding up 
her little savings, in order to bo ready with a new 
^ow^ on the May-day feast. She had never got less 
tlian two shillings a-week by her spinning, besides 
working for the family, and earning a trifle by odd 

jobs. 
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. jobs. This money she faithfully carried to her mo- 
ther every Saturday night, keeping back, by consent, 
only two-pence a week towards the gown. The su ui 
was complete, the pattern had long been settled, 
and Hester had only on the Monday morning to go 
to the shop, pay her money, and bring home her 
gown to be made. Her mother happened to go out 
that morning early to iron in a gcntleman^s family, 
where she usually staid a day or two, and Hester was 
busy putting the house in order before she went to 
the shop. 

On that very Monday there was to be a meeting at 
the Bell of all the idle fellows in the parish, Joha 
Wilmot of course was to be there. Indeed he had 
accepted a challenge of the blacksmith to a batch at 
all-fours. The blacksmith was flush of money, John 
thought himself the best player ; and that he might 
make sure of winning, he resolved to keep himself 
6ober, which he knew was more than the other would 
do. John was so used to go upon tick for ale, that 
he got to the door of the Bell before he recollected 
that he could not keep his word with the gambler 
without money, and he had not a penny in his pocket, 
so he sullenly turned homewards. He dared not ap- 
ply to his wife, as he knew he should be more likely 
to get a scratched face than a six-pence from her ; 
but he knew that Hester had received two shillings 
for her last week's spinning on Saturday, and perhaps 
she might not yet have given it to her mother. Of 
the hoarded sum he knew nothinor. He asked her if 

o 

she could lend him half-a-crown, and he would pay 
her next day, Hester, pleased to see him in good- 
humour, after what had passed the night before, ran 
up and fetched down her little box, and in the joy of 
her heart that he now desired something: she could 
Comply with, without wounding her consciencej 
cheerfully poured out her whole little stock upon the 
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tabic. John was in raptures at the sight of diree 
half-cro\Vns and a six-pence, and. eagerly seized it,^ 
box and all., together with a few hoarded halfpence at 
tlie bottom, though he hadonly asked to borrow half- 
a-crown . None but one whose heart, was hardened 
by a long course of drunkenness could have taken 
away the whole, and for such a purpose. He told 
her she should certainly have it again next morning, 
^d, indeed.? intended to pay it, not doubting but he 
should double the siim. But John over-rated his own 
skill, or hick, for he lost every farthing to the black- 
smith, and sneaked home before midnight, and quiet- 
ly walked up to-bed- He was quite sober, which 
Hester thought a. good sign* Next morning she ask- 
ed him, in a very humble way, for the moiiay, which 
^he said she would not have done, but that if the go^^^l 
was not bought directly it would not be ready in timp 
for the feast, John's conscience had troubled him a 
a little for what he had done, for when he was not 
drunk he was not ill-natured,, and he stammered .out 
a broken excuse, but ow;ied he had lost the money, . 
and had not a farthing left^ The lAoment Hester 
saw him mild and kind, her heart was softened^ and 
she begged him not to vex ; adding, that she would 
be contented never to have a new fny^n as lon<; as 
she lived, if she could have the comfort of always 
seeiiit; him come home as sober as he was last nisffat. 
For Hester did not know that he had refrained from 
getting drunk, only that he might gamble witTi a bet- 
ter chance of success, and that when a gamester keeps 
himself sober, it is not that he may practise a virtue, 
but that he may commit a worse crime. '^ I am in* 
** deed sorry for what 1 have done," said he ; " you 
" cannot go to the feast, and what will Madam 
" Jpnes say r" — " Yes, but I can," said Hester, 
^' lor Ciod looks not at the gown, but at the heart, 
*^ and I am sure he sees mine full of s^ratitude at 
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** hearing you talk so kindly ; and if I thought my 
•* dear father woujd change his present evil courses, 
^* I should be the happiest girl at the feast to-morrow." 
John walked away mournfully, and said to himself, 
surely there must be something in religion, since it 
can thus change the heart.^ Hester was once a peit 
girl, and now she is as mild as a lamb- She was once 
an indolent girl, and now she is up with the lark. — • 
She was a vain girl, and would do any thing for a new 
ribbon ; and now she is contented to go in rags to a 
feast at which every one else will have a new gown. 
She deprived herself of her gown to give me the mcr 
iiey ; and yet this very girl, so dutiful in some things, 
would submit to be turned out of doors, rather than 
read a loose book at my command, or break the Sab- 
bath. I do not understand this ; th^remust be some 
jnystery in it. Ail this he said as he was going to 
work. In the evening he did not go to the Bell : 
whether it was owing to his new thoughts, or to his 
not having a penny in his pocket, I will not take up- 
on me positively to say, but I b'elieve it was a little? 
of one, and a little of the other. 

As the pattern of the intended gown had longbeei\ 
settled in the family, and as Hester had the money by 
her, it was leaked on as good as bought^ so that she 
was trusted to get it brought home, and made in her 
mother's absence. Indeed^ so little did Rebecca care 
about the school, that she would not have cared apv 
thing about the gown, if her vanity had not made her 
"wish that her daughter should be the best drest of any 
girl at the feast. Being from home, as was said be- 
fore, she knew nothing of the disappointment. On 
May-day morning, Hester, instead of keeping from 
the feast, because she had not a new gown, or mean* 
ly inventing any excuse for wearing an old one, dress- 
ed herself out as neatly as she could in her poor old 
things, and went to join the school in order to go to 

church. 
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church. Whethei* Hestelr had formerly indulged a 
little pride of heart, and talked of this gown rather 
tod much, I am not quite sure ; certain it is, there 
was a gr^at hue and cry itiade at seeing Hester Wil- 
ttiot, the neatest girl, the niost itidustrious girl in the 
schodi, tome to the May-day feast ih ari old stuff 
gown> whcnevel-y otliei* girl was so creditably drestl 
Indeed, I atn sorry to say, thete tvere two or three 
much too smait for theif station, and who had dizen- 
ed themselves out in very impfopet finery, which 
Mrs. Jones made them take offbefore her. " I mean 
** this feast," said she, " as a reward of industry and 
** pictj^, and not as a trial of skill who can be finest, 
*' and outvie the rest in show. If I do not take care, 
my feast will become an encouragement, not to 
virtue, but to vanity. I am so great a friend to 
decency of apparel, that I even like to see you de* 
ny your appetites, that you may be able to come 
decently dressed to the house of God. To encou- 
rage you to do this, I like to set apart this one day 
of innocent pleasure, against which you may be 
preparing all the year, by laying aside something 
every week towards buying a gown out of your lit- 
tle savings. But, let me tell you, that meekness , 
*' and an humble spirit is of more value in the sight 
** of God and good men, than the gayest cotton 
^* gown, or the brightest pink ribbon in the parish.'* 
Mrs. Jones, for all this, was as much surprised as 
the rest at Hester's mean 'garb : but such is the power, 
of a good character, that she gave her credit for a 
right intention, especially as she knew the unhappy 
state (if her family. For it was Mrs. Jones's way 
(and it is not a bad way) always .to wait, and enquire 
into the truth, before she condemned any person of 
good character, though appearances were against 
them. As we cannot judge of people's motives, said 
she, WG may, from ignorance?, often condemn their 
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best actions, and approve of their M'orst. It will be 
always time enough to judge unfavourably, and let 
us give others credit as long as we can, and then we, 
in our turn, may expect a favourable judgment from 
others, and remember who has said^ Judge not, ihaf 
ye 6e not judged. 

Hester was no more proud of what she had done 
for her father, than she was humbled by the meanness 
of her garb ; and notwithstanding Betty Stiles, one 
of the girls whose finery had been taken away, 
sneered at her, Hester never offered to clear herself, 
by exposing her father, though she thought it right 
secretly to inform Mrs. Jones of what had past. When 
the examination of the girls began, Betty Stiles .was 
asked some questions on the fourth and fifth com- 
mandments which she answered very well. Hesteif 
was asked nearly the same questions, and, though she 
answered them no better than Betty had done, they 
were all surprised to see Mrs. Jones rise up, and give 
a handsome Bible to Hester, while she gave nothing 
to Betty. This girl cried out rather pertly, " Ma- 
** dam, it is very hard that I have no book ; I was as 
'* perfect as Hester." — ** I have often told you," said 
Mrs. Jones, ** that religion is not a thing of the 
^* tongue but of the heart. That girl gives me the 
** best proof .that she has learned the fourth com- 
** mandments togood purpose, who persists in keep^ 
'* ing holy the Sabbath-day, though commanded to 
** break it by a parent whom she loves. And that 
** girl best proves that she keeps the fifth, who gives 
** up her own comfort, and clothing, and credit, to 
" honour and obey her father and mothet^y even 
** though they are not such as she could wish. Bet- 
ty Stiles, though she could answer the questions so 
readily, went abroad last Sunday, when she should 
'* have been at school, and refused to nurse her sick 
Vol. III. N " motlier, 
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" moilier, when she could not help herself, Isthi* 

" having learnt these two commandments to any 

" good purpose ?'J 

jWr- — Farmer Iloskins, who stood by, ■nhLspci'--d Mrs. 

, I Jones, " Well, madam, now you have convinced 

t <\~ *' even me of the benefit of religious ini^truction ; 

" now I see there is a meaning to it. I thought it 

*' was in at one ear and out at the other, and that a 

" song was as well as a yisaim J but now' I have found 

" the proof of the pudding is in the eating. I seo 

" your scholars must (to what they hear, and oAct/ 

" . what they learn. Why, at this rate, they will all 

" be the better servants for being realfy godlvt and 

[^* so I will add a pudding to next year's feast.*' 

The pleasure Hester felt in receiving a new Bible^ 
made her forget that she had on an old gown. She 
iialked to cimrch in a thankful frame ; hut how great 
vas lier joy, when shesaw^ among a numlier of work- 
ing men, tier own father going into church ! Asshe 
past hv hiin, she cast on him a look of so much joy 
ind affectiori, that it brought tears into his eyes, es- 
pecially when he compared her mean dress with that 
of the other girls, and thought who had been the 
cause of it. John, who had not been at church fcr 
somajears, was deeply struck with the service. Tlia 
confession with which it opens went to his heart. Ha 
felt, for the first time, that he was a miserable simicj-f 
and thai ihere Ti'as no health in him. He now felt 
compunction for sin in general, though it was only 
liis ill-behaviour to his daughter which had brought 
h'mi to church. The sermon was such as served to 
\ strengthen the impression which the prayers had made; 

I and when it was over, instead of joining the ringers 

^^^ [foi- the belfrey was ihe only part of the cimrch John 

^^^^ liktid, because it usually led to the alehouse) he quiet-. 

^^H ly walked back to his Mork. It was, indeed, the best 

^^^B day's nork he ever made. He could not get out of 
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Jiis bead the M'hole day the first words he heard at 
church : When the wicked man ttimeth away from hi& 
wickedness^ and doth that which is lawful and rights ht 
shaU save his soul alive. At night, instead of going 
to the Bell, he went home, intending to ask Hestet 
^to forgive him ; but as soon as he got to the door, h6 
heard Rebecca scolding his daughter for having 
brought such a disgrace on the family as to be seen 
in that old racr of a Ofown, and insisted on knowingr 
what she had done with the money; Hester tried to 
keep the secret, but her mother declared she would 
turn her out of doors if she did not tell the truth. 
iHester was at last forced to confess she had given it 
to her futher. Unfortunately for poor John, it M^as 
at this very moment that he opened the door; The 
mother now divided her fury between her guilty hus- 
band and her innocent child, till ftom words she fell 
to blows. John defended his daughter, and received 
some of the strokes intended for the poor girl. This 
turbulent. scene partly put John's good resolutions to 
flight, though the patience of Hester did him almpst 
as much mod as the sermon he had heard. At lensrth 
the poor girl escaped up stairs, not a little bruised^ 
and a scene of much violence passed between John 
and Rebecca*. She declared,she would not sit down- 
to supper with such a brute^ and set off to a neigh«» 
bourns house, that she might have the pleasure of 
abusing him the longer. John, whose mind was much 
disturbed, went up stairs without his supper. As bo 
was passing by Hester's little room he heard her voice, 
and as he concluded she was venting bitter ccmplaints 
against her unnatural parents, he stopped to listen, 
resolving to go in and comfort her. He stopped at, 
the door, for, by the light of the moon, he saw her 
kneeling by her bedside, and praying so earnestly 
that she did not hear him. As he made sure she 
could be praying for nothing but his death, wimt was. 
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his surprise to hear Uiese words, " O Lord, havemer- 
" cy upon my dear father and mother, teach me to 
" love them, to pray for them, and do them good ; 
" make me more dutiful aiid more patient, that, 
*' adorning the doctrine of God, my Saviour, I may 
" recommeii(>his holy religion, and my dear parents , 
" may he hrought to love and fear thee, through Je- 
" sus Christ." 

, Poor John, who would never have been hard-heart- 
ed if he had not heen a drunkard, could not stand 
this, he fell down on his knees, embraced his child, 
and begged her to teach him how to pray. He pray- 
ed himself as well as he could, and though he did 
not know what words to use, vet his heart was melt- 
ed ; he owned he was a sinner, and begged Hester 
to fetch the prayer hook, and read over the confes- 
sion with which he had been so struck at church. 
This was the picasantest order she bad ever obeyed. 
Seeing him deeply affected with a sense of sin, she 
pointed out tu him the Saviour of sinners ; and in this- 
manner she past some hours with her fethcr, which 
were the happiest of her life ; such a night was worth 
a hundred cotton, or even silk gowns. In the conrse 
of the week Hester read over the confession, and 
some other prayers, to her father so often that he got 
them by heart, and repeated them while he was at 
work. 8he next taught him the fifty-6rgt psalm. At 
length he took courage to kneel down and pray before 
he went to bed. From that time he bore his wife's 
ill-humour much better than he had ever done, and, 
as he knew her to be neat, and notable, and saving, 
})c began to think, thatif her temper was not quite so 
bad, his home might still become as pleasant a place 
to him as ever the Bell had heen : but unless she be- 
came more tractable he did not know what to do with 
his long evenings after the little ones were in bed, for 
lie began, once more, todelig^htinplayingwilh them. 
Hestef 
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Hester proposed that she herself should teach him to 
read an hour every night, and he consented. Re- 
becca began to storm, from the mere trick she had got 
of storming ; but finding that he now brought home 
all his earnings, and that she got both his money aiid 
his company (for she had once loved him) she began 
to reconcile herself to this new way oflife. In a few 
months John could read a psalm. In learning to read 
it he also got it by heart, and this proved a little store 
for private devotion, and while he was mowing or 
reaping he could call to mind a text to cheer his la- 
bour. He now went constantly to church, and often 
dropped in at the school on a Sunday evening to 
hear their prayers. He expressed so much pleasure 
at this, that one day Hester ventured to ask him if 
they should set up family prayer at home ? John said 
he should like it mightily, but as he could not yet 
read quite well enough, he desired Hester fto try to 
get a proper book and begin next Sunday night. 
Hester had bought, of a pious hawker, for three half- 
pence*, the Book of Prayers, printed for the Cheap 
Bepository , and knew she should there find something 
suitable. 

When Hester read the exhortation at the begin- 
ning of this little book, her mother, who sat in the 
corner, and pretended to be asleep, was so much 
struck that she could not find a word to say against 
it. For a few nights, indeed, she continued to sit 
still, or pretended to rock the young child while he^ 
husband and daughter were kneeling at their prayers. 
She expected John would have scolded her for this, 
and so perverse was her temper, that she was disap- 
pointed at his finding no fault with her. Seeing at 

* These prayers may be had also divided into two parts, one fit Sot 
prWace pvriofiiy the other for families^ price one halfpenny, 

last 
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last that he was very patient, and that though b^ 
prayed fervently himself he suffered her to do as she 
liked, she lost the spirit of opposition for want of 
something to provoke it. As her pride began to be 
subdued, some little disposition to piety was awaken- 
ed in her heart. By degrees she slid down. on her 
knees, though*at first it was behind the cradle, or the 
clock, or in some corner, where she thought they 
would not see her. Hester rejoiced even in this out- 
ward change in her mother, and prayed that God 
would at last be pleased to touch her heart as he had 
done that of her father. 

As John now spent no idle mpney, he had saved 
up a trifle by working over hours ; this he kindly 
offered to Hester to make up for the loss of her gown. 
Instead of accepting it, Hester told him, that as she 
herself was young and healthy, she should soon \)e 
able to clothe herself out of her own savings, and 
begged him to make her mother a present of this 
gown, which h(B did. It had been a maxim of Re- 
becca, that it was better not to go to church at all 
than go in an old gown. She had, however, so far 
conquered this evil notion, that she had lately gone 
pretty often. This kindness of the gown touched 
her not a little, and the first Sunday she put it on. 
Mr. Simpson happened to preach from this text^ 
Cod resisteth theproud^ but giveih grace to the humble. 
This sermon so affected Rebecca that she never once 
thought she had her new gown on, till she came to 
take it off when she went to bed, and that very night, 
instead of skulking behind, she knelt down by heir 
husband, and joined in prayer with much fervour. 

There was one thing sunk deep in Rebecca's mind ; 
she had observed, that since her husband had grown 
religious he had been so careful not to give her any 
oflence, that he was become scrupulously clean ; took 
ofV his dirty shoes bttfore he sat down, and was \QYy 
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eautious not to spill a drop of beer on her shining ta- 
ble. Now it was rather remarkable, that as John 
grew more neat, Rebecca grew more indifferent to 
neatness. But both these changes arose from the 
same cause, the growth of religion in their hearts. 
John grew cleanly from the fear of giving pain to his 
wife, while Rebecca grew indifferent from having 
discovered the sin and folly of an over-anxious care 
about trifles. When the heart is once given up to 
God, such vanities in a good degree die of themselves. 
Hester continues to grow in grace, and in knpWT 
pledge. Last Christmas-day she was appointed an 
tinder teacher in the school, and many people think 
that some years hence, if any thing should happen tp 
Mrs. Crew, Hester may be pronjoted to be he^d? 
^listress,. 
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X HERE was in a certain counti'y a gre^^tking, who 
was also a judge He was very merciful, but he was 
also very just ; for he used to sfiy> that justice was 
the foundation of all goodness, and that indiscrimi- 
ng.te and misapplied mercy was in fact injustice. His 
subjects were apt enough, in a general way, to extol 
his merciful temper, and especially those subjects who 
were always committing crimes which made them 
particularly liable to be punished by his justice. This 
last quality they constantly kept out of sight, till thev 
had cheated themselves into a notion that he was too 
good to punish at all. 

Now 
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Now it had happened a long time before, that this 
^'hole people had broken their allegiance, and had 
forfeited the king^s favour, and had also fallen fi'om a 
very prosperous state in which he had originally plac- 
ed them, having one and all become bankrupts. Bu^ 
when they were over head and ears in debt, and had 
nothing to pay, the king's son most generously took 
the whole burden of their debts on himself; and, in 
short, it was proposed that all their affairs should be 
settled, and their very crimes forgiven, (for they were 
criminals as well as debtors,) provided only they 
'would shew themselves sincerely sorry for what 
they had done themselves, and be thankful for what 
had been done for thent, I should however remark, 
that a book was also given them, in which a true and 
faithful account of their own rebellion was written ; 
and of the manner of obtaining the king's pardon, tor 
gether with a variety of directions for their conduct 
in the time to come ; and in this book it was parti* 
cularly mentioned, that after having lived a certain 
number of years in a remote part of the same king's 
country, yet still under his eye and jurisdiction, there 
should be a Grand jissizes, when every one was to 
be publicly tried for his past behaviour ; and after 
this trial was over, certain heavy punishments were 
to be inflicted on those who should have still persisted 
in their rebellion, and certain high premiums were 
to be bestowed as a gracious reward upon the peni- 
tent and obedient. 

It may be proper here to notice, that this king^s' 
court differed in some lespects from our courts of 
justice, being indeed a sort of court of appeal, to 
which questions were carried after they had been 
imperfectly decided in the common courts. And al- 
though with us all criminals are tried (and a most ex- 
cellent mode of trial it is) by a jury of their peers, 
yet in tins king's country the mode was very different ; 

for 
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for since every one of the people had been in a cer- 
tain sense criminals, the king did not think it fair to 
make them judges also. It would, indeed, have been 
impossible to follow in all respects the customs which 
prevail with us, for the crimes with which men are 
charged in our courts are mere overt acts, as the law- 
yers call them, that is, acts which regard the outward 
behaviour ; such as the acts of striking, maiming, 
stealing, and so forth. But in this king's court it 
was not merelv outward sins, but sins of the heart al- 
so whicH were to be punished. Many a crime, there- 
fore, which was never heard of in the court of Kinged 
Bench, or at the Old Bailey, and which indeed could 
not be cognisable by these courts, w'as here to be 
brought to light, and was reserved for this great day. 
Among these were pride and oppression, and envy, 
and malice, and revenge, and covetousness, and se- 
cret vanity of mind, and evil thoughts of all sortd, and 
all sinful wishes and desires. When covetousness, 
indeed, put men on committing robbery, or when 
malice drove them to an act of murder, then the 
common courts immediately judged the criminal, 
without wail ing for these Great Assizes ; neverthe* 
less, since even a thief and murderer would now and 
then escape in the common courts, for want of evi- 
cWnce, or through some fault or other of the judge or 
jury, the escape was of little moment to the poor cri- 
minal, for he was sure to be tried again by this great 
king ; and even though the man should have been 
punished in some sense before, yet he had now a far- 
ther and more lasting punishment to fear, unless, in- 
deed, he was one of those, who had obtained (by the 
means I before spoke of) this great king's pardon. 
The sins of the hearty however, were by far the most 
numerous sort of sins, which were to come before 
this great tribunal ; and these were to be judged by 
^his great king in person, and by none but himself; 

because 
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became be alcme possessed a certain power of getting 
at aU secrets. 

I once heard of a certain king of Sicily, who bnik 
a wbi^ering gallery in the form of an ear, ifarou^ 
which he could hear every word bis rebellious subjects 
uttered, though spoken ever so low. But this secret 
eS the king of Sicily was nothing to what this great 
king possessed ; for He had the pow^r of knowing 
every thought which was conceived in the mind, 
though it never broke out into words, or proceeded 
to actions. 

Now you may be ready to think, perhaps, that 
these people were worse off than any others, because 
they were to be examined so closely, and judged so 
strictly* Far from it ; the king was too just to ex- 
pect bricks without giving them straw ; he gave them, 
therefore, every help that they needed. He gave 
item a book of directions, as I before observed ; and 
because they were naturally short-sighted, he suppli-? 
ed them with a glass for reading it, and thus the most 
dim-sighted might see, if they did not wilfully shut 
their eyes ; but though the king invited them to open 
their eyes, he did not compels them ; and many re* 
mained stone blind all their lives with the book in 
their band, biecaii^ they would not use the glass, nor 
take the proper means for reading and understanding 
all that was written for them. The humble and sin- 
cere learned in time to see even that part of the book 
which was least plainly written ; and it was observed 
that the ability to understand it depended more on 
the heart than the head ; an evil disposition blinded 
the sight, while humility operated like an eye-salve* 

Now it happened that those who had been so lucky 
as to escape the punishntientof the lower courts, took 
it into their heads that they were ail very good sort of 
people', and of course very safe from any danger at 
this Grtat Assize, This grand intended trial, indeed, 

had 
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had been talked off so much, and put off so long, (for 
it had seemed long at least to these short-sighted peo- 
ple,) that many persuaded themselves k would oeirer 
take place at all ; and far the. greater part were liv- 
ing away therefore without ever thinking about it; 
they went on just as if nothing at all had been done 
for their benefit ; and as if they had no king to please, 
no king's son to be thankful to, no book to guide 
theniselves by, and as if the Assizes were never to 
come about. 

But with this king a thousand years were as one day^ 
for he was not slack concerning his projnises, as some 
men count slackness, — So at length the solemn period 
approached. Still, however, the people did not pre- 
pare for the solemnity, or rather, they prepared for 
it much as some of the people in our provincial towns 
are apt to prepare for the annual assize times ; I mean 
by balls and feastings, and they saw their own trial 
come on, with as little concern as is felt by the peo- 
ple in our streets, when they see the judge's proces- 
sion enter the town ; they indeed comfort them- 
selves that it is only yiose in the prisons who are 
guilty. 

But when at last the day came, and every man 
found that he was to be judged for himself ; and that 
somftiow or other, all his secrets were brought out, 
iand that there was now no escape, not even a short 
reprieve, things began to take a more serious turn. 
Some of the worst of the crimihals were got together 
debating in an outer court of the grand hatl, and 
there they passec^ their time, not in compunction and 
tears, not in comparing their lives with M'hat wasre- 
nuired in that book which had been given them, but 
fliey derived a fallacious hope by comparing them- 
selves with such as had been still more notorious oH- 
fenders* 

• One 
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One who had grown wealthy by rapine and op- 
pression, but had contrived to keep within the letter 
of the law, insulted a poor fellow as a thief, because 
he had stolen aloaf of bread. " You were far wick- 
eder than I was,'* said a citizen to bis apprentice, 
for you drank and swore at the alehouse every Sun- 
day night." — " Yes," said the poor fellow, " but 
it was your fault that I did so, for you took no 
care of my soul, but spent all your sabbaths in 
*^ jaunting abroad or in rioting at home ; I might 
** have learnt, but there was ng one to teach me ; I 
'^ might have followed a good example, but I saw 
^^ only bad ones^ J sinned against less light than you 
** did." A drunken journey man, who had spent all 
his wages on gin, rejoiced that he had not spent a 
great estate in bribery at elections, as the lord of his 
manor had done, while a perjured elector boasted 
that he was no drunkard, like the journeyman ; and 
the member himself took comfort that he had never 
received the bribes which he had not been ashamed to 
offer. . I 

I have not room to describe the awful po(np of the 
court, nor the terrible soundi^ of the trumpet whicti 
attended the judge's entrance, nor the sitting of the 
judge, nor the opening of the books, nor the crowd- 
ing of the millions, who stood before him. I^hall 
pass over the multitudes who were tried and con- 
demned to dungeons and chains, and eternal fire, 
and to perpetual banishment from the presence of the 
king, which always seemed to be the saddest part 
of the sentence. I shall only notice furthqr, a few 
who brought some plea of merit, and claimed a right 
to be rewarded by the king, and even deceived them- 
selves so far as to think that his own book pf la\v% 
would be their justification. 

A thoughtless spendthrift advanced without any 
contrition, §nd said, *' that he had Uved handson>e- 
** ly, and had hated the covetous whom God a|bhor- 

•Jeth;^ 
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•* eth;that he trusted in that passage of the book 
** which said, that coveiousness was idolatry ; and 
^' that he therefore hoped for a favpui'able sentence.'* 
N9W it proved that this man had not only avoided £ 
<U)vetousness, but that he had even left his wife and , 
children in' want through his excessive prodigality. 
The Judge therefore immediately pointed to that 
place in the book where it is written, he' that provi- 
deth not for his house fiold is woi^se than an infidel, ll<i 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while he liveth ; ** thow,'* 
said he, ** in th\j life$timey receivedst thy good things^ 
** and now thmi must be toi^nqnttd, — Then a miser 
whom hunger and hoarding had M-^orn to skin and 
bcMie, crept forward, and praised the sentence pass- 
ed on this extravagant youth, *' and surely," said he, 
** since l» is condemned, I am the man that may 
** make some ple^ to favor — I was never idle or 
" drunk, I keptfny body in subjection. I have 
, ' been so self-denying that I am certainly a saint : 
** I have loved neither father nor mother, nor wife 
*' nor chilAen to excess, in all this I Hive obeyed 
**. the boGJf of the law.'^Then the judge said, But 
*^ wljfere f re tfiy work^f mercy and thy labours of 
*^ lotfe ?lsee tliat family which perished in thy sight 
** hit Imrd winter, while thy barns were overflow- 
ing; that poor family were my representatives; 
yet they were hungry, and thou gavest them no 
- , ** meat. — Go to now^ thou rich man^ weep and hotel 

I *^ for ihe viiseries thai are come upon you. Your gold 

1 • ** and your silver is cankered, and the rust of them 

' • ^* shalljbe a witni'^ against you ^ and shall eat your 
\*' j£sL as it w^e fir£?'* 

' ^h/n ca#n^ up one with a most self-sufficient air. 
]f e walked up boldly, liaving in one hand tlie plan of 

had built, and in the other thd 
hich was erecting for him in 
just leftj and on his forehead 

appeared. 
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appeared^ in gold letters, the list of all the public 
charities to which he had subscribed. He seemed 
to take great |Jeasure in the condemnation of the mi- 
ser, and said, " Lord^ when saw I thee hungry and 
*' fed thee noty or in prison a?^d visited thee not ? I 
•* /lave visited the fatherless and widow in their affiic^ 
** tionJ* Here the judge ciit him short, by saying, 
** True, thou didst visit the fatherless, but didst thou 
*' fulfil equally that other part of my command to 
** keep thyself unspotted from the world. — No, thou 
** wast conformed to the world in many of its sinful 
^^ customs, thou didst follow a multitude to do evil; 
*^ thou didst love the world and the things of the world; 
•* and the motive to aH thy charities was not a re- 
** gard to me but to thy own credit with thy fellow 
men. Thou hast done every thing for the sake of 



reputation, and now thou art viinly trusting in thy 
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'* deceitful works, instead ofputtkg all thy trust in 
*.* my Son, who has offered himself to be a surety for 
thee. Where has been that humility and grati- 
** • tude to hfbi which was required of the^ No, thou 
wouldst be thine own sur^ : thou hasMtrusted in 
thyself : thou hast made tny boast of tliine) own 
goodness ; thou hast sought after and thou hast en- 
** joyed the praise of men, and verily I say unto diee, 
" thou hast had thy reward.^* 

A poor diseased blind cripple, .who came from the 
very hospital which this great man had built, then 
fell prostrate on his face, crying out, Lord be merci- 
ful to me a sinner I on which th^ judge, to the sur- 
prise of all, said, ** Well done, good and faithful ser- 
iwn/." The poor man replied, " Lorfl, I havf done • 
" nothing !" — " But thou hast suffered welly* s^d tlk 
judge ; " thou hast been an example of pbtiencV 
** and meekness and though thou»hadst but f4mr 11^-^ i 

*^ lents, yet thou bast well improved those few rthdum. 
** hadst time, this thou didst spend in the%umble dU- 

• '* ^* ti^ 
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ties of thy. station, and also in earnest prayer ; 

thou didst pray even for that proud founder of 

thine hospital, who never prayed for himself; thou 
*' wast indeed blind and lame, but it is no where 
** said, my son give me thy feet, or thine eyes, but 
** give me thj/ heart ; and even the few faculties I did 
*^ gi-ant thee, were employed to my glory; with 
** thine ears thou didst listen to my word, with thy 
** tongue thou didst show forth my praise, enter thou 
'•* into the Joy of thy Lord^ 

There were several who came forward, and boast- 
ed of some single and particular, virtiie, in which 
they had been supposed to excel. One talked of his 
generosity, another of his courage, and a third of liis 
fortitude ; but it proved, on a close examination, that 
some of those supposed virtues were merely the effect 
of a particular cotistitution of body ; that others pro- 
ceeded from a false motive, and tliat not a few o 
them were actual vices, since they were carried to 
excess ; and under the pretence of fulfilling one du- 
ly, some other duty was lost sight of; in sho^t, these 
partial virtues were none of them practised in obedi- 
ence to the will of the kingf but merely to please the 
person's own humour, or to gain praise, and they 
would not, therefore, stand this day's trial, for lie 
that had kept the whole law^ and yet Jiad wilfully and 
habitually offended in any one pointy was declared guiU 
ty of breaking the whoU\ 

At this moment a sort of thick scales fell from the 
eyes of the muhitude. They could now no longer 
take comfort, as they had done for so many years, 
by njeasuring their neighbour's conduct against their 
own. Each at once saw himself in his true light, 
and found, alas ! when it was too late, that he should 
have made the book which had been given him his 
rule 06 practice before," since it now proved to be the 
rule by which he was to be judged. Nay, every one 
Vol. m, O now 
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now thought himself even worse than his neighbour, 
because, while he only saw and heard of the guilt of 
others, he felt his own in all its aggravated horror. 

To complete their ponfasion, they were compelled 
to acknowledge the justice of the judge who condemn- 
ed them ; and also to j^pprove the favourable sentence 
\}y whiph thousands of other priininalh had not only 
their lives saved, but were made happy and glorious 
beyond all imagination; not for any great merits, 
which they had to produce, but in consequence ci 
their sincere repentance, and their humble acceptr 
ance of the pardon offered to then[i by the king's son, 
One thing was remarkable, that whilst most of those 
who. were condemned, never expected condemnati-p 
on, but even claimed a reward for their supposed in- 
nocence or goodness, all who were really rewarded 
and forgiven were sensible that they owed their par- 
don to a mere act of grace, and they cried out with 
pne voice, Not unto us^ not unto m, but unto thj/ name, 
J/lC the praise III 



THE 



SERVANT MAN TURNED SOLDIER, 



OR 



THE FAIR WEATHER CHRISTIAN, 



AN ALLEGORY. 



W iLLi AM was a lively young servant, who lived in 
a great but very irregular family. His place was, 
on the whole, agreeable to him, and suited to his 
gay thoughtless temper. He found a plentiful table 
and a good cellar. There was, indeed, a good deal 
of work to be done, though it was perfofmed with 
much disorder and confusion. The family in the 
main were not unkind to him, though they often 
contradicted and crossed him, especially when things 
went ill with themselves. This, William never much 
liked, for he was always fond of having his own way. 
There was a merry, or rather a noisy and riotous ser- 
vants' hall ; for disorder and quarrels are indeed the 
usual effects of plenty and unrestrained indulgence. 
The men were smart, but idle; the maids were 

O 2 showy, 
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showy, but licentious, and all did pretty much as 
they liked for a time, but the time was commonly 
short. The w^ges were reckoned high, but they 
"were seldom paid, and it was even said by sober peo* 
pie, that the faniily was insolvent, and never fulfill- 
ed any of their flattering engagements, or their most 
positive pron)ises; but still, notwithstanding their 
real poverty, things went on with just the same 
thoughtlessness and splendor, and neither masters or 
servants looked beyond the jollity of the present 
hour. 

In this unruly fipimily there w^ little church going, 
and still less praying ^t home. They pretended, in- 
deed, in a general way, to believe in the Bible, but 
it was only an outward profession, few of thenwread 
it at all, aiid even of those who did read it still fewer 
were governed by it. There was indeed a Bible ly- 
ing on the table in the great hall, which was kept for 
the purpose of administering an oath, but was seldom 
used on any other oqcasioti, and some of the he^s 
of the family were of opinion that this was its only 
real use, as it might serve to keep the lower parts of 
it in order. 

William, who was fond of novelty and pleasure, 
was apt to be negligent of the duties of the house. 
He used to stay out on his errands, and one of his 
favourite amusements was going to the parade to see 
the soldiers exercise. He saw with envy how smart- 
ly they were dressed, listened with rapture to the 
music, and fancied that a soldier had nothing to do 
Ijut to walk to find fro in a certain rqguilar order, to 
go through a little easy exercise, in short, to live 
without fighting, fatigue, or danger. 

O, said he, whenever he was affronted at home,^ 
ivhat a finp thing it must be to be a soldier ! to be so 
wejl dressed, to have nothing to do but to move to 
^he pleasant ^ouud of fife and drum, and to have so 

many 
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Hiany people come to look at one, and admire one. 
O it must be a fine thing to be a soldier ! 

Yet when the vexation of the moment was over^ 
he found so much ease and diversion in ' the great 
family, it so suited to his low taste and sensual ap- 
petites, that he thought no more of the matter. Ho 
forgot the glories of a soldier, and- e;^gerly returned 
to all the mean gratifications of the kitchen. His 
evil habits were but little attended to by those with 
^vhom he lived ; his faults, among which were lying 
and swearing, were not often corrected by the fami- 
ly, who had little objection to those sins, which only 
offended God and did not much affect their Own in- 
terest or property. And except that William was 
obliged to work rather more than he liked, he found 
little, while he was young and healthy, that was ve- 
ry disagreeable in this service. So he went on, still 
thinking, however, when things went a little cross^ 
what a fine thing it was to be a soldier ! At last one day 
as he was waiting at dinner, he had the misfortune to 
let fall a china dish, and broke it all to pieces. It 
was a curious dish, much valued by the family, as 
they pretended ; this family were indeed apt to set a 
false fantastic value on things, and not to estimate 
them by their real worth. The heads of the family, 
who had generally been rather patient and good-Ini- 
moured with William, as I said before, for those vi- 
ces, which though offensive to God did not toucli 
their own pocket, now flew out into a violent passi- 
on with him, called him a thousand hard names, and 
even threatened to horsewhip him for his shaniiiful 
negligence. 

William, in a great fright, for he was a sad cow- 
ard at bottom, ran directly out of the house to avoid 
the threatened punishment ; and happening just at 
that very time to pass by the parade where the soldi- 
ers chanced to be then exercising, his resolution was 

taken 
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taken in a moment. He instantly determined to be 
tio more a slave, as he called it ; he would return no 
more to be subject to the humours of a tyrannical 
family ; no, he was resolved to be free, or at least, 
if he must serve, he would serve no mastdr but the 
king- ^ . 

William, wK& bad now and then happened to hear 
from the accidental talk of the soldiers, that those 
who served the great family he had lived with', were 
slaves to their tyi*anny and vices, had also heard in i 

the same casual manner, that the service of the king 
was perfect freedom. Now he had taken it into his 
head to hope that this might be a freedom t<Tdo evil> 
or at least to do nothing, so he thought it was thet)n- 
ly place in the world to suit him. 

A fine likely young man as William was, had no 
great difSculty to get enlisted. The few forms were 
soon settled, he received the bounty money as eager- 
ly as it was offered, todk the oaths of allegiance, was 
joined to the regiment, and heartily welcomed by his 
liew comrades. He was the happiest fellow alive. 
All was smooth and calm. The day happened to be 
tery fine, and therefore William always reckoned up- 
on a fine day. The scene was gay and lively, the 
music cheerful, he found tlie exercise very easy, and 
he thought there was little more expected from him. 
He soon began to flourish away in his talk ; and 
ti'hen he met with anv one of his old fellow servants, 
he fell a prating about marches and counter^marches, 
and blockades, and battles, and seiges and blood, 
and death, and triumphs, and victories, all at ran- 
dom, for these were words and phrases he had pick- 
ed up without at all understanding what he said. He 
had no knowledge, and therefore he had no modes- 
ty, he had no experience, and therefore he had no 
fears. 

AU 
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' All seemed to go on swimmingly, for he had as yet 
ho trial. He l^egan to think with triumph what a 
ftiean life he had escaped from in the old quarrelsome 
femily, and What a happy^ honourable life he should 
have it\ the army. O there was no life like the life 
of a soldier ! 

In a short time, however, war broke out, his regi- 
rtient was one of the first whicj^ was called out to ac* 
tual and bard service. As William was the most raw 
of all the recruits he was the first to murmur at the 
difficulties and hatdshipSj the cold and hunger, the 
fatigiie and dapger of being a soldier. O what 
watchingS) and perils, and trials, and hardships^ and 
difficulties he now thought attended a military life ! 
Surely, said he, I oould never have suspected all this 
misery when I used to see the men on parade in out 
town. 

He now found, when it was too late, that all the 
field-days he used to attend, all the evolutions and 
exercises which he had observed the soldiers to so 
through in the calm times of peace and safety, were 
only meant to fit, train, and qualify them, for the 
actual service which they were now sent out to per- 
form by the command df the king. 

The truth is, William often cdmplaitied when there 
was no real hardship to coihplain of 5 for the commoti 
troubles of life fell out pretty much alike to the great 
family which William had left, and to the soldiers in 
the king's army* But the spirit of obedience, disci^ 
pline, and self-denial of the latter seemed hardships 
to one of William's loose turn of mind. When he 
began to murmur, some good old soldier dapped him 
on the back, saying, cheer up lad, it is a kingdom 
you are to strive for, if we faint irt)t, henceforth 
there is laid up for us a great reward, we have the 
king's word for it man. William observed, that tq 
those who truly believed this^ their labours were ^ 
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than the Common fortune of war it was which drei^ 
from him such bitter groans ? *' I know something jgS 
** surgery," added he, ** let me examine, your 
*^ wound and assist you with such tittle comforts a^ 
** lean;* 

William at once saw the difference between the 
soldiers in the king's army and the people in the great 
family ; the latter commonly withdrew their kindness 
in sickness and trouble, when most wanted, which 
was just the very time when the others came forward 
to assist. He told the officer his little history, the 
manner of his living in the great family, the trifling 
cause of his quarrelling with it, the slight ground of 
his entering into the king's service. *^ Sir," saidhe^ 
** I quarrelled with the family, and I thought I was 
*' at once fit for the army : 1 did not know the qua- 
lifications it required. I had not reckoned on dis- 
cipline, and hardships, and self-denial. I liked 
** well enough to sing a loyal song, or drink the king's 
*^ health, but I find I do not relish working and fight- 
** ing for him, though I rashly promised even to lay 
** down my life for his service if called upon, wheft 
** I took the bounty money and the oath of allegi- 
'^ ance. In short, sir, I find that I long for the ease 
*' and sloth, the merriment and the feasting of my 
^' old service; I find I cannot be a soldier, and, to 
•* speak truth, I was in the very act of deserting 
'^ when I was stopped short by the cannon ball. So 
** that I feel the guilt of desertion, and the misery of 
*' having lost my leg into the bargain ." 

The officer thus replied ; " your state is that of 
** every worldly, irreligious man. The great family 
" you served is a just picture of thfe world. The 
*< wages the world promises to those who are^wiHing 
** to do its work are high, but the payment is attend- 
" ed with much disappointment ; nay, the world, 
" tike your great family, is in itself insolvent, and 
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in its very nature incapable of making good the 
'* promises, and of paying the high rewards, which 
^* it holds out to tempt its credulous followers. The 
** ungodly world, like your family, cares little for 
*' church, and still less for prayer ; and considers tlie 
** Bible rather as an instrument to make an oath 
" binding, in order to keep the vulgar in obedience, 
*^ than as containing in itself a perfect rule of faith 
^* &nd practice, and as a title-deed to heaven. The 
** generality of men love the world as you did your 
** service, while it smiles upon them, and gives them 
** easy work, and plenty of meat and drink ; but as 
*^ soon as it begins to cross and contradict them, 
** they get out of humour with it, just as you did 
*^ with y6ur service. They then think its drudgery 
*' hard, its rewards low. They find out timt it is 
*' high in its expectations from tliem, and slack in 
*^ its payments to them. And they begin to fancy 
** (because they do not hear religious people murmur 
** as they do) that there must be some happiness in 
<* religion. The world, which takes no account of 
*' their deeper sins, at length brings them into dis- 
** credit for some act erf imprudence, just as your fei-^ 
** mily overlooked your lying and swearing, but 
** threatened to drub vou for breakingr a china dish- 
**' Such is the judgment of the world ! it particularly 
'*' bears with those who only break the laws of God, 
but severely punishes the smallest negligence by 
which they themselves are injured. The world 
sooner pardons the breaking ten commandments 
*^ of God than even a china dish of its own. 

" After some cross or opposition, w orldly men, as 
*' I said before, begin to think how much content 
'* and cheerfulness thev remember to have seen in 
»« religious people. They therefore begin to fancy 
*' that rcligion must be an easy and delightful, as 
** well as a good thing. They Imve heard that, 
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** her ways are aays of pleasantness and all ker pathg 
**■ are peace ; and they persuade themselves, that hv 
" this is meant worldly pleasantness, and sensual 
" peace. They resolve at length to try it, to turn 
" their back upon the woild, to engage in the service 
** of God and turn Christians ; just as you resolved 
_ " to leave your old service, to enter into the service 
** of the king and turn soldier. But as you quitted 
" your place in a passion, so they leave the world in 
" a huff. They do not count the cosL They do 
" not calculate upon the darling sins, the habitual 
" pleasures, the ease and vanities which they under- 
" take by their new engagements to renounce, any 
" more than you counted what indulgences you were 
" £•*'"& ^^ g'vs ^P when you quitted the luxuries 
" and idleness of your place to enlist in the soldier's 
" warfare. They have, as I said, seen Christiana 
" cheerful, and they mistook the ground of their 
*' cheerfulness ; they fancied it arose, not because, 
*' through grace they had conquered difficulties, but 
" because they had no difficulties in their passage. 
" They fancied that religion found the road smooth, 
" whereas it only helps to bear with a rough road 
" without complaint. They do not know that these 
■ " Christiansarcofgoodcheer, not because the world 
" is free from tribulation, but because Christ their 
" captain has overcome the 'world. But the irreligi- 
" ous man, who has only seen the outside of a Cbris^ 
" t^an in his worldly intercourse, knows little of his 
'• secret conflicts, hts trials, his self-denials, his war- 
" fiire with the world" without, and wUh hid own 
** corrupt desires within. 

" Thu irreligious man quarrels with the world on 
" some such occasion as you did with your place. — 
" He now puts on the outward forms and ceremo- 
*' nics of religion, and assumes the badge of Chris- 
" liaiiitv,just as you were struck with the shows of 
" afield 
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** a field day ; just as you were pleased with the rau- 
^' sic and the marching, and put on the cockade and* 
** the red coat. All seems smooth for a little while. 
** He goes througrh the outward exercises of a Chris- 
** tian, a degree of credit attends his new profession, 
^* but he never suspects there is either difficulty or 
'^ discipline attending it ; he fancies religion is a thing 
'* for talking about, and not a thing of the heart and 
** the life. He never suspects that all the psalm- 
*^ tsinging he joins in, and the sermons he hears, and 
*' the other means he is using, are only as thecxer- 
*^ cises and the evolutions of the soldiers, to fit and 
^* prepare him for actual service ; and that these 
** means are no more religion itself, than the exer- 
^* cises and evolutions of your parade were real war-' 
** fare. 

** At length some trial arises. This nominal 
*^ Christian is called to diftbr from the world in some 
'* great point ; something happens which may strike 
** at his comfort, or his credit, or security. This 
*' cools his zeal for religion, just as the view of an 
** engagement cooled your courage as a soldier. — 
•* He finds he was only angry with the world, he 
^^ was not tired of it. He was out of humour with 
*^ the world, not because be had seen through its va- 
*^ nity and emptiness, but because the world was out 
" of humour with him. He. finds that it is an easy 
'* thing to be a fair-weather Christian, bold where 
** there i$ nothhig to be done, and confident where 
^* there is nothing to be feared. Difficulties unmask 
^* him to others ; temptations unmask him to him- 
** self; he discovers, that though he is a high pro- 
♦* fcssor, he is no Christian ; just as you found out 
'* that your red coat and your cockade, your shoul- 
** der-knot, and your musket, did not prevent you 
f* from being a coward, 

<^ Your 
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f* Your misery in the military life, like that of tbfe 
*' nominal Christian, arose from your love of ease, 
** yo*ir cowardice, and your self-ignorance.. You 
rushed into a new way of life, without trying af- 
ter one qualification for iu A total change of 
" heart and temper were necessary for your new 
^ calling. With new views and new principles, the 
*' soldier's life would have been not only ea&y but 
delightful to you. But while with a new profes^ 
sion^you retained your old nature, it is no wonder 
^^ if all discipline seemed intolerable to you. 

'' The true Christian, like the brave soldier, .ia 
*^ sqpported under dangers by a strong faith that the 
•* fruits of that victory for which he fights will be 
*^ safety and peace. But, alas ! the pleasures of this 
*' world are present and visible; the rewards for 
*' which he strives are rem6te.. He therefore fails, 
** because nothing short of a lively faith can ever 
*' outweigh a strong present temptation, and lead a. 
** 0jan to prefer the joys of conquest tQ the pleasures^ 
*' of iudulgenceJ' 



BETTY BROWN, 



THE 



^ ST. GILES'S ORANGE GIRL : 



WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 



MRS. SPONGE, THE MONEY-LENDER, 



JJetty Brown, 'the Orange Girl, was born nobo^ 
dy knows where, and bred nobody knows how. No 
girl in all the streets of London could drive a barrow 
more nimbly, avoid pushing against passengers more 
dextrously, or cry her * fine China Oranges' in a 
shriller voice. But dien she could neither sew^ 
nor spin, nor knit, nor wash, nor iron, nor read, nor 
spell. Betty had not been always in so good a situ- 
ation as that in which we now describe her. She came 
into the world before so many good gentlemen and 
Jadies began to concern themselves So kindly that 
the poor might have a little learning. There was no 
pharitable society then, as there is now, to pick up 
poor friendless children in the streets^, and put them 
into a good house, and give them meat, and drink, 
and lodging, and learning, and teach them to get 
their bread in an honest way, inta the bargain. 

f The Philanthropic. 

Whereas, 
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Whereas, this now is often the case in London ; bles^ 
sed be God, who has ordered the bounds of our hahu 
iatioTiy and cast our lot in such a country ; 

The longest thing that Betty can remember is, 
that she used to crawl up out of a night cellar, 
stroll about the streets, and pick cinders from the 
scavengers' carts. Among the ashes she sometimes 
found some ragged gauze and dirty ribbons; with 
these she used to dizen herself out, and join the 
merry bands on the first of May^ This was not 
however quite fair, as she did not lawfully belong 
either to the female dancers, who foot it gaily round 
the garland, or to the sooty tribe, who, on this hap- 
py holiday, forget their whole year's toil in PorUuan 
square, cheered by the tender bounty of her whose 
wit has long enlivened the most learned, and whose 
taste and talents long adorned the most polished so- 
cieties. Betty, howevei', often got a few scraps, by 
appearing to belong to both parties. But as she grew 
bigger, and was not an idle girl, she always put her- 
self in the way of doing something. She would run 
of errands for the footmen, or sweep the door for 
the maid of any house where she was known ; she 
would run and fetch some porter, and never was 
once known either to sip a drop by the way, or steal 
the pot. Her quickness and fid^Uty in doing little 
]obs, got her into favour with a lazy cook-maid who 
was too apt to give away her master's cold meat and 
beer, not to those who were most in Avant, but to 
those who waited upon her, and did the little 
things for her which she ouofht to hav6 done lier- 
self. 

The cook, who found Betty a dextrous girl, soou 
employed her to sell ends of candles, pieces of pieat 
and cheese, and lumps of butter, or any thing eltie 
she could crib from tlie house. These were all car- 
ried to her friend Mrs. Spon<;e, who kept a little 
shop, and a kind of eating-houbt? for poor working 

people. 
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people^ not far frotn the Seven Dials. She also 
bought, as well as sold, many kinds of second hand 
things, atid was not scrupulous td know whether 
what 6he bought was honestly come by, provided 
shfe could get it for a siirth part of what it was worth. 
But if the owner presumed to ask for its real value, 
then sh& had sudden qualms of conscience, ini^tantly 
suspected the things wferft stolen j and gave hersfelf 
airs of honesty, which often took iii poor silly peb- 
pJe^ arid gjive her a sort ctf hilf reputation among 
the tifeedy and thfe ignorant, whose friend she hy- 
pocritically pretended to be. 

Tb this artful woman Betty carried the cooVs 
ptlferings ; and as Mrs. Sponge would give no great 
prite for these in money, the cook was willing to 
refceive payment for her eatal^les in MrS. Sponge's 
drinkables ; fen* she dealt in all kinds of spirits. I 
shall only just remark here, that one receiver, like 
Mrs. Sponge j makes many pilferers, who are tempt- 
ed to commit these petty thieveries, by knowing 
flow easy it is to dispose of them at such iniquitous 
hou^s. 

Betty was faithful to both her employers, ^hich 
is extraordinary, considering the greatness of the 
temptation, and her utter ignorance of good and 
evil. One day shfe ventured to ask Mrs. Sponge, if 
shte cQuld not assist her to get into a more settled way 
of life* She told her, that when she rose ip the 
morning she never kne^ where she should lie at 
night, nor was she ever sure of a meal before-hand- 
Mrs. Sponge asked her what she thought herself fit 
for; Betty, with fear and trembling, said, there was 
one trade for ivhich ^he thought herself qualified, 
but she had not the ambition to look so hjgh ; i£ was 
far above her humble views; thist\'as, to have a bar- 
row and sell fruit, as several other of Mrs. Sponge's 
customers did, whom she had often looked up to 
Vol. III. P witfc 
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with envy, little expecting herself ercn to attain so 
independent a station. 

Mrs. Sponge was an artful woman. Bad as she 
was, she was always aiming at something of a cha- 
racter ; this was a great help to her trade. While 
she watched keenly to make every thing turn to her 
own profit^ she had a false fawning way pf seeming 
to do all she did out of pity and kindness to the dis- 
tressed ; and she seldom committed an extortion, but 
she tried to make the persons she cheated believe 
themselves highly obliged to her kindness. But thus 
pretending to be their friend, she gained their con- 
fidence ; and she grew rich herself, while they 
thoufrht she was onlv shew ins: favour to them. Va- 
rious were the arts she had of getting rich ; and the 
money she got by grinding the poor, she spent in the 
most luxurious living ; while she would haggle with 
her hungry customers for a farthing, she would 
spend pounds on the most costly delicacies for 
herself. 

Mrs. Sponge, laying aside that haughty look and 
voice,' well known to such as had the misfortune to 
be iu her debt, put on the hypocritical smile 
and soft canting tone, which she always assumed, 
when she meant to flatter her superiors, or take in 
lier dependents. " Betty," said she, *^ I am re- 
" solved to stand vour friend. These are sad times 
<* to be sure. Money is money now. Yet I am re- 
** solved to put you into a handsome way of living. 
*^ You shall have a barrow, and well furnished too." 
Betty could not have felt more joy or gratitude, if 
she had been told that she should have a coach. 
*' O, madam !" said Betty it is impossible. I have 
^ not a penny in the woiM towards helping me to 
<* set up."" *' I will take care of that," said Mrs. 
Sponge ; *^ only you must do as I bid you. You 
" must pay me interest for my money ; and you 
** will, of course, be glad also to pay so much every 

" night 
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•' 'i>ight for a nice hot supper which I get ready 
*' quite out of kindness, for a number of poor work-r 
'* ing people. This will be a great comfort for 
** such a friendless girl as you, for my victuals and 
** drink are the best, and my company the mer- 
** riest of any house in all Su Giles's." Betty 
thought dU this only so many more favours, and 
qourtesying to the ground, said, ** To be sure, 
*^ ma'am, and thank you a thousand times into the 
** bargain. I never could hppQ for such' a rise in 
«f. life." 

Mrs. Sponge knew what she was about. Betty, 
was a lively girl, who had a knack at learning any 
^ thing; and so well looking through all her dirt and 
rags, that there was little doubt she would get cus- 
tom. A barrow was soon provided, and five shil- 
lings put into Betty's hands. Mrs. Sponge kindly 
condescended to go to shew her how to buy the 
fruit ; for it was a rule with this prudent gentle- 
woman, and one from which she never departed, 
that no one should cheat but herself; and suspect- 
ing from her own he^rt the fraud of all other deal- 
ers, she was seldom guilty of the we^knes^ of being 
lAiposed upon. 

Betty had never possessed suqh a sum before. 
She grudged to lay it out all at once, and was ready 
to fancy she could live upon the capital. The 
crown, however, was laid out to the best advan- 
tage. Betty was carefully taught in what manner 
to cry her oranges; and received m^ny useful les, 
'sons how to get off the bad with the good, and the 
stale with the fresh. Mrs. Sponge also lent her 9 
few bad silences, for which she ordered her to 
bring home good ones at night. Betty stared- Mrs 
Sponge said, " Betty, those who woukl get money, 
'* must not be too nice about trifles. Keep one of 
^' these sixpenoej? in your hand, and if an ignor^^t 
^^ young customer gives you a good sixpence, do 

P 3 ^* ypil 
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** you immediately slip it into your other ba;i!d, 
*' and give him the bad otte, declaring, that it is th# 
** very one you have just received, and be ready to 
" swear that you have not an other sixpence in the 
" world. You must also learn how to treat different 
*^ sorts of customers. To some you may put off, 
*• with, safet)'^, goods which would be quite unsa- 
" leable toothers. Never dffer bad fruit, Betty, to 
** those who know better ; never waste the good on 
'* those who jnay be put off wdth worse ; put good 
** oranges at top to attract the eye, and the mouldy 
** ones under for sale.'* 

Poor Betty had not a nice conscience, for she had 
never learnt that grand, but simple rule of all moral 
obligation. Never do that to another which you would 
not have another do to you. She set off with her 
barrow, as proud and as happy as if she had been 
set up in the finest shop in Covent Garden. Betty 
had a sort of natural good temper, which made her 
unwilling to impose, but she had no principle which 
told her it was a sin to do so. She had such s^ood 
success, that, when night came, she had not an 
orange left. With a light heart, she drove her 
empty barrow to Mrs. Sponge's door. She went in 
with a merry face, and threw down on the counter 
every farthing ^he had taken. " Betty," said Mrs. 
Sponge, ** I have a right to it all, as it was got by 
my money. But I am too genei'ous to take it. 
I will therefore only take sixpence for this day's 
use of my five shillings. This is a most reason- 
*^ able interest, and I will lend you the same sum 
to trade with to-morrow, and so on ; you only 
paying me sixpence for the use of it every night, 
'* which will be a great bargain to you. You must 
aho pay me my price every night for your supper, 
and you shall have an excellent lodging above 
stairs; so you see every thing will now be pro- 
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'^ vided for you in a genteel manner, through my 
** generosity *." 

Poor Betty's gratitude blinded her so completely, 
that she forgot to calculate the vast proportiofi 
which this s:enerou$^ benefactress was to receive out 
of her little gains. She thought herself a happy 
creature, and went in to supper with a number of 
others of her own class. For this supper, and for 
more porter and gin than she ought to have drunk^ 
Betty was forced to pay so high, that it ate up all 
the profits of the day, which, added to the daily in- 
terest, made Mrs. Sponge a rich reunn for her five 
shilhngs. 

Betty was reminded again of the gentility of her 
new situation, as she crept qp to bed in one of Mrs, 
Spenge's garrets, five stories high. This loft, to bq 
8ui*e, was small, and bad no window, but what it 
wanted in light was made up in company, as it had 
three beds, and thrice as n^any lodgers. Those gen-^ 
try had one night, in a drunken frolic, broken down 
the door, which happily had ©ever been replaced ; 
for, since that time, the lodgers had died much sel- 
domer of infectious distempers, than wh^n they were 
•close shut in. For this lodging Betty paid twice as 
much to her good friend as she wouW have done to a 
stranger. Thus she continued, with great industry 
and a thriving trade, as poor as on the first day, and 
not a bit nearer to savir^ money enough to buy her 
even a pair of shoes, though her feet were nearly 
OB tide ground. 

One day, as Betty was daiving her barrow throuorh 
a street near Holbgrn, a lady from a window called 

* For M auth«ntic account of. nuHnrberleis- frauds of this kind> see that 
tery useful work of Mr. .Col^uhoan. on the Pollct of the MetropQlis ef 
London* 
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out to hei' thdt she wanted some orangres. While th6 
serrant went to fetch a plate, the lady entered int6 
some talk with Betty, having been struck with her 
honest countenance and civil manner. She ques- 
tioned her as to her way of life, and the profits of her 
trade; and Betty, who had never been so kindly 
treated before by so genteel a person, was very conv- 
municative. She told her little history as far as she 
knew it, and dwelt much on the generosity of Mrs, 
Sponge, in keeping her in her house, and trusting 
her with so large a capital as five shillings. At first 
it sounded like a very good-natured thing ; but the 
lady, whose husband was one of the justices of the 
tiew police^ happened to know more of Mrs. Sponge 
than was good^ which led her to inquire still further. 
Betty owned, that to be sure it was not all clear pro- 
fit, for that besides that the high price of the supper 
and bed ran away with all she got, she paid six- 
pence a-day for the use of the five shillings. ** And 
" how long have you done this? said the lady* 
" About a year madam." 

The lady's eyes were at once opened. ** My poor 
** girl," said she, *^ do you know that you have ai- 
** ready paid for that single five shillings the enor- 
** mous sum of Tl. 10s.? I believe it is the most. 
^^ profitable five shillings Mrs. Sponge ever laid out." 
♦ — " O, no, madam/' said the girl, << th^t good 
♦* gentlewoman does the same kindness to ten or 
^^ twelve other poor friendless creatures like me."-*- 
♦* Does she so ?" said the lady, " then I never heard 
** of a n^ore lucrative trade than this woman car- 
<' ries on, under the mask of charity, attheexpenoe 
** of her poor deluded fellow-creatures." 

^' But, ipadam," saicl Betty, who did not com-* 
prehend this lady^s arithmetic, ^* what can I do? 
*^ I now contrive to pick up a morsel of bread with, 
^' QVlt begging or steahng. Mrs, Sponge has beeq 

M very 
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«« very good to me ; and I don't see how I can help 
« myself." 

♦' I will tell you," said the lady: " if you will 
*• follow my advice, you may not only maintain 
** yourself honestly, but independently. Only 
^* oblige yourself to live hard for a little time, till 
** you have saved five shillings out of your own ear- 
'* nings. Give up that expensive supper at night, 
*^ drink only one pint of porter, and no gin at all, 
** As soon as you have scraped together the five 
*^ shillings, carry it back to your false friend ; and 
^* if you are industrious, you wall, at the end^ of 
^' the )^ear, have saved l\. 10s. If you can make 
*' a shift to live now, when you have this heavy in- 
terest to pay, judge how things will mend when 
*' your capital becomes your own. You will put 
^* some clothes on your back ; and, by leaving the 
** use of spirits, and the company in which you 
" drink tbeoi, your health, your morals, and your 
** condition, will mend." 

The lady did not talk thus to save her inoney. 
She would willingly have given the girl the five shiL 
lings ; but she thought it was beginning at the wrong 
end. She wanted to try her. Besides, she knew 
there M^as more pleasure, as well as honour, in pos- 
sessing five shillings of one's own saving, than of 
another's giving. Betty promised to obey. She 
owned she had got no good by the company or the 
liquor p-t Mrs. Sponge's. She promised that very 
night to begin saving the expence of the supper; and 
that she would not taste a drop of gin till she had 
the five shillings bcfprehand. The lady, who knew 
the power of good habits, was contented with this, 
thinking, that if the girl could abstain for a certain 
time, it would become easy to her. She therefore, 
at present, said little about the sin of drinking, and 
pnjy insisted ou the expence of it# 

la 
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In a very few weeks Betty bad aved ap the five 
ishillings. She went to carry back this money with 
great gratitude to Mrs. Sponge. This kind friend 
began to abuse her most unmercifully. She called 
her many hard names, not fit to repeat, for having 
forsaken the supper, by which she swore she herself 
got nothing at all ; but as she had the charity to dress 
it for such >t>eggarly wretches, she insisted they 
should pay for it, wbett^er they eat it or not. ^e 
also, brought in a he^vy score for lodging, though 
Betty had paid for it every night, and bad given 
notice of her intending to quit her. Ry all these 
false pretences, she got from her not only her own 
five shillings, but all the little capital with which 
Betty was going to set up for herself. AH was not 
sufficient to answer her demands, she declared she 
would send her to prison ; but while she went to call 
a constable, Betty contrived to make off. 

With a light pocket and a heavy heart, she went 
back to the lady ; and with many tears told her sad 
story. The lady's husband the justice, condescend- 
ed to listen to Betty's tale. He said Mrs, Sponge 
had long been upon his books as a receiver of stolen 
goods, Betty's evidence strengthened his bad opi- 
nion of her, <* This petty systeopi of usury,'* said 
the magistrate, " may be thought trifling, but it 
<* will no longer appear so, when you reflect, that 
if one of these female sharpers possesses a capital 
of sevehty shillings, or 3l, IQs. with fourteen 
steady regular custoipers, she can realize a fixed 
income of one hundred guineas a-year. Add to 
this the influence such a loan gives her ovec these 
friendless creatures, by compelling them td eat at 
her house, or lodge, or buy liquors, or by taking 
their pawns, and you will see the extent of the 
evil. I pity these poor victims: you, Betty, shall 
point out some of them to me. \ will endeavour 
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*' to open their eyes on their own bad management. 
*• It is not by giving to the importunate shiUings 
*^ and half crowns, and turning them adrift tq wait 
*' for the next accidental relief, that much good is 
** done. It saves trouble, indeed, but that trouble 
** being the mo^t valuable part of charity ought not 
** to be spared ; at least by those virho have leisure 
*' as well as affluence. It is one of the greatest acts 
'^ of kindness to the poor to mend their oeconomy, 
'* and to give them right views of laying out their 
** little money to advantage. These poor blinded 
*' creatures look no farther than to be able to P47 
'* this heavy interest every night, and to obtain the 
** same loan on the same hard term^ the next-day. 
*^^ Thus are they kept in poverty and bondage all 
** their lives ; but I hope as n(jany as hear of this will 
** get on a better plan, and I shall be ready to help 
** any who are willing to help themselvesu'* This 
worthy magis,trate went directly to Mrs. Sponge's 
with proper officers; and he soon got to the bottom 
of many iniquities. He not only made her refund 
poor Betty's money, but committed her to prison 
for receiving stolen goods, and various other offen- 
ces, which may, perhaps, make the subject 0/ ano- 
ther history, 

Betty was now set up in trade to her heart's con- 
tent. She had found the benefit of leaving off spi- 
rits, and she resolved to drink them no more. The 
first fruits of this resolution was, that in q, fortnight 
she bought her a new pair of shoes; and as there 
was now no deduction fpr interest, or for gin, her 
earnings became considerable. The lady made her 
a present of a gown and a hat, on the easy con- 
dition that she should go to church. She accepted 
the terms, at first rather as an act of obedience to 
the lady, than fronx a sense of higher duty. But 
she soon began to go from a better motive, This 

constant 
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constant attendance at church, joined to the instnie^ 
tions of the lady, opened a new world to Betty. She 
now heard, for the first tioie, that she was a sinner ; 
that God had given a law which was holy, just, and 
good; that she had broken this law, had been a 
swearer, a sabbath*breaker, and had lived witlunif 
God in the world. All this was sad news to Betty ; 
she knew, indeed, before, that there were sinners, 
but she thought they were only to be found in the 
prisons, or at Botany Bay, or in those mournful carts 
-which she had sometimes followed with her barrow, 
with the unthinking crowd, to Tyburn. She was 
deeply struck with the great truths revealed in the 
Scripture, which were quite new to her ; her heart 
smote her, and she became anxious to flee from the 
wrath to conie* She was desirous of improvement, 
and said, " she would give up all the profits of her 
*^ barrow, and go into the hardest service, rather 
** than live in sin and ignorance.'* 

Betty," said the lady, " I am glad to see you so 
<* well disposed, and will do what I can for you^ 
** Your present way of life, to be sure, exposes you 
** to much danger ; but the trade is not unlawful in 
** itself, and we may please God in any calling, pro- 
** vided it be not a dishonest one. In this great 
** town there must be barrow-women to sell fruit, 
** Do you, then, instead of forsaking your busines?^ 
*^ set a good example to those in it, and shew theni^ 
" that though a dangerous trade, it need not be a 
*^ wicked one. Till Providence points out some sa- 
** fer way of getting your bread, let your compani* 
'* ons see, that ii is possible to be good even in this. 
** Your trade being carried on in the open street, 
** and your fruit bought in an open shop, you are 
*' not so much obliged to keep sinful company as 
" may be thought. Take a garret in an honest 
^* house, to which you may go home in safety at 
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'* nigbt. I will give you a bed and a few necessa- 
** ries to furnish your room ; and I will also give you 
" a constant Sunday's dinner. A barrow-woman^ 
^^ blessed be God and our good laws, is as much her 
'^ own mistress on Sundays as a duchess ; and the 
** church and the Bible are as much open to her. 
** You may soon learn as much of religion as you 
** are expected to know* A barrow-woman inay 
*^ pray as heartily morning and night, and serve 
** God as acceptably all day, while she is carrying oa 
^^ her little trade, as if she had her whole time tp 
** spare. 

*^ To do this well, jou must mind the following 



'* RULE6 TOti RETAIL DfeALERS: 

*^ Resist every temptation to cheat. 

*• Never impose bad goods on false pretences* 

** Never put off bad money for :*ooL 

** Never use pvpkane or uncivil language. 

** Never swear your goods cost so much, when 
** you know it is false. By so doing you are guilty 
*' of two sins in one breath, a lie and an oath. 

" To break these rules, will be your chief tempta- 
^* tion. God will mark how you behave under them, 
'* and will reward or punish you accordingly. These 
** temptations will be as great to you, as higher tri- 
'* als are to higher people ; but you have the same 
*' God to. look to for strertgth to resist them as they 
*^ have. You must pray to him to give you this 
** strenorth. You shall attend a Sunday-school, 
'* where you >vill be taught these good things ; and 
** I will promote you as you shall be found to de- 
** serve.*' 

Poor Betty here burst into tears of joy and grati- 
tude, crying out, " What ! shall sucli a poor friend- 

" less 
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** less creature as I be treated so kindly and learn t<» 
*^ read the word of God too } Ob^ madam what a 
** lucky chance Iwought me to your door !"— ** Bet- 
** ty/* said the lady, ** what you have just said, 
*^ shews the need you have of being better taught ; 
'' there is no such thing as chance ; and we offend 
•* God when we call that luck or chance which is 
*^ brought about by his will and pleasure. None of 
•* the events of your life have happened by chance ; 
*' but all have been under the direction erf a good 
^ and kind Provide^ice. He has permited you to 
experience want and distress, that you might ac- 
knowledge his hand in your present comfort and 
prosperity. Above* all, you must bless his good- 
ness in sending you to me, not only because I have 
been of use to you in your worldly a&irs, but be- 
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•* cause he has enabled me to shew you the danger 
^' of your state &om sin and ignorance, and to put 
" you in a way to know his will and to keep hi* 
** commandments, which is eternal life."' 

How Betty, by industry and piety, rose in the 
world, till at length she came to keep that handsome 
sausage-shop near the Seven Dials, and was married 
to that very hackney-coachman, whose history and 
honest -character may be learned from that ballad of 
the Cheap Repository which bears his name, may be 
shewn hereafter. 
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BLACK GILES 



THE POACHER i 



CONTAINIKG 



Svmt Accmimt of a Family who had rather lice iy their 

Wits than their Work. 



PART I. 

x oACHiNC Giles lives on the borders of on6 of those 
great moors in Somersetshire. Giles, to be sure, has 
been a sad fellow in his time ; and it is none of his 
fault if his whole family do noi end their career ei- 
ther at the gallows or at Botany Bay. He Hves at 
that mud cottage with the broken windows, stuffed 
with dirty fags, just beyond the gate which divides 
the Upper from the Lower Moor. You may kno^V 
the house at a good distance by the ragged tiles ou 
the roof, and the loose stones which are ready to drop 
out from the chimney ; though a short ladder, a hod 
of mortar, and half an hour's leisure time, would have 
prevented all this, and made the little dwelling tight 
enough. But as Giles had never learnt any thing 

that 
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that was good, so he did not know the value of such 
useful sayings, as, that " a tile in time saves nine-'' 

Besides this, Giles fell into that common mistake, 
that a beggarly looking cotUge, and filthy ragged 
children raised most compassion, and of course drew 
most charity. But as cunning as hciwas in othe^ 
things, he was out in his reckoning here ; for it is 
neatness, housewifery, and a decent appearance^ 
which draw the kindness of the rich and charitable^ 
while they turn away disgusted from filth and lazi* 
ness ; not out of pride, but because they, see that it 
is next to impossible to mend the condition of those 
who degrade themselves b)^ dirt and sloth ; and few 
people care to help those who will not help'tliom^ 
selves* 

The common on which Giles's hovel stands, is quite 
a deep marsh in a wet winter : but in summer it looks 
green and pretty enough. To be sure it would b© 
rather convenient when one passes that way in a car* 
riage, if one of the children would run out and open 
the gate : but instead of any one of them running out 
as soon as they hear the wheels, which would be quite 
time enough, what does Giles do, but set all his rag* 
ged brats, with dirty faces, matted Ibcks, and naked 
feet and legs, to lie all day upon a sand-bank hard 
by the gcate, waitins: for the slender chance of what 
may be picked up from traveller^. At the sound of 
a carriage, a whole covey of the these little scare- 
crows start up, rush |o the gate, and all at once 
thrust out their hats and aprons ; and for fear this, 
tooetber with the noise of their clamorous beorg-ing', 
should not sufficiently frighten the horses, they are 
very apt to let the gate slap full against you, before 
you are half-way through, in their easier scuffle to 
snatch from each other the halfpence wmich you may 
have thrown out to them. I know two ladies who 
were one di^y very neai* being killed by these abomi- 
nable tricks. 

Th»» 
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Thus five or six little idle creatures, viho mio^ht be 
earning a trifle by knitting at home, who might be 
useful to the public by working in the field, and who 
iHight assist their families by learning to get their 
}>read twenty honest ways, are suffered to lie about 
all day, in the hope of a few chance half-pence, 
which, after all, they are by no means sure of get- 
ting. Indeed, when the neighbouring gentleman 
found out that opening the gate was the family trade^ 
they so<Hi left off giving any thing. And I myself, 
though I used to take out a penny ready to give, had 
there been onlv one to' receive it, when I see a whole 
famil}^ established in so beggarly a trade, quietly put 
it back again in my pocket, and give nothing at all. 
And so fe\y travellers pass that way, that sometimes, 
tafter the whole family have lost a day, their gains do 
'oot amount to two-peiice. 
. As Giles had a far greater taste for living by his 
wits than his work, he was at one time in hopes that 
his children might have got a pretty penny by tumb^ 
Ung for the diversion of travellers, and he set about 
training them in that indecent practice ; but unlucki- 
ly the moors being level, the carriages travelled fas- 
ter than the children tumbled. He envied those pa- 
rents who lived on the London road, over the Wilt- 
shire Downs, which Downs being very hilly, it ena- 
bles the tumbler to keep pace with the traveller, till 
he sometimes extorts from the nght a.nd unthinking a 
reward instead of a reproof. J heg leave, however, 
to put all gentlemen and ladies ia mind that such 
tricks are a kind of apprenticeship to the trades of 
begging and thieving ; and that nothing is more in- 
jurious to good morals, than to encourage the poor in 
any habits which may lead them to live upon chance, 
Giles, to bAure, as his children grew older, began 
io train thfem to such other employments as the idle 
Jiabitsthey had learned at^the gate very properly qua- 
lified 
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lificd tbem for. The right of common which sdttle 
of the poor cottagers have in that part of the country , 
and which is doubtless a considerable advantage to 
many, was converted by Giles into the means of cor- 
rupting his whole family ; for his children, as soon as 
they grew too big for the trade of begging at the gate, 
were promoted to the dignity of ttiieving on the 
moor. Here he kept two or three asste, miserable 
beings, Tirhich, if they had the good fortune to escape 
ah untimely death by starving, did not fail to meet 
with it by beating. Some of the biggest boys w«e 
sent out with these lean and giiiled animals to carry 
sand or coals about the neighboisring towns. Both 
sand and coals were often stolen before they got them 
to sell ; or if not, they altra3's took care to cheat in- 
selling them. By long practice in this art, they grew 
so dextrous, that they could give a pretty good guess 
botv large a toal they could crib out of every bag be- 
fore the buyer would be likely to miss it. 

All their odd time was taken up under the pretence 
of watching their asses on .the moor, or running after 
five or six half-starved geese : but the truth is, these 
boys were only watching for an opportunity to steal 
an odd goose of their tieighbour's, while they pre- 
tended to lo(Dk after their o\frn. They used also to 
pluck the quills or the down from these poor live crea- 
tures. Or half lUilk a cow before the farmer's maid 
came with hef pail, xhey all knew how to calculate 
to a minute what timq to be down in a morning to 
let out their lank hungry beasts, which they had 
turned over-night into the farmer's field to steal a lit- 
tle good pasture. They contrived to get there just 
time enough to escape being caught iti replacing the 
stakes they had pulled out tor the cattle to get over. 
For Giles M'a« a prudent long-headeft fellow ; and 
wherever he stole food for his colts, took care never 
to steal stakes froDf) the hedges at the same place. He 

bad 
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,iiad sense enough to know that the gain did not make 
. up for the danger ; he knew that a loose faggot, pul- 
led fronoi a neighbour's pile of wood after the family 
were gone to bed, answered the end better, and was 
not half the trouble. 

Among th6 many trades which Giles professed, he 
sometimes practised that of a rat-catcher ; but he was 
addicted jto so many tricks, that he never followed the 
same trade long ; for detection wdll, sooner or later, 
follow the best concerted villainy. Whenever he 
was sent for to a farm-house, his custom was to kill 
a few of the old rats, always taking care to leave a 
little stock of young ones alive sufficient to keep up 
the " breed ; for," said he, *^ if I were to be suqh a 
*^ fool as to clear a house or a bam at once, how 
** would my trade be carried on ?" And where any 
barn was over-stocked, he used to borrow a few rats 
from thence just to people a neighbouring granary 
which had none ; and he might have gone on till now, 
had he not unluckily been caught one evening emp^ 
tying his cage of rats under parson Wilson's barn- 
door. ^ 

This worthy minister, Mr, Wilson, used to pity - 
the neglected children of Giles, as much as he blam- 
ed the wicked parents. He one day picked up Dick, 
who was far the best of Giles's bad boys. Dick was 
loitering about in a field behind the parsons garden 
in search of a hen's nest, his mother having ordered 
him to bring home a few eggs that night, by hook 
or by crook, as Giles was resolved to have some pan- 
cakes for supper, though he knew that eggs were a 
penny a-piece. Mr. Wilson had long been desirous 
of snatching some of this vagrant fan^ily from ruin ; 
and his chief hopes were bent on Dick, as the lea^t 
hackneyed in knavery. He had once given him a 
new pair of shoes, on his promising to go^ to school 
Dext Sunday 5 but no sooner^had Rachel, the boy'j 
Vol. III. • Q ' mother, 
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mother, got the shoes into her clutches, than she 
pa^\Tied them for a bottle of gin, and ordered the 
boy to keep ont of the parson's sight, and to be sure 
to play his marbles on Sunday for the ftiture at the 
other end of the parish, and not near the chiirch- 
3'ard. Mr. Wilson, however, picked up the boy 
once more ; for it was not his way to despair of B^y 
body. Dick was just going to take to his heels, as 
usual, for fear the old story of the shoes should be 
brought forward ; but finding he could not get off, 
what doies he do but run into a little puddle of muddy 
water which lay between him and the parson, that the 
sight of his naked feet might notbring on the dreaded 
subject. Now it happened that Mr. Wilson was plant- 
ing a little field of beans, so he thought this a good 
opportunity to employ Dick ; and he told hrm be had 
got some pretty easy work for him. Dick did as he 
'was bid ; he willingly Went to work, and readily be- 
gan to plant his beans with dispatch and regularity, 
accordins: to the directions given him. 

While the boy wasbusily at work by himself, Giles 
happened to come by, having been skulking round 
the back way to look over the parson's garden wall, 
to see if there was any thing worth climbing over 
for on the ensuing night. He spied Dick, and be-r 
gan to scold him for working for the stingy old par- 
son ; for Giles Imd a natural antipathy to whatever 
belonged to the church. *' What has he promised 
** thee a-day r" sard he ; ^^ little enough I dare say.^* 
He is not to pay me by the day," said Dick, " bilt 
says he will give me so much when I have planted 
this peck, and so much for the next." " Oh, oh I 
that alters the case," said Giles." ** One may, 
indeed, get a trifle by this sort of work. I hate 
«* your regular day-jobs, where one can't well avoid 
'* doing one's work for one's money. Come, give 
'* me a handful of the beans i I will teach thee how to 

" plant 
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'^ plant when thou art paid for planting by the peck^ 

^* AIJ we have to do in that case is to dispatch the worjc 

^^ as fast as we can, and get ricj of the be^ns with 

/' all speed; and ^ to the seed coming up or not, 

'^ that '}!& no business of o^r's; we are paid for plp.nt* 

** ing, not for growing, At the rjate thou goest oi^ 

** thou would'st not get sixpence to-night. Come 

'* along, bury away." So sjaying, he took his bate 

ful of the seed, ^nd where Dick had been ordered 

to set one bean, Giles buried a dozen; of course the 

beans were soon out. But though the peck wa3 

^mpti^d, the ground was unplanted; But cunning 

<7iles knew this could not be found out till the tim/s 

wben the beans might he ^expected to poipe up, ^^ and 

." then, Pi.ck," says hje, " the snails and the mice 

^' may go shares in the bl^me; or we can l^y the 

^^ fault on the rooks or the black-birds." So s^ying^ 

iie sent the boy into the parsonage to repeive his pay, 

jtaking c^re to secure about a quarter of the peck of 

beans for his own colt. He put both bag iand beans 

into his owq pocket \o carry home, bidding Dick tell 

' Mr. Wilson that be had planted the be^ns ^nd lost 

the bag. 

In the me^jf) tin^e Gileses other boys were busy iq 

.emptying the ponds and trout-streams in the neighr 

bouting m^anor. They would ste^l aw^y the carp 

and tench when they were no bigger than gudgeons* 

Py this untimely djeprpdj^tion they plundered the 

owner of bis property, without enriphing jthem- 

^ves. Buf; the pleasure of fnisphief was rpwar4 

enough, The$e, and a hundred other little thieve* 

jrie^, they committed with suph dexterity, that old 

Tim Crib, whose son was transporte4 last assi^^s 
for sheep-stealing, used to be often reproaching his 

boys, that Giles's sons were worth a hundred of sucb 

)i)lockheads as he had ; for scarce a night past h^% 

piles had some little comfortably thing for suppey 

Q 2 yi\i\^\\ 
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which his boys bad pilfered in the day, while hisurt- 
dutiful doe:s never stole any thing: worth havine. 
Giles, in the mean time, was busy in his way, but 
as busy as he was in laying nets, starting coveys, 
and training dogs he always took care that his 
depredations should not be confined merely to 
game. 

Giles's boys had never seen the inside of a church 
Isince they were christened, and the father thought 
he knew his own interest better than to force them 
to it ; for church-time was the season of their ban- 
vest. Then the hen's nests were searched, a stray 
duck was clapped under the smock frock, the tools 
which might have been left by chance in a farm-yard 
were picked up, and all the neighbouring pigeon- 
houses were thinned, so that Giles used to boast to 
tawny Rachel his wife, that Sunday was to thent' 
the most profitable day in the week. With her it 
was certainly the most laborious day, as she always 
did her washing and ironing on the Sunday morn- 
ing, it being, as she said, the onl}'' leisure day she 
had, for on the other days she went about the coun- 
try telling fortunes, and selling dream books and 
wicked sono-s. Neither her husband's nor her chil- 
dren's clothes were ever mended, and if Sunday, 
her idle day, had not come about onCe in every 
week, it is likely they would never have been wash- 
ed neither. You might, however, see her as you 
were going to church smoothing her own rags on 
her best red cloak, which she always used for her 
ironing-cloth on Sundays, for her cloak when she 
travelled, and for her blanket at night ; such a wretch- 
ed manager was Rachel! Among her other ar- 
ticles of trade, one was to make and sell pepper- 
mint, and other distilled waters. These she had the 
cheap art of making without trouble and w^ithotut 
expence, for seh made them without herbs and 

without 
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trithout a still. Her way was, to fill so many quart 
bottles with plain water, putting a spoonful of mint 
water in the mouth of each ; these she corked down 
with rosin, carrying to each customer a phial of 
real distilled water to taste by way of sample. This 
was so good that her bottles were commonly bought 
up without being opened ; but if any suspicion arose, 
and she was forced to uncork a bottle, by the few 
drops of distilled water lying at top, she even then 
escaped detection, and took care to get out of reach 
before the bottle was opened a second time. She 
was too prudent ever to go twice to the san^e 
bouse. 



The upright Magistrate. 

There is hardly any pretty mischief that is na| 
connected with the life of a poacher. Mr. Wilson 
was aware of this; he was not only a pious clergy- 
man, but an upright justice. He used to say, that 
people who were truly conscientious, must be so in 
^mall things as well as in great oneg, or they would 
destroy the eflFect of their Qwn precepts, and their 
example woqld not be of general use, for this rea- 
son he never would accept of a hare or a partridge 
from any unqualified person in his parish. He did 
not content himself with shuffling the thing off by 
asking no questions, and pretending to take it for 
granted in a general way that the game was fairly 
come at ; biit he used to say, that by receiving the 
booty he connived at a crime, made himself a sharei? 
in it, and if he gave a present to the man who 
bought it, he even tempted him to repeat the 
fault. 

One day poor Jack Weston, an honest fellow in 
ihe neighbourhood, whom Mr. M^ilsoii had kindly 

visited 
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« 
tisited and relieved in a long sickness^ from which 

be -was but just retovered, was brought before hint • 

as he was sitting on the Justice's bench ; Jack was 

acchsed df having knocked down a hare ; and qf all 

the birds in the air, wh6 should the informer be but 

black Giles ih^ poacher ? Mr. Wilson was grieved 

at the charg-e, he had a great regard for Jack, but 

he had still a greater regard for the law. The poor 

fellow pleaded guilty. He did not deny the fact, 

but said he did not consider it as a crime, for he did 

hot think game was private property, and he oWfied 

he had a strong temptation for doing what he bad 

done, which he hoped would plead in his excuse. 

The Justice desired to know what this temptation 

was. ** Sir," said the poor felldw, ** you know I 

** was given over this spring in a bad fever. I had 

** no friend in the world but you sir. Under God^ 

** you saved my life by your charitable relief; and^ 

" I trust also you may have helped to save my soul 

** by your prayers and your good advice ; far, by 

** the grace of God, I have turned over a new leaif 

** since that sickness," 

" I know I can never tliake you an)ends for all 

** your goodness, but I thought it would be somo 

^^ comfort to my fiiU heart if I could but once give 

** you some little token of my gratitude, 80 I had 

** trained a pair of nice turtle doves for Madam 

" Wilson, but they were stolen from nle, sir, and I 

** do suspect Black Giles stole them. Yesterday^ 

** morning, sir, as I was crawling out to my work 

" for I am still very weak, a fine hare ran across my 

'' path; I did not stay to consider whether it was 

" wrong to kill a har^, but I felt it w«^ right to 

«« shew my gratitude; so, sir, without a moment's 

»* thought I did knock down the hare, which I was 

«? going lo carry to your worship, because I knew 

** madaip was fond of hare. I am truly sorry for 

^' «iy 
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^ my &ult, and wiU submit to whatever punishment 

^^ yoiir worship may please to inflict." 

Mr. Wilson was. much moved with this honest corv* 

fession, and touched with the poor fellow's gratitude. 

What added to the eflect of the story, was the weak 

condition and pale sickly looks of the offender. Sul 

this worthy magistrate never sufiered his feehngs to 

bias his integrity; he knew that he did not sit on that 

bench to indulge pity, hot to administer, justice; 4nd. 

while he was sQrry for the offender, he would never 

justify the oi&nce. *' John,*' said he, ** lam sur- 

** prised that you could for a moment forget that 1 

** never accept any gift which causes the giver to 

** break a law. On Sunday I t€jach j'ou from the 

** pulpit the laws of God, whose minister I ^m* 

" At present J fill the chair of the magistrate, to 

** enforce and execute the laws of the land. Be- 

** tween those and the others there is more connex- 

*' ion than you are aware. I thank you, John, forypuf 

^^ affection to me, and I admire your gratitude ; but 

** I must not allow either affection or gratitude to be 

^* brought as a plea for a wrong action.. It is not 

** your business nor mine, John, to settle whether 

*' the game laws are good or bad. Till they are 

** repealed we must obey them. Many, I doubt 

*^ not, break these laws through ignorance, and 

" many, I am certain, who would not dare to steal 

** a goose or a turkey, make no scruple of knocking 

** down a hare or a partridge. You will hereafter 

** think yourself happy that this your first attempt 

*' has proved unsuccessful, as I trust you are too 

^* honest a fellow evsr to intend to turn poacher* 

^^ Witli poaching much moral evil is connected ; a 

*' habit of nightly depredation ; a custom of prow- 

** ling in tlie dark for prey produces in time a disre- 

** lish for honest labours He whose first offence was 

*' committed without much thought or evil intention, 

u if 
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PART 11. 



Ittsiory of Widow Broxthi^s Apple-Tree* 



I THINK my readers got so ttcU acquainted last 
month with Bladk Giles the poacher, that they will 
not expect, this months to hear any great good, ei- 
ther of Giles himself, his wife Rachel, or any of theif 
family. I am sorry to expose, their tricks, but it is 
their fault, not thine. If I preteiid to speak about 
people at all, I must tell the truth. I am sure, if 
folks would but turn about and mend, it would be a 
thousand times pleasanter to me to write their histo^ 
ries ; for it is no comfort to tell of any body's faults. 
If the world would but grow good, I should be glad 
enough to publish it ; but till it teally becomes so, 
i must go on describing it as it id ; otherwise, I should 
only mislead my readers, instead of instructing them. 
it is the duty of a faithful historian to relate the evil 
ivith the good. 

As to Giles and his boys, I am sure did widow 
Brown has good reason to remember their dexterity. 
Poor woman ! she had a fine little bed of onions, in 
her neat and well-kept garden ; she was very fond of 
her onions, and many a rheumatism has she caught 
by kneeling down to weed them in a damp day, not-* 
withstanding the little flannel cloak and the bit of an 
old mat which madam Wilson gave her, because the 
old woman would needs weed in wet weather. Her 
onions she always carefully treasured up for her win-* 
ter's store ; for »n onion makes a little broth very re^ 

lishicig. 
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mhing, and is indeed the only savoury thing poor 
people are used to get. She had also a small orchard, 
eontaiaing about a dozen apple-trees, ivith which in 
a good year she has been l^nown to make a couple of 
barrels of c^er, which she sold to her landlord to- 
wards paying her rent^ besides having a little keg 
which she was able to keep back for her own drink- 
ing. Well ! would you believe it^ Giles and hisboys 
marked both onions and apples for their own ; indeed, 
a man who stole so many rabbits from the warren, 
%as likely enough to steal oniorS^Tor sauce. One 
day, when the widow was abroad on a little business, 
Giles and his boys made a clear riddance of the onioa 
bed ; and when they had pulled up every single oni- 
on, tbey then turned a couple of pigs into the garden^ 
who, allured by the smelly tore up the bed in such a 
manner, that the widow, when she came^home, had 
tiot the least doubt but the pigs had been the thieves. 
To confirm this opinion, they took care to leave the 
little batch half open at one end of the garden, and 
to break down a slight fence at the other end. 

I wonder how any body can find in his heart hot 
\o pity and respect poor old widows ! There is some- 
thing so forlorn and helpless ip their condition, that 
inethinks it is a call on every body, men, women, and 
children, to do them all the kind services that fall in 
their way> Surely their having no one to take their 
part, is an additional reason for kind-hearted people 
not to hurt and oppress them^ But it was this v0ry 
reason which led Giles to do this woman art injur3% 
With what a touching simplicity is it recorded in 
scripture, of the youth whom our Blessed Saviour 
raised from the dead, that he was the only son of his 
l^iother, and she a widow ! 

It happened unluckily for poor widow Brown that 
her cottage stood quite alone. On several mornings 
together (for roguery gpts up mu^h earlier than in- 
dustry) 
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dustry) Giles and his boys stole regularly intober or- 
chard, followed by their jack-asses. She was so deaf 
tliat shii could not hear the asses if they had brayed 
everso loud, and tothisGiljs trusted ; forhewasve- 
ly cautious in his rogueries ; since he could not other- 
wise have contrived bO long to keep out of prison ; 
for though he was almost always suspected, he had 
seldom been taken up, and never convicted. The 
boys used to hll their bags, load their asses, and then 
march off; and if in their way to the town where the 
apples were to be sold, they chanced to pass by one 
of their neighbours who might be likely to suspect 
them, they then all at once began to scream out, 
" Buy my coal ! — buy my sand !" 

Besides the trees in her or(;hard, poor widow 
Brown had in her small garden one apple-tree parti- 
cularly fine ; it was a red-streak, so tempting and so 
Jovely, that Giles's family had watched it with long- 
ing eyes, til! at last they resolved on a plan for carry- 
ing off all this fine fruit in their bags. But it was a 
nice point to manage. The tree stood directly un- 
der her chamber-window, so that there was some dan- 
ger that she might spy them at the work. They 
therefore determined to iiait till the next Sunday 
morning, when they knew she would not fail to be at 
church. Sunday came, and during service Giles at- 
tended. It was a lone house, as I said before, and 
the rest of the parish were safe at church. In a trice 
the tree was cleared, the bags were filled, the asses 
were whipped, the thieves were off, the coast was 
clear, and all was safe and quiet by the time the serr 
mon was over. 

Unluckily,however, it happened, that this tree waa 
so beautiful, and the fruit so fine, that the people, as 
tlicy used to pass to and from the church, were very ' 
ajit to stop and admire widow Brown's redstreaks ; 
and some of the farmers ratlier envied her that in th^t 
scarce 
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scarce season, when they hardly expected to make a 

pye out of a large orchard, she was likely to make a 

cask of cyder from a single tree. I am afraid, indeed, 

if I must speak out, she Jberself rather set her heart 

too much upon this fruit, and had felt as much pride 

in her tree as gratitude to a good Providencp for it ; 

but this failing of hers was no excuse for Giles. Tlie 

covetousness of this thief had for once got the better 

of his caution ; the tree was too completely stripped, 

though the youngest boy Dick did beg hard tliat his 

father would leave the poor old woman enough for a 

few dumplings; and when Giles ordered Dick in his 

turn to shake the tree, the boy did it so gently that 

hardly any apples fell, for which he got a good stroke 

of the stick with which the old man was beating down 

the apples. 

The neighbours on their return from church stop- 
ped as msual, but it was — not, alasi to admire the ap- 
ples, for apples there were none left, but to lament the 
robbery, and console the widow ; meantime the red- 
streaks were safely lodged in Giles's hovel under a 
few bundles of new hay which he had contrived to 
pull from the farmers mow the night before, for the 
use of his jack asses. Such a stir, however, began to 
be made about the widow's apple-tree, that Giles, 
who knew how much his character laid him open to 
suspicion, as soon as he saw the people safe in church 
^gain in the afternoon, ordered his boys to carry each 
a hatful of the apples and thrust them in at a little 
casement window which happened to be open in the 
house of Samuel Price, a very honest carpenter in 
that parish, who was at church with his whole family. 
Giles's plan, by this contrivance, was to lay the theft 
on Price's sons in case the thing should come to be 
further inquired into. Here Dick put in a word, and 
begged and prayed bis father not to force them to 
<:arry the apples to Price's. But all that he got by \m 

besjffinor 
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begging was suob a knock as bad nearly lakl him on 
the earth* ** What, you cowardly rascal," said 
Giles, ^^ you will go and ^ peach i suppose, and get 
•* your father sent to gaol,'* 

Poor widow Brown, though her trouble had made 
ber still weaker than she was, went to cInKch agaio 
' in the afternoon ; iitdeed she rightly thought that her 
being in trouble w^s a new re^ison why she ought to 
go. During the service she tried with all h^r might 
not to think of her redstreaks, $iim1 wbenever they 
would come into her head, she took up her praye^ 
book directly, and so she forgot thepi a little, and in ' 
deed she found herself muob easier when she came 
oat of the church than when she went in ; an effect 
4K> commonly produced by prayer, tliat rethinks it 
is a pity people do not try it oftener. Now it hap- 
pened oddly enough, tb^t on that Sunday, of all the 
Sundays in the year, the widow sfaoiild call in to rest 
a little at Sria^iiel Price's, to tell over ag^in the la- 
mentable story of the apples, and to consult with him 
how the thief alight be brought to justice. But, O 
I ^v reader ! guess if you can, for I am sure I cannot tell 

you, what was her surprise, when, on going into Sa- 
muel Price's kitchen, she saw her own red^reaks ly^ 
ing in the window ! The apples were of a sort too re^ 
markable, for colour, sliape, and size, to be mista* 
ken. There w^s not such another tree in the parish. 
Widow Brown immediately screamed out, ^* Alas-a- 
^^ day ! as sure as can be here ^re my rpd^treaks ; I 
** could swear to them in any court." Samuel Price, 
who believed his sons to be an honest as himself, wa^ 
shocked and troubled ^ the sights He knew he had 
no redstreaks of his own ; he knew there were no apr 
pies in the window when he went to church ; he did 
verilv believe these apples to be the widow's. But 
' how they came there he could not possibly guess.-^ 
He called for Toif;^, the onl^ one of his >ons who now 
• lived 
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lived at home. Tom was at the Sunday school, which 
he had never once missed since Mr. Wilson the mi- 
nister had set up one in the parish. Was such n boy 
likely to do such a deed ? 

Acro\vd was by this time got about Price's door, 
among which were Giles and his boys, who had al- 
ready tabeti care to spread the news that Tom Price 
was thethief. Most people were unwilling to bdiieve 
it. His character was very good, but appearances 
were strongly against him. Mr. Wilson, who had 
«taid to christen a child, now came in. He was much 
concerned that Tom Price, the best boy in his school^ 
should stand accused of such a crime. He sent for 
the boy, examined and cross-examined him. No 
marks of guilt appeared. But still though be plead- 
ed not guilty^ there lay the redstreaks in his father's 
window. All the idle fellows in the place, who were 
most likely to have committed such a theft themselves 
were the very people who fell with vengeance on 
poor Tom. The wicked seldopi give any quarter. 
This is one of your sanctified ones!" cried they. 
This was all the good that Sunday schools did ! 
^* For their parts they nevier saw any good come by 
** religion. Sunday was the only day for a little pas- 
^* time, and if poor boys must be shut up with their 
'* godly books, when they ought to be out taking a 
^* little pleasure, it was no wonder they made them- 
selves amends by such tricks." Another said, he 
should like to see parson Wilsotfs righteous one m'cU 
whipped. A third hoped he would be clapped in the 
stocks for a ycHing hypocrite as he was ; while old 
Giles, who thought the only way to avoid suspicion 
was by being more violent than the rest, declared, 
** that he hoped thp young dog would be transport- 
^' ed for life." 

Mr. Wikpn w^ too wise and too just to proceed 
^^ainst Tom witlicut full proof. He .dQclared the 

crime 
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crime was a very heavy one, and he feared that heavy 
must be the punishment. Tom, who knew his own 
innocence, earnestly prayed to God that it might be 
made to appear as clear as the noon-day ; and very 
fervent were his secret devotions on that nigfht. 

Black Giles passed his night in a very different map- 
nen He set off as soon as it wa^ dark, with his sons 
and their jack-asses laden with their stolen goods. As 
such a cry was raised about the apples, he did not 
think it safe to keep them longer at home, but resolv- 
ed to go and sell them at the next town ; borrowing 
without leave a lame colt out of the moor to assist in 
carrying off his booty* 

Giles and his eldest sons had rare sport all the way 
in thinking, that while they were enjoying the profit 
of their plunder, Tom Price Avould be whipped round 
the market-place at least, if not sent beyond sea. But 
the younger boy Dick, who had naturally a tender 
heart, though hardened by his long familiarity with 
sin, could not help crying when be thought that Tom 
Price might, perhaps, be transported for a crime 
which he himself had helped to commit. He had 
had no compunction about the robbery, for he had 
not been instructed in the great principles of truth 
and justice ; nor would he, therefore, perhaps, h^ve 
had much remorse about accusing an innocent boy. 
But, though utterly devoid of principle, he had some 
remains of naftural feeling and of gratitude. Tom 
Price had often given him a bit of his own bread and 
cheese ; and once, when Dick was like to bfe drown- 
ed, Tom had jumped into the pond with his clothes 
on, and saved his life when he was just sinking ; the 
remembrance of all this made his heart heavy. He 
said nothing ; but, as he trotted barefoot after the 
asses, he heard his father and brothers laugh at hav- 
ing outwitted the godly ones ; and he grieved to think 
how poor Tom would suffer for his wickedness, yet 

feay 
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f«av kc|>t hiai silent \ they called him sulky dog, and 
lashed the asses till they bled. 

In the mean time Tom Price kept up his spirits as 
well as he could. He worked hard all day , and pray- 
* ed heartily night and morning. It is true, said he to 
himself, I am not guilty of this sin ; but let this accu- 
sation set me on examining myself, and truly repent- 
ing of all my oth^r sins ; for I find enough to repent 
of, though I thank God I did nOt steal the widow^s 
apples. 

At length Sunday came, and Tom went to school 
as usuaL As soon as he walked in, there was a great 
deal of whispering and laughing among the worst of 
the boys ; and he overheard them say, " Who would 
" have thought it ? This is master's favourite ! Thid 
** is parson Wilson's sober Tommy ! We sha^nt have 
** Tommy thrown in our teeth again if we go to get 
'^ a bird's nest, or gather a few nuts on a Sunday." 
** Your demure ones are always hypocrites," says 
another* <^ The still sow sucks all the milk," says a 
third. 

Gileses family had always kept clear of the school. 
Dick, indeed, had sometimes wished to go ; not that 
he had much sense of .^in, or desire iafter goodness^ 
but he thought if he could once read, he might rise 
in the world, and not be forced to drive asses all his 
life. Through this whole Saturday night he could 
not sleep. He longed to know what would be done 
to Tom. He began to wish to go to school, but he 
had not coui'age ; sin is very cowardly. So on the 
Sunday morning he went and sat himself down under 
the church wall. Mr. Wilson passed by. It was not 
his way to reject the most wicked, till he had tried 
every means to bring them over ; and even then he 
pitied and prayed for them. He had, indeed, long 
left off talking to Giles's sons ; but, seeing Dick sit- 
ting by himself, he once more spoke to him, desired 
Vol. III. K him 
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him to leave off bis vagabond life, and go with him 
into the school. The bov hunor down his head, but 
toade no answer. He did not, however, either rise 
Up and run away, or look sulky, as he used to do. 
The minister desired him once more to go. " Sir,'* 
Said the boy, <' I can't go ; I am so big I am asham^ 
** ed." — " The bigger you are, the less time you 
*^ have to lose." — " Bnt, sir, I canlt read." — "Then 
** it is high time you should learn." — *^ I should be 
** ashamed to begin to learn my letters." — ^ The 
** shame is not in beginning to learn them, but in be- 
*^ ing contented never to know them." — " But, sir, 
** I am so ragged !" — " God looks at the heart and 
** not at the coat." — " But, sir, I have no shoes and 
'* stockings." — -" So much the worse, I remember 
'^ who gave you both. (Here Dick coloured.) It is 
** bad to want shoes and stockings, but still if yoa 
*' can drive your asses a dozen miles without them, 
" you may ceiiTainly walk a hundred yards to school 
•* without them." — " But, sir, the good boys will 
** hate me, and won't speak to me." — " Good boys 
** hate nobody : and as tonot speaking to you, to be 
** sure they will not keep you company Avhile you go 
<* on in your present evil tourses ; but as soon as 
they see you wish to reform, they will help you, 
and pity you, and teach you ; and so come along.'* 
Here Mr. Wilson took this dirty boy by the hand, 
and gently pulled him forward, kindly talking to him 
all the way, in the most condescending manner. 

How the whole school stared to see Dick Giles 
come in! No one, however, dared to. say what he 
thought. The business went <3n, and Dick slunk into 
a corner, partly to hide his rags, and partly to hide 
his sin \ for last Sunday's transaction sat heavy on his 
heart, not because he had stolen the apples, but be- 
cause Tom Price had been accused. This, I sav, 
taade him slinik behind. Poor boy ! belittle thought 

there 
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there was One saw him who sees all things, and from 
whose eye no hole nor corner can hide the sinner ; 
** for he is about our bed, and about our paths, and 
*' spieth out all our ways.*' 

It was the custom in that school, and an excellent 
cu^tonl it is, fdr the master, who was a good and wise 
man, to mark down in his pocket-book all the events 
of the week, that he might turn them to some account 
in his Sunday evening instructions ; such as any use* 
ful story in the newspaper, any account of boys be- 
ing drowned as they were out in a pleasure-boat on 
Sundays, any sudden death in the parish, or any oth&t 
Remarkable visitation of Providence ; insomuch, that 
many young people in the place, who did not belong 
to the school, and many parents also, used to drop iii 
for an hour on a Sunday evening, when they were 
sure to hear something profitable. The minister 
greatly approved this practice, and often called in 
himself, which was a great support to the master, and 
encouragement to the people who attended. 

The master had taken a deep concern in the story 
of widow Brown's appld-tree. He could not beheve 
Tom Price was guilty, nor dared he pronounce him 
innocent ; but he resolVcd to turn the instructions of 
the present evening to this subject. He began thus : 
** My dear boys, however light some of you may 
" make of robbing an orchard, yet I have often told 
** you there is no such thing as a little sin, if it be 
*' wilful or habitual. I wish now to explain to you, 
also, that there is hardly such a thing as a wiplc 
solitary sin. You know I teach you not merely to 
** repeat the commandments as an exercise for your 
** memory, but as a rule for your conduct. If you 
•* were to come here only to learn to read and spell 
** on a Sunday, I should think that was not emplov^- 
*^ ing God's day for God's work ; but I teach you to 
*• read that you may, by this queans, come so to un- 
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V defstand the Bible and the Catechism, as to make 
** every text in the one, and every question and an- 
** swer in the other, to be so fixed in your hearts, 
** that they may bring forth in you the fruits of good 
*^ living." 
. Master. How many commandments are there ? 

Boy. Ten. 

Master, How many commandments did that boy 
break who stole widow Brown's apples ? 

Bay. Only one, master ; the eighth. 

Master. What is the eighth ? 
y Boy. Thou shall not steal. 

Master. And you are very sure that this was the 
only one he broke ? Now suppose I could prove to 
you that he probably broke not less than six out of 
those ten commandments, M'hich the great Lord of 
heaven hjmsfelf stooped down from his eternal glory 
to deliver to men, would you not, then, think it a ter- 
rible thing to steal, whether apples or guineas ? 

Boy. Yes, master. 

Master. I will put the case. Some wicked boy 
has robbed widow Brown's orchard, (Here the eyes 
of every one were turned on poor Tom Price, except 
those of Dick Giles, who fixed his on the ground.) I 
accuse no one, continued the master, Tom Price is a 
good boy, and was not missing at the time of the rob- 
bery ; these are two reasons why I presume that he 
.is innocent ; but whoever it was, you allow that by 
stealing these apples he broke the eighth command* 
. ment ? 

Boy. Yes, master. 

Master, On what day were these apples stolen ? 

Boy. On Sunday. 

Master. What is the fourth commandment ? 

Bm/. Thou 5ha|t keep holy the sabbath-day. 

Master. Does t\taX person keep holy the sabbath- 
day who loiters in an orchard on Sunday^ when be 

should 
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should be at church, and steal apples when he ought 
to be saying his prayers ? 

Bay, No, master. 

Master, What command does he break ? 

Baj/. The fourth. 

Master, Suppose this boy had parents who had 
sent him to church, and that he had disobeyed them 
by not going, Vould that be keeping the fifth com- 
mandment ? 

Boj/, No, master ; for the fifth commandment 
isays, Thoushalt honour thy father and thy mother. 

This was the only part of the case in which poor 
Dick Gileses heart did not smite him ; he knew he 
had disobeyed no father ; for his father, alas ! was 
still wickeder than himself, and had brought him up 
to commit the sin. But what a wretched comfort 
was this ! The master went on. 

Master, Suppose this boy earnestly coveted 
this fruit, though it belonged to another person, 
would that be right ? 

Boy, No, Master ; for the tenth commandment 
says. Thou shalt not covet. 

Master, Very well, IJere are foqr of God's po- 
sitive commands j^lready broken. Now do you think 
thieves ever spruple to use wipked \*ords? 

Boy, I am afraid not, master. 

Here Dick Gilqs was not so hjardened but that he 
remembered how many curses h^d passed between 
him and his father while they were filling the bags, 
and he was afraid to look up, The master went 

J will now go one step further. If the thief, to all 
his other sins, has added that of accusing the inno- 
cent to save himself, if he should break the ninth com- 
mandment, by bearing false witness against a harmless 
neighbour^ th^n ?ix commandments are broken for 
an apple ! But if it be otherwise, if Tom Price 

should 
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should be found guilty, it is not his good charactcf 
^ball save him. I shall shed tears over him, l)ut pu- 
nish him I must, and that severely. *< No, that yoi| 
♦* shan't," roared out Dick Giles, who sprung from 
his hiding place, fell on his knees and burst out a- 
crying, ** Tom Price is as good a hoy as ever lived ; 
'* it was father and I who stole the apples !" 

It would h^ve done your heart good to have seen 
the joy of the roaster, the modest blushps of Tom 
Price, and the satisfaction of every honest' boy in the 
school. All shook hands with Tom, and even Dick 
got some portion of pity. I wish I had room to give 
piy readers the moving exhortation which the mas- 
ter gave. But while Mr. Wilson left the guilty boy 
to the manp,gement of the master, he thought it be-; 
came him, as a minister and a inagistrate, to go to the 
extent of the law in punishing the father. Early on 
the Monday morning he sent to apprehend Giles.— 
In the meantime Mr. Wilson was sent for to a garde- 
per's house tAvo miles distant, to attend a man who 
was dying. This was a duty to whipli all others 
gave way in his mind. He set out directly ; but 
what was his surprise, on his arrival, to see, on a lit- 
tle bed on the floor, poaching Giles lying in all th^ 
agonies of death! Jack Weston, the same poor young 
man against whom Giles had i^iformed for killing a 
hare, was kneeling by him, offering hjm some broth, 
and talking to him in the kindest manner. Mr. Wil- 
son begged to know the meaning of all this ; and Jack 
Weston spoke as follows : 

At four this morning, as I was going out to mow, 
passing under the high^wall of this garden, I heard 
a most'di^naal moaning. The ipearer I came the 
more dismal it grew. At last, who should I see 
but poor Giles groaning, and struggling under a 
^* quantity of bricks and stones, but not able to stir. 
•- The day before he had marked a fide large net on 

this 
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**. this old wall, and resolved to steal it, for he thought 
^^ it might do as well to catch partridges as to pre-.^ 
^* serve cherries ; so, sir, standing on the very top of 
^^ this wall, and tugging with all his might to loosen 
*• the net from the hooks which fastened it, dowQ 
^^ came Giles, net, wall, and all ; for the wall was 
** gone to decay. It was verj^ high indeed, and 
*^ poor Giles not only broke his thigh, but has got a 
** terrible blow on his head, and is bruised all over 
** like a mummy. On seeing me, sir, poor Giles 
^* cried out, * Oh,. Jack ! I did try to ruin thee by 
*^ lodging that information, and now thou wilt be 
*^ revenged by letting me lie here and perish.' * God 
** forbid, Giles ! cried I ; thou slialt see what sort of 
^* revenge a Christian takes/ So, sir, I sent off the 
** gardener's boy to fetch a surgeon, Avhile I scam- 
'^ pered home and brought on my back this bit of ^ 
^^ hammock, which is indeed my own bed, and put 
** Giles upon it; we then lifted him up, bed and ali, 
** as tenderly as if he had been a gentleman, and 
*^ brought him in here. My wife has just brought 
** him a drop of nice broth; and now, sir,- as I have 
** done what I could for his poor peiishing body, it 
" was I who took the liberty to send to you to come 
^* to try to help bis poor soul, for the doctor says he 
♦< can't live," 

Mr. Wilson could not help saying to himself. Such 
an action as this is worth a whole volume of comments 
on that precept of our blessed Master, Loveyoivr ene- 
mies ; do good to them that hate ^u. Giles's dyin<r 
groans confirmed the sad account Weston had just 
given. The poor wretch could neither pray^ himself 
Tior attend to the minister. He could only cry out, 
*< Oh ! sir, what will become of me ? I don't know 
^^ how to repent. O my poor wicked children! Sir, 
*♦ I have bred them all up in sin and ignorance. 
** Have mercy on th^m, sir ; let me not meet them 

in 
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*' in the place of torment to which I am going. Lord 
** grant them that time for repentance which I have 
'* thrown away!" He languished a few days, and 
died in great misery : — ^ fresh and sad instance that 
people who abuse the grace of God and resist his spir 
lit, find it difficult to repent when they will. 

Except the minister and Jack Weston, no one came 
to see poor Giles, besides Tommy Price, who had 
been so sadly wronged by him. Tom often brought 
him his own> rice-milk or apple-dunpling ; and Giles, 
Ignorant and depraved as he was, often cried out, 
** That he thought now there must be some truth in 
'* religion, since it taught even a boy to deny him- 
♦< sel/f and to forgive an injury^ Mr. Wilson, the 
next Sunday, made a moving discourse on the dan^ 
ger of what are called petty offences. This, together 
with the awful death of Giles, produced such an ef> 
feet, that no poacher has been able to i^ew h^^ head 
Iq (h^t pegrish ever since. 
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TAWNY RACHELj 



CB. 



THE FORTUNE TELLER 



WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 



PREAMS, OMENS, AND CONJURERS. 



X AWNEY Rachel was the wife of poaching Giles. 
There seemed tx) be a conspiracy in Giles's whole fa- 
mily to maintain themselves by tricks and pilfering. 
Kegular labour and honest industry did not suit their 
idle habits. They had a sort of genius at finding out 
every unlawful means to support a vagabond" life.— ^ 
Rachel travelled the country with a basket on her arm. 
She pretended to get her bread by selling laces, cab- 
bage nets, ballads, and history books, and used to 
buy old rags and rabbit skins. Many honest people 
trade in these things, and I am sure I do not mean to 
say a word against honest people, let them trade in 
what they will. But Rachel only made this traffic a 
pretence for getting admittance into farmers' kitchens, 
in ordei* to tell fortunes. 

She 
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She was continually practising on the credulity of 
silly girls ; and t€>ok advantage of their ignorance to 
cheat and deceive them. Many an innocent servant 
has she caused to be suspected of a robbery^ while 
she herself, perhaps, was in league with. the thief. 
Many a harmless maid has she brought to ruin by 
first contriving plots and events herself, and then pre* 
tending to foretel them. She had not, to be sure» 
the power of really foretelling things, because she 
had no power of seeing into futurity : but she had 
the art sometimes to bring them about according as 
she had foretold them. So she got that credit for her 
wisdom which really belonged to her wickedness. 

Kachel was also a famous interpreter of dreams, 
and could distinguish exactly between the fate of any 
two persons who happened to have ^ mole on the 
right or the left cheek. She had a cunning way of get- 
ting herself off when any of her prophecies failed^ 
When she explained a dream according to the natu- 
ral appearance of things, and it did not come to pass ; 
then she would get out of that scraps by saying, that 
this sort of dreams went by contraries. Now of two 
very opposite things the chance always is that one of 
them may turn out to be true ; so in either case she 
kept up the cheat. 

Rachel, in one of her rambles, stopped at the house . 
of Farmer Jenkins, She contrived to call when she 
knew the master of the house was from home, which 
indeed was her usual way. She knocked at the door : 
the maids being in the field hay-making, Mrs. Jen- 
kins went to open it herself. Rachel asked her if she 
would please to let her light her pipe ? This was a, 
common pretence, when she could find no other way 
of ffettino: into a house. While she was fillins: her 
pipe, she looked at Mrs. Jenkins, and said, she couI4 
tell her some good fortune. The farmer's wife, who 
was a very inoffensive, but a weak and supei-stitious 

woman. 
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woman, was curious to know what she nfieant. Ra- 
chel then looked about very carefully, and ^huttingr 
the door with a mysterious air, asked her if she was 
sure nobody would hear them. This appearance dT 
mj'stery was at once delightful and terrifying to Mm. 
Jenkins, who, with trembling agitation, bid the cun- 
ning woman speak out. ^^^ Then," said. liaqhel in j^ 
solemn whisper, " there is to my certain knowledge 
** a pot of money hid under one of the stones in your 
^* cellar." — *^ Indeed !" said Mrs. Jenkins, ** it is 
^' impossible, for now I think of it, I dreamt la^ 
*^ night I was in prison for debt." — ** Did you reaU 
** ly ?" said Rachel ; " that is quite surprising. Did 
** you dream this before twelve o'clock or after ?"— • 
^* O it was this morning, just before I awoke." — 
'* Then I ani sure it is true, for morning dreams aK 
** ways go by contraries," cried Rachel. ** How 
^* lucky it was you dreamt it so late." — Mrs. Jenkins 
ft^ould hardly contain her joy, and asked how the mo- 
ney was to be con)e at. ** Thei'e is but one way,** 
«aid Rachel ; 'M miist go into the cellar. I know hy 
*' my art under which stone it licS| but I must not 
^* tell." Then they both went down into the cellarj^ 
but Rachel refused to point at th^ stonp unless Mrs. 
Jenkins would put five pieces of gold into a bason |ind 
do as she directed. The simple woman, instead of 
turning h^r out of doors for a cheat, did as she was 
bid* She put the guineas into a bason whi^h she 
gave into Rachel's hand. Rachel strewed^some white 
powder over the gold, muttered some barbarous 
words, and pretended to perform the black art. Slie 
then told Mrs, Jenkins to put the bason quietly down 
within the pellar ; telling her that if she offered tq look 
into it, or even to speak a word, the charm would 
be broken. She also cjirected her to lock the cellar 
door, and on no pretence to open it in less than for- 
ty-eight hours. Uy added she, ** you closely fql- 
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*' low these directions, then, by the power of mj 
*' art) you will find the bason conveyed to the very 
*' stone under which the money lies hid, and a fine 
" treasure it will be !" Mrs. Jenkins, who firmly be- 
lieved every word the woman said, did exactly as she 
vas told, and Bachel took her leave with a handsome 
reward, 

When farmer Jenkins came home he desired bis 
wife to draw him a cup of cyder ; this she put off do- 
ing so long lliat he began to be displeased. At last 
she begged he would be so good to drink a little beer 
instead. lie insisted on knowing the reason, and 
when at last be grew angry, she ttdd him all that haJ 
passed ; and owned that as the pot of gold happened 
to be in the cyder cellar, she did not dare opeo the 
door, as she was sure it would break the chario. - 
" And it would be a pity you know," said she, *' to 
'< lose a good fortune for the sake of a draught d 
" cyder." The farmer, who was nqf so easily im- 
posed upon, suspected a trick. He demanded the 
key, and went and opened the cellar door ; there he 
found the bason, and in it five round pieces of tin 
covered with powder, Mrs. Jenkins burst out a-cry- 
ing ; but the farmer thought of nothing but uf geU 
ting a warrant to apprehend the cunning woman. 
Indeed she well proved ber cl;iim to th^t name, when 
she in:iLstcd that tlie c^^Har door niigbt be kept locked 
till she bad time to get out of the reach of all pursuit. 

Poor Sally Evans! I am sure she rued the day th^ 
ever she listened to a fortune-teller ! Sal|y was as 
harmless a girl as ever churued a pound of butter; 
but Sally was credulous, ignorant, and superstitious. 
i-i\-\e. di'lighicd in dream-books, and had consulted 4II 
t!ic vi:ii:iing women in the country to tell her whe- 
tJu:r ilie i»o mules on her check denoted that she was 
to liiivi' two husbands, or only two children. If she 

:WI up an old !iorse-s!ioe going to church, slie was 
sure 
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tftife that wbuld be a lucky week. She nevter made 
a black-pudding without borrowing one of the par- 
son's old wigs to hang in the chimney, firmly be- 
lieving there were no other means to preserve them 
firom burstincj. She would never cro to bed on Mid- 
summer eve without sticking up in her room the well- 
known plant called Midsummer-men, as the bending 
of the leaves to the right or to the left, would not fail 
to tell her whether Jacob, of whom we shall speak 
presently, was true or false. She would rather go 
five miles about than pass near a church-yard< at night. 
Every seventh year she would not eat beans because 
*they grew downward in the pod, instead of upward ; 
and, though a very neat girl, she would rather have 
gone with her gown open than have taken a pin from 
an old woman, for fear of being bewitched. Poor 
Sally had so many unlucky days in her calendar, that 
a large portion of her time became of little use, be* 
cause on these days she did not dare set about any 
new work. And she would have refused the best of- 
fer in the country if made to her on a Friday, which 
she thought so unlucky a day that she often s^id what 
e pity it was that there were any Friday in the week. 
Sally had twenty pounds left her by her grandmother. 
She had long been courted by Jacob, a sober lad, 
«vith whom she lived fellow-servant at a creditable 
farmer's. Honest Jacob, like his namesake of old, 
thought it little to wait seven years to get this dam- 
€q1 to wife, because of the love he bore her, for Sal- 
Jy had promised to marry him when he could match 
ber twenty pounds with another of his own. 

Now there was one Robert, a rambling, idle young 
gardent?r, who, instead of sitting down 'steadily in 
one pl^ce, used to roam about the country, and do 
odd jobs where he could get them. No one upder- 
Mood any thing about him, except that he was a 
down-Jooking fellow, who camcnobody knew whence, 
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and got his bread nobody knew bow, and never bad 
E penny in his pocket. Robert, who was now in the 
iffiighboiii'hood, happenetl to hear of Sally Evans and 
her twenty pounds. He immediately conceived a 
longing desire for the hitter. So he went to his old 
fiiend Rachel the fortune-teller, toW hef all he had 
heard of Sally, and promised if she could bring about 
a marriage between them, she should go shares in 
the money. 

Rachel undertook the business. She set off to the 
farm-house, and fell to singing one of her most entic- 
ing songs just under the dairy window. Sally was 
•o struck with the pretty tune which was unhappily 
used, as is too often the case, to set off some very 
Itxise words, that she jumped np, dropped the skim- 
ming dish into the cream, and ran out to buy the 
■oiig. While she stooped down to rummage the bas- 
ket for those songs which had the most tragical pic- 
tures, (for Sally had a tender heart, and delighted in 
whatever was mournful,) Rachel tooked sledfastly in 
her face, and told her site knew by her art that she 
wasboTn to good fortune, but advised her not to throw 
herself away- " These two moles on your chfeek,** 
added she, " shew you arc in some danger." — " Do 
*' they denote husbands or children f" cried Sally, 
starting «p, and letting fall the song of the children 
in the wood. — " Husbands," muttered Rachel. — 
" Alas! poor Jacob!" said Sally, monmfuHy, "then 
" he will die first, won't he f" — " Mum for that," 
quoth the fortune-teller, " I will say no more," Sal- 
ly was impatient, but the more curiositv she disco- 
vered, the more mystery Rachel affected. At last 
s>ie said, " if you will cross my hand with a piece of 
" silver, I will tell your fortune. By the power of 
y art I can do tliis Uiree ways ; first bv cards, 
■>:t by the lines of your hand, or by turning a 
' cup of tea-grounds; which will you have?" — 
'' O, all i 
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** 0, ail 1 all r* cried Sally, looking up with reve- 
rence to this sun-burnt oracle of wisdom, who was 
possessed of no less than three different ways of div- 
ing into the secrets of futurity. Alas ! persons of bet- 
ter sense than Saily have been so taken in ; the more ii 
the pity ! The poor girl said, she would run up stairs 
to her little box where she kept her money tied up in 
a bit of an old glove, and would bring down a brigfit 
queen Ann's sixpence very crooked. " I am sure,** 
added she, " it is a lucky one, for it cured me of a 
** very bad ague last spring, by only laying it nine 
** nights under my pillow without speaking a word. 
** But then you must know what gave the virtue to 
this sixpence was, that it had belonged to three 
young men of the name of John ; I am sure I had 
^* work enough to get it. But true it is, it certain* 
** ly cured me. It must be the sixpence you knoAv, 
'* for I am sure I did nothing else for my ague, ex- 
** cept indeed taking some bitter stuff every three 
*^ hours which the doctor called bark. To be sure I 
^^ lost my ague soon after I took it, but I am certain 
** it was owing to the crooked sixpence and not to 
** the bark. And so, good woman, you may come 
'* in if you will, for there is not a soul in the house 
^^ but me." This was the very thing Rachel wanted 
to know, and very glad she was to learn it. 

While Sally was above stairs untying her glove, 
Rachel slipped into the pai*Iour, took a small silver 
cup from the beaufet, and clapped it into her pocket. 
Sally ran down lamenting that she had lost her six- 
pence^ which she verily believed was owing to her 
having put it into a left glove, instead of a right one. 
Rachel comforted her by saying, that if she gave her 
two plain ones instead, the charm would work just 
83 well. Simple Sally thought herself happy to be 
let off so easily, never calculating that a smooth shil- 
ling was worth two crooked sixpences. But' this skill 

was 
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was a part of the black art in whicb Rachel bscclled. 
Site took the money and began to examine the lines 
of Sally's left hand. S!ie bit her withered ]ip, shook 
her bead, and bade her poor dupe beware of a young 
maft, who had black hair. " No indeed," cried Sal- 
ly all in a friglit, " you mean black eyes, f« our 
" Jacob has got brown hair, 'tis his eyes that are 
" black." — " That is the very thing I was going to 
" say," muttered Rachel, " I meant eyes tboi^h I 
" said hair, " for I know his h^r is as brown as a 
" chesnut, and his eyes as black as a sloe." — ■" So 
*' they are sure enough," cried Sally, " how in the 
" world could you know that ?" forgetting that she 
herself bad just told her so. And i^ is thus that these 
hags pick out of the credulous all which they after- 
wards pretend to reveal to them: " O, I know a 
" pretty deal more than that," said Rachel, but you 
" must be aware of this man." — " Why so," cried 
Sully with great quickness: '* Because," answered 
Bachcl, " you are fated to marry a man worth a hun- 
" dred of him, who has blue eyes, light hair, and a 
" stoop in the shoulders." — ■" No, indeed, but F 
" can't," said Sally; *' I have promised Jacob, and 
" Jacob 1 will marry."—" You cannot, child," re- 
turned Rachel in a solemn tone ; " it is out of your 
•' power, you a.refaled to many the grey eyes and 
*' light hair." — " Nay, indeed," said Sally, sighing 
deeply, " if I am fated, I must ; " I know there's 
" no resisting one's fate." This is a common cant 
with poor deluded girls, who are not aware that they 
themselves make their fate by their folly, and then 
CMnplain there is no resisting it. — " What can I do ?" 
said Sallv. " I will tell you that too,* said Rachel. 
" You must take a walk nest Sunday afternoon to 
'' the cliuicli-vard, and the first man you meet in a 
blue coat, with a large posy of pinl;s and southern- 
wood iu hi^ bosom, sitting on the church-yard wall, 
" about 
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'* about seven o'clock, be will be the man/' — " Pro- 
" vided," said Sally, much distwbed, that he has 
" grey eyes, and stoops." — " O, to be sure,'* said 
Rachel, " otherwise it is not the right man*"—" But 
" if I should mistake," said Sally, " for two men 
^^ may happen to have a coat and eyes of the same. 
" colour?"-*-" To prevent that," replied Rachel^ 
" if it is the right man, the two first letters of hi3 

name will be R. P. This man h^s got money be* 

yond sea." — ^^ O, I do not value his money," said 
Sally, with tears in her eye^ " for I love Jacob bet* 
" ter than house or land ; but if I am fated to marry 
'^ another, I ean^t help it; you know there is oo 
" struggling against xay fate." 

Poor Sally thought of nothing, and dreamt of no- 
thmg all the week but the blue coat and the grey 
eyes. Slie ^made a huncked blunders at her work. 
She put her rennet into the butter-pan, and her skim- 
ming dish into the cheese*tub. ^e gave the curd 
to the hogs, and put the whey into the vats. She 
put her little knife out of her pocket for fear it should 
cut loye, and would not stay in the kitch^i, if there 
was not an even number 5f pec^e, lest it should 
break the eharm. She gre\v cold and mysterious ia 
her behaviour to faithful Jacob, whom she truly lov- 
ed. But the more she thought of the fortune-teller, 
the more she was convinced that brown hair and black . 
eyes were not what she was fated to marry, amcS 
therefore, though she trembled to thii|k. it, Jacob 
could not be the man* 

On Sunday she was too uneasy to go to church ; • 
for poor Sally had never beea taught that, her beingt 
uneasy was ojily a fi:esh reason why she ought to go 
thither. She spent the whole afternoon in her httlo^ 
garret, dressing in all her b^st. First she put on her 
red ribbon, wnich ^she had bought at last Lammas 
fair : then she recollected that red was an unlucky 
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colour, and changed it for a blue ribbon, tied in a^ 
true lover'« knot ; but suddenly calling to nyind that 
poor Jacob had bought this knot for her of a pedlar 
at the door, and that she had promised to wear it for* 
bis sake, her heart smote her, and she Md it by, 
sighing to think she was not fated to marry the mai> 
vho had given it to her. When she had looked at 
herself twenty .times in the glass, (for one vain ac- 
tion always brings on another) she set off, trembliiig 
and shaking every step she wei>t. She walked eager- 
ly towards the chureh-yard, not daring to look to the 
light or left, for fear she should spy Jacob, who 
would have offered to walk with her, and so have 
spoilt all. As soon as she came within sight of the 
wall, >she spied a man sitting upon it. Her heart beat 
violently. She looked again ; but alas I the stranger 
not only had on a black coat, but neither hair nor 
eyes answered the description. She now happened 
to cast her eyes on the church-clock, and found she 
was two hours before her time. This was' some com- 
fort. She walked away and got rid of the two hour* 
as well as she could, paying gi'eat attention as she 
went not to walk over any straws which lay across, 
and carefully looking to see if there were never zxk 
old horse-shoe in the way, that infallible symptom of 
good fortune. While the clock was striking seven, 
she returned to the church-yard, and, O ! the won- 
derful power of fortune-tellers ! there she saw him ! 
there sat^the j^ery man ! his hair as light as flax, his 
eyes as blue as butter-milk, and bis shoulders as round 
a^ a tub. Every tittle agreed, to the very nosegay 
in. his waistcoat button-hole. At first indeed sl^e 
thought it had been sweet brier, and, glad to catch 
at a straw, whispered to herself, it is not he, arfd I 
shall marry Jacob still ; but on looking again, she 
saw it was southernwood plain enough, and that of 
course all .was. over* The man accosted her with 

some 
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-some very nonsensical, but too acceptable, compli- 
ments, Sally was naturally a ihodest girl, and but 
for RachePs wicked arts, would not have had cou* 
i"age to talk with a strange man ; but how could sh6 
Jresist her fate you know ? After a little discourse, she 
asked him, with a trembling heart, what might be 
his name? Robert Price at your service, Avas the 
answer. *' Robert' Price! that is R. P. as sure as 
** lam alive, and the fortune-teller was a witch! 
'^ it is all out! it is all out! O the wonderful art 
^* of fortune-tellers !" 

The little sleep she had that night was disturbed 
with dreams of graves, and ghosts, and funerals ; 
but as tliey were morning dreams, she knew those 
always went by contraries, and that a funeral deno- 
ted a wedding. Still a sigh Would now and thea 
heave, to \hink that in that wedding Jacob could 
have no pavt. Such of my readers as know the 
power which superstition has over the weak and cre- 
dulous mind, sca.rcely need be told, that poor Sally 'a 
tinhappiness was soon completed. She forgot all her 
Vows to Jacob : she at once foi*sook an honest man 
whom she loved, and consented to marry a stran- 
ger, of whom she knew nothing, from a ridiculous 
notion that she was compelled to do so by a decree 
which she had it not in her power- to resist. She 
married this Robert Price, the strange gardener* 
whom she soon found to be vefy worthless, and very 
jMuch in debt. He had no such thing as *^ money 
** beyond sea," as the fortune-teller had told her ; 
but alas ! he had another wife there. He got im* 
mediate possession of Sally's twenty pounds. Ra^ 
chel put in for her share, but he refused to give her 
a farthing, and bid her get away or he would have 
her taken up on the vagrant act. He soon ran away 
from Sally, leaving her to bewail her own weakness; 
for it was that indeed, and not any irresistible fate, 
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■wiijcli had been the cause of her ruin. To coin- 
pleto her misery, she herself was suspected of liav- 
ipg stolen the silver cup which Rachel had pock- 
eted. Her master, however, would not prosecute 
her, as she was falling into a deep decline, »nd she 
died in a few months of a broken heart, a sad war. 
ning to all credulous girls. 

Kacbcl, whenever she got near home, used to drop 
her trade of fm-tune-telling, and only dealt in the 
wares of her basliet. Mr. Wilson, the clergyman, 
found her one day dealing out some very wicked 
ballads to some children. He went up with a view 
to give her a reprimand ; but had no sooner begun 
his exhortation than up caoie a coostable, followed 
by several people. — " There she is, that is she, that 
" is the old witch who tricked my wife out *A the 
" five guineas," said one of tbem* *' Do your 
" office constable, seize that old hag. She may teU 
" fortunes and find pots of gold in Taunton gaol, 
*' for there die will have nothing else to do ?" This 
was that very farmer Jenkins, whose wife had 
been cheated by Rachel of the five guineas. He 
had taken pains to trace her to her own parish : he 
did not so much value the loss of the money, as he 
thought it was a duty he owed the public to clear 
the country of such vermin. Mr. Wilson imme. 
diatcly committed her. She took her trial at the 
' ttext as^zes, when she was sentenced to a year's im- 
prisonment. In the mean time, the pawnbroker to 
whom she had sold the silver cup, which she had 
stolen from poor Sally's master, impeached her i 
and as the robbery was fully proved upon Rachel, 
she wasseErtenced for this crime to Botany Bay; and 
a liappy day it was for the county of Somerset, 
M hen such a nuisance was sent out of it. She was 
ttansported much about the same time that her hus- 
haud Giles lost his life, in stealing the net from the 
garden- 
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garden-wall, as related in the second part of poach- 
inor Giles. 

I have thought it my duty to print this little his- 
tory, as a kind warning to all you young men 
and maidens not to have any thing to say to cheats^ 
impostors^ cunning women^ fortune-tellers^ conjurers; 
and interpreters of dreams. Listen to me, your true 
friend, when I assure you that God never reveals to 
weak and wicked women those secret designs of his 
providence, which no human wisdom is able to 
foresee. To consult these false oracles is not only 
foolish, but sinful. It is foolish, because they a,re 
themselves as ignorant as those whom they pretend 
to teach; and it is sinful, because it is prying into 
that futurity which God, in mercy as well as wis- 
dom, hides from men. God indeed orders all things; 
but when you have a mind to do a foolish thing, do 
pot fancy you axe fated to do it. This is tempting 
Providence, and not trusting him. It is indeed 
charging God with folly. Prudence is his gift, and 
you obey him better when you make use of prudence, 
under the direction of prayer, than when you madly 
tun into ruin, and think you are only submitting to 
your fate. Never fancy that you are compelled ta 
undo yourself, or to rush upon your own destruc* 
tion, in compliance with any supposed fatahty. 
Never believe that Grod conceals his will from a sober 
Christian who obevs his laws, and reveals it to a va* 
gabond gypsey who runs up and down breaking the 
laws both of God and man. King Saul never con- 
sulted the witch till he had left off serving God. 
The Bible will direct us what to do better than anj' 
conjurer, and there are no days unlucky but those 
which we make so by our own vanity, sin and folly. 
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X o a large ^nd faonouraI>le class of the commnnity, 
to persons considerable in reputation , important by 
tbeir condition in life, ^nd commendable for the d&r 
0ency of their general ponduct, these slight hints are 
respectfully addresse4. They are not intended as ^ 
satire upon vice, or a ridicule upon folly, being writ*? 
ten neither for the foolish nor the vicious, The subv 
ject is too serious for ridicule ; and those to whom it 
is addressed are too respectable for satire. It is rer 
commended to the consideration of those who, filling 
the higher ranks in life, are naturally regarded a4 
patterns, by which the manners of the rest of the 
world are to be fashioned* 

The mass of mankind) in most places, and espeei* 
^Uy in those conditions of life %vhiqb exempt tbeoi 
from the temptation to shameful vices^ is perhaps 
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chiefly composed of what is commonly tenned by 
the courtesy of the world good kind of people ; for 
persons of very flagitious wickedness are almost as 
rare as those of very eminent piety. To the latter of 
these, admonition were impertinent ; to the former it 
were superfluous. These remarks, therefore, are 
principally written with a view to thpse persons of 
rank and fortune who live within the restraints of mo- 
ral obligation, and acknowledge the truth of the 
Christian religion ; and who, if in certain instances 
they aBow themsel/es in practices not compatible 
with a strict profession of Christianity, seem to do it 
rather from habit and want of reflection, than either 
from disbelief of its doctrines, or contempt qf its pre* 
cepts. 

Inconsideration, Fashion, and the World, are three 
confederates against Virtue, with whom even goo4 
kind of people often contrive to live on excellent 
terms : and the fair reputation which may be obtain^ 
ed by a complaisant conformity to the prevailing 
practice, and by mere decorum of manners, without, 
a strict attention to religious principle, is a constant 
sourcft of danger to the rich and great. There is 
something almost irresistibly seducing in the conta- 
gion of general example : hence the necessity of that, 
viorilance, which it is the business of Christianity to 
quicken by incessant admonition, and which it is the. 
business of the world, to lay asleep by tlie perpetual 
opiates of ease and pleasure. 

A fait* reputation is among the laudable objects of 
human ambition ; }'et this really valuable blessing is 
sometitnes converted into a snare, by inducing a trea- 
cherous security as soon as it is obtained ; and by lead- 
ing him who is too anxious about obtaining it, to stop 
short without aiming at a higher motive of action. A 
fatal indolence is apt to creep in upon the soul when 
it has once acquired the good opinion of mankind, if 4 

th^ 
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the acquisition of that good opinion Avas the nltimate 
end of its endeavours. Pursuit is at an end when the 
object is in possession ; for he is not likely to ** press 
forward" who thinks be has already *' attained." The 
Jove of worldly reputation, and the desire of God'« . 
favour^ have tills specific difference, thatin the latter, 
the possession always augnients the desire ; and the 
spiritual mind accounts nothing done while any thJtig 
remains undone. 

But after all, a fair fame, the support of numbers, 
and the flattering concurrence of human opinion, k 
obviously a deceiti'ul dependance ; for as every indi- 
vidual must die for himself, and answer for himself, 
both l;hese imaginary resources will fail, just at 
the moment when they could have been of any 
use. A good reputation, even without internal 
piety, would be worth obtaining, if the tribunal 
of heaven were fashioned after the m^gtnner cf 
human courts pf judicature. If at the general judg- 
ment we were to be tried by a jury of our fellow mor^ 
tals, it would be but common prudence to secure their 
favour at any price. But it can stand us in little 
stead in the great day of decision, it being the con- 
summation of infiiiite goodness not to abandon us to 
the mertpy of each other's sentence ; but to reserve 
us for Aw final judgment who knows every motive of 
every action ; who will make strict inquisition into 
singleness of heart, and uprightness of intention : in 
whose eyes the sincere prayer of powerless benevo- 
lence will outweigh the most splendid profession, or 
the most dazzling action. 

We cannot but rejoice in every degree of human 
virtue which operates favourably on society, what- 
ever be the motive, or whoever be the actor ; and 
we should gladly commend every degree of goodness, 
though it be not exactly squared by our own rules 
and notions, Eyeo the good actions of such persons 
•^ are too much actuated by a regard to appearances, 
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«re not without theii beneficial effects. The righte* 
•ousness of those who occupy this middle region of 
iQoraiity among us, certainly exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees ; for they are not 
only exact in ceremonials, but in many respects ful- 
fil the weightier matters of law and conscience. Like 
Herod, they often ^* hear gladly," and " do many 
^* things.'* Yet I am afraid I shall be tlionght severe 
in remarking that, in general, those characters in the 
New Testament, of whose future condition no Very 
comfortable hope is given, seem to have been taken, 
not from the profligate, the abandoned, and the di?- 
hononi'able ; but from that decent class commonly 
described by the term cA good sort of people ; that 
mixed kind of character in which virtue appears. If 
it do not predominate. The young Ruler was cer- 
tainly one of the first of this order ; and yet we are 
left in dark uncertainty as to his final allotment. The 
liob man who built him bams and storehouses, and 
«nly proposed to himself the full enjoyment of that 
•fortune, which we do not hear was unfairly acquired, 
might have been, for all that appears to the contrary, 
* very good sort of man ; at least, if we may judge of 
him by multitudes who live precisely for the same 
purposes, and yet enjoy a good degree of cFedit, and 
who are rather considered as objects of respect, than 
-of censure. His plan, like theirs, was *^ to take his 
ease, to ^* eat, drink, and be merry.** 

But the most alarming instance is that of the splen-. 
4id epicure, who w^as clothed in purple and fine li- 
nen, and fared sumptuously every day. He commit- 
ted no enormities that have been transmitted to 
us; for that he dined well and dressed well, could 
hardly incur the bitter penalty of eternal misery . That 
his expences were suitable to his station, and his splen- 
dour proportioned to his opulence, does not exhibit 
any objectiou to bis character. Nor are we lold that 

V he 
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he refused the crunibs which Lazarus solicited. And 
yet this man, on an authority which we are not per-^- 
tnitted to que$tioU| is represented, in a future state, 4s 
lifting up his eyes being in Imniienis. His punishment 
seems to have been the consequence of an irreligious, 
a worldly bpiiit, a heart corrupted by the softnesses 
and delights of life. It was not because he was rich, 
but because he trusted in riches ; or, if even he was 
charitable, his charity wanted that principle which 
alone could sanctify it. His riews terminated here : 
this world's good, and this world's a{)plause, were the 
motives and the end of his actions. He forgot God f 
h^ was destitute of piety ; and the absence of this 
great and first principle of human actions i^endered 
his shining deeds, however they "might be admired 
among men, of no value in the sight of God. 

There is no error more common, or more dange- 
rous, than the notion that an unrestrained indulgence 
of pleasure, and an unbounded gratification of the 
appetites is generally attended with a liberal, humane^ 
and mei^iful temper. Nor is there any opinion more 
false and more fatal, or which demands to be mor^ 
steadily controverted, than that libertinism and^ood-. 
nature are natural and necessary associates. For af- 
ter all that corrupt poets, and more corrupt philoso- 
phers, have told us of the blandishments of pleasure, 
and of its tendency to soften the temper and huma-^ 
nize the affections, it is certain, that nothing hardens 
the heart Uke excessive and unbounded luxury ; and 
he who refuses the fewest gratifications to his owa 
voluptuousness, will generally be found the least sus- 
ceptible of tenderness for the wants of others. In one 
reign the cruelties at Rome bore an exact proportion 
to the dissoluteness at Capreae. And in another it is 
not less notorious, tliat the Imperial fiddler became 
more barbarpus, as he grew more profligate. Pros- 
perity, says the Arabian proverb, fills the heart til^ it 

makes 
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makes it bai*.} ; and tbe mast dangerous pits and sifsres 
Cor human virtue are tliose, which are so covered over 
with the flowers flf prosperous fortune, that it requires 
a Cautious Toot, and a vtllgant eye, to escape them. 

Ananias and Suphira were, perhaps, well esteemed 
in society ; for it was enough to estabhsh a very con- 
■ ^dcmblc reputation to sell even pait of their posses- 
sions for religious purposes : but what an alarm does 
it soundtohypocrisy,that, instead of being rewarded 
for what tbcy brought, they were punished for what 
they kept back ! And it is to be feared, that this d&- 
ccilfu) pair are not the only one, Upon whom ^ good 
action, without a pure intention, has drawn dowa a 
righteous retribution. 

Outward actions are tbe surest, and indeed, to hu- 
man eyes the only evitTences of sincerity, but Christi- 
anity is a religion of motives and principles. Tbe 
Gospel is continually referring to the keort, as the 
source of good ; it isto the poor in spirit, to the pure 
, in keai t, that the divine bleaeing is annexed. A man 
may correct many improper practices, and refrain 
from many immoral actions, from merely human mo- 
tives ; hut, though this partial amendment is not 
■without its uses, yet this is only attacking symptoms, 
and neglecting tbe mortal disease. But to subdue 
a worldly temper, to control irregular desires, and to 
have " a clean heart," is to attack sin in its strong 
holds. Totally to accvmplish this, is, perhaps, be- 
yond the narrow limits of human perfection, the best 
men being constantly humbled to find, that when 
tliuy " would do good evil is present with them ;"' 
bill to atleijipt it, with an humble reliance on supe- 
rior aid, is so far from being an extravagant or roman- , 
tic flight of virtue, that it is but the common duty of 
evei-y ordinary Christian. And this perfection is not 
the less real, because it is a point which seems con- 
8tai\tly to recede from oui^ approaches, just as the 
sensibla 
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sensible horizon recedes from our natural eye. Our 
highest attainments, instead of bringing us, " to the- 
^ mark/' only teach us that the mark is at a greater 
distance, by giving us more humbling views of our- 
selves, und more exalted conceptions of the state after 
which we are labouring. Though the progress to- 
wards perfection may be perpetual in this world, the 
actual attainment is reserved for a better. And this 
restless desire of a happiness which we cannot reach, 
and this lively idea* of a perfection which we cannot 
attain, are among the many arguments for a future 
state, which seem to come little short of demonstra- 
tion. The humble christian takes refuge under the 
<Jeep sense of his disappointments and defects, in this 
consoling hope, ** When I awake' up after thy like- 
*^ ness I shall be satisfied.'* 

• Let me not here be misunderstood as undervaluing 
the virtues which even worldly men may possess. I 
am charmed with humanity, generosity, and inte- 
grity, in whomsoever they may be found. But one 
virtue must not intrench upon another. Charity 
must not supplant faith. If a man be generous, 
good-natured, and humane, it is impossible not to 
feel for him the tenderness of a brother ; but if, at 
the sa^ie time, he be irreligious, intemperate, or 
profane, who shall dare to say he is in a safe state ? 
Oood humour, and generous sentiments will always 
make a man a pleasant acquaintance, but who shall 
lower the doctrines of the Gospel, to accommodate 
them to the conduct of men ? Who shall bend a strait 
rule, to favour a crooked practice? Who shall con- 
trovert that authority which has said, that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord ? 

May I venture to be a little paradoxical; and 
while so many grave persons are descanting on the 
mischiefs of vice, may I be permitted to sav a word 
on the mischiefs of virtue, or, rather, of that shi»- 

insr 
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ing counterfeit, which, while it wants the specific gra» 
rity, basmuch of the brightrtcsfr of sterling wortH ? 
Never, perhaps, di<l any age produce more beautiful 
declamations in praise of virtue than the present; 
never were more polished periods rounded in honour 
of humanity^ An antient Pagan would imagine that 
Astrea h^d returned to take up her abode in our me- 
tropolis ; a primitive Christian would conclude, that. 
*' righteousness and peace had there met together.** 
But how would they be surprised to fuKl that the obli*. 
gation to these duties was pot always thought binding, 
not only on the reader but on their eloquent encomi- 
asts themselves. How would they be surprise^ to 
find that universal benevcdence may subsist with par- 
tialinjustice, and boundless liberality with sordid sel- 
fishness ! that a man may seem eager in redressing- 
the injuries of half the globe, without descendii^g to 
the petty detail of private virtues ; and burn with zeal 
for the gopd of millions he never saw, while he is 
spreading vice and ruin through the little circle of 
his own personal influence \ 

When the general texture of an irregular life is 
spangled over with some constitutional pleasing qua- 
lities ; when gaiety, good humour, and a thoughtless 
profusion of lexpence, throw a lustre round the faulti- 
est chai*acters, it is no wonder that common observers- 
are bUnded into admiration ; a profuse generosity 
dazzles thejn more than all the duties of the decalogue. 
But though it may be a very good electioneering vir- 
tue, yet there are many qualities which may obtain 
popularity among men, which do not tend to secure 
the favour of God. It is somewhat strange that the^ 
extravagance of the great should be the criterion of 
their goodness with those very people who are them* 
selves the victims to this idol ; for the prodigal pays 
no debts if he can help it : and it is a notorious in- 
stance of the danger of these popular virtues, and of 

the 
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tlie false judgiiients of men^ that in one of the wittiest 
and most popular comedies^ which this country has 
ever produced , those very passages which exalt libe- 
rality and turn justice into ridicule, were nightly ap- 
plauded with enthusiastic rapture by tl)0se deluded 
tradesmen, whom, perhaps, that very sentiment help- 
ed to keep out of their mone}\ 

There is another sort of fashionable character, whose 
false brightness is still more pernicious, by casting a 
splendour over the most destructive vices. Corrupt 
manners, ruinous extravagance, and the most fatal 
passion for play, are sometimes gilded over with ma- 
ny engaging acts of charity, and a general attention 
and resjject to the ceremonials of Religion. But this 
is degrading the venerable image and superscription 
of Christianity, by stamping them on a baser metal 
than they were ever intended to impress. The youn^ 
and gay shelter themselves under such examples, and 
scruple the less to adopt the bad parts of such mixed 
characters, when they see that a loose and negligent, 
not to say immortal conduct, is so compatible with a 
rqligious profession. 

But I degress from iiiy intention j for it is not the 
purpose of this address to take notice of any actions \ 
which the common consent of mankind hasdetermin* 
ed to be wrong : but of such chiefly as are practised 
by the sober, tl|p decent, and the regular ; and to 
drop a few hints On such less obvious oflfences as are, 
in general, 

Safe from the bar» the putpit, and the throne. 

Nor will the bounds which I have prescribed myself 
allow of my wandering into a wide and general- field 
of observation. 

* The School for Scandal. 

Vol. m. T T|)o 
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The idea of the present slight performance \va» 
suggested by reading the King's late excellent pro- 
clamation against irreligion and immorality*. Uq- 
der the shelter of so high a sanction, it may not be 
unseasonable to press on the hearts of the better dis- 
posed, such observance^ as seem to be generally 
overlooked, and to renoark such offences as commonly 
elude censure^ because they are not commonly thought 
censurable. 

It is obvious to all pious persons, that that branch 
of the divine law, against which the better kind of 
peopl^ trespass with the least scruple, is the fourth 
commapdment. Many who would shudder at th^ 
violation of the other nine, seem without ceremony 
to expunge this from the divine code ; but by what 
authority they do this, has never been explained. 
The christian lej^islator does not seem to have abrid- 
ged the commandments; and there is no subse- 
quent authority so much as pretended to by Pro- 
testants^ 

It is not here intended to take notice of i^uch fla- 
grant offences as lie open to the cognizance of high- 
er tribunals ; or to pollute this paper with descanting 
on the holders of card assemblies on Sundays ; the 
frequenters of taverns and gaming houses ; the prin- 
ters of Sunday newspapers ; the proprietors of Sun- 
day stage coaches ; and others who openly insult the 
laws of the land ; laws which will always be held 
sacred by good subjects, even were not the law ctf 
God antecedent to them. 

Many of the order whom I here address are per- 
sons of the tenderest hiimanity, and not only wish 
well to the interests of virtue, but are favourably 

* This tract was written soon after the institution of the society f^ 
enforcing the KJng*s proclamation against vice and irreligion. 
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dlisposed to advanee the cause of religion ; nay 
Would be extremely startled at not betog thought 
sincerely religious : yet from inQpnsideration, want 
of time, want of self-examina^iif^, want of a just 
sense of the high requirements of the Divine li^,' 
want of suspecting the deceitful ness of the human 
h^art, sometimes allow themselves in inattentions 
and negligence M'hich materially affect their own 
safety, and the comfort of others. — While an ani- 
mated spirit of charity seems to be kindled among 
us : while there is a general disposition to instruct 
the ignorant, and to reform the vicious ; we cannot 
help regretting that these amiable exertions should 
be counteracted, in some degree, by practices ' of a 
directly opposite tendency ; trifling in their appear- 
ance, but serious in their effects, 

There are still among us petty domestic evils, 
which seem too inconsiderable to claim redress. 
There is an aggrieved body of tnen in our very ca- 
pital, whose spiritual hardships seem scarcely to 
have been taken into consideration, I mean the Hair 
Dressers, on wliom 

The Sunday shines, no day of rest to them. 

Is there not a peculiar degree of unkindness in 
exercising such cruelty on the souls of men, whose 
whole lives are employed in embellishing our per- 
sons ? And is'it quite conceivable how a lady's con- 
science is able to make such nice distinctions, that 
she would be shocked at the idea of sending for her 
inantua-maker * or milliner, her carpenter or mason, 
on a Sunday, while she makes no scruple regularly 
to employ a hair dresser ? 

* It IS feared that since these pages were written the scruple of send^ 
iflg for either is much diminished. - . 

T 2 It 
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Is it not almost ridiculous to observe the zeitl wa 
have for doing good at a distance, while we neglect 
the little, obvious, every day, domestic duties^ 
which should seem to solicit our immediate atten- 
tion; But an action ever so right and praise-worthy 
which is only to )>e periodically performed, at distant 
intervals, is less burthensome to corrupt nature, than 
an undeviating attention to such small, constant, 
right habits as arc hostile to our natural iT>dolence, 
and would be perpetually vciing and disturbing our 
self-love. The weak heart indulges its infirmitv, by 
allowing itself intermediate oKiisslons, and babttual 
neglects of duty ; reposing itself for safety, on re- 
gular but remote returns of stated performances. 
It is less trouble to subscribe to the propagation of 
the Gospel tn foreign parts, than to bare daily 
prayers in our own families; and I am persuaded 
that there are multitudes of well-meaning people 
who would gladly contribute to a mission of Christ- 
ianity to Japan or Olaheite, to whom it never oc- 
cuntxl that the Hair-dresser, whom they are every 
Sunday detaining from church, has asoul to be sa- 
ved ; that the law of the land co-operates with tlies 
law of God, to forbid their employing him ; and 
that they have no right, cither legal or moral, ta 
this portion of his time. The poor man himself, 
pL-rhaps, dares not remonstrate, for fear he should, 
be deprived of his employment for the rest of the 
week. If there were no other objection to a plea- 
surable Sunday among tlie great and affluent, me- 
thijiks this single one might operate : would not a 
fli^vout lieart.be unwilling to rob a fellow-creature of 
liii time for devotion, or a humane one of his hour 
of rest? " Love worketh no ill to his neighboqr, 
'■ therefore love is the fulfilling of thel^w." 

It is strange that there should be so little con. 

^i leiicy in human conduct, that the same persons 

should 
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should gladly contribute to spread the light of Christ- 
ianity in another hemisphere; while, by their ex- 
ample, they actually obstruct the progress of it at 
home. But it is, I doubt not, much oftener owing 
to the imj>efceptible influence of custom and habit, 
than to a decided ill intention. Besides, it maybe 
in morals as it is in optics, the eye and the object 
may come too close to each other, to answer the 
end of vision. There are certain faults which 
press too near our self-love to be even perceptible 
to us. 

The petty mischief of what is called card money ^ 
is so assimilated to our habits, and interwoven with 
our family arrangements, that even many of the 
prudent and the virtuous no longer consider it as a 
worm which is feeding on the vitals of domestic vir- 
tue. How many poor youths, after having been 
trained in a wholesome dread of idleness and s:amino:- 
%Vhen they are sent abroad into the world, are asto- 
nished to find that part of the wages of the servant 
is to be paid by his furnishing the implements of 
diversion for the guests of the master. Thus good 
servants are ia commodity which has long been di- 
minishing by an elaborate system. The more sober 
the family, the fewer attractions it must necessarily 
have ; for these servants will naturally quit a place, 
however excellent, where there is no play, for one 
where there is some ; and a family where there is but 
little, for one where there is much. Thus if the 
advantage of the dependent is to increase in a direct 
ratio to the dissipation of his employer, what en- 
couragement is left for valuable servants, or what 
prospect remains of securing valuable servants for 
sober-minded families ? 

It will be said, that so small an evil is scarcely 
worth insisting on. But a small fault, which is be- 
come a part of a system, in time establislies an er- 
ror 
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TOT into a principle. And that demonstranee which 
should induce people to abolish one wrong habit, or 
pluck out one rooted error, however trifling, would 
be of more real use than the most eloquent decla* 
mation against vice in general. To take out only 
one thorn from a suffering patient is more beneficial 
to him than the most elaborate disquisition on the 
pain he is suffering from the thorns which remain. 

It should be held as an eternal truth, that ivhat is 
morally wrong can never be politically right-. It 
would be arguing great ignorance of human nature, 
and exacting a very rigorous degree of virtue from a 
person of vulgar sentiments to expect that he should 
wish well to the interests of sobriety, or heartily de- 
sire the decrease of dissipation, while the growth of 
it is made so profitable to himself. It, is requiring too 
much to make the temptation so forcible where the 
power of resistance is so weak. To hold out to a poor 
fellow the strong seduction of interest, and yet to ex* 
pect he.^ill retain the same inflexible principle, is to 
expect from an illiterate servant an elevation of vir- 
tue, which h^s not alyvays been found even in states- 
inen and ministers. 

It is not here intended to enter into any animad- 
version on the subject of play itself. But may we not 
ask, without offence, if it be perfectly right to intro- 
duce any money arising from or connected with it, 
into a part of regular family ceconomy ? Is it not 
giving an air of system to diversion, Avhich does not 
seem entirely of a pieCe with the other orderly prac« 
tices of many discreet families where this odd traffic 
is carried on ? Would not our ancestors, who seem 
to have unclerstood cecoAomy and magnificence too, 
at least as well as their descendants, have been scanr 
dalized had it been proposed to them to incorporate 
play so intimately with the texture of their domestic 
arrangements, as that it should make part of their 
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plan ? And would they have thought it a very dig- 
nified practice not to have paid themselves for the 
amusements of their own houses ; but to have invit- 
ed their friends to an enteitainment of which the 
-guests were to defray part of the expence ? 

Let me suppose a case : what appearance would it 
have, if every gentleman who has partaken of the so- 
cial entertainment of a friend's table, were, after din- 
ner, expected by the -butler, to leaver- piece of money 
under his plate to pay .for his wine ? Do not common 
sense, hospitality, friendship, and liberal feelings re- 
volt at the bare suggestion of s.uch a project ? Yet 
there is in effect as little hospitality, as little friend' 
• «hip, and as little liberality in being obliged to pay 
for the eards as for the wine ; both equally making a 
pait of the entertainment. 

It is hardly too ludierous to add, that seeing how 
thii point has been carried in favour of the gix>om of 
the chambers (and it descends down to the lowest 
footman), we need not despair of seeing tt^ butler 
insist on being allowed to furnish the wine, for which 
be shall compel the guests to pay with the same high* 
interest with which they now pay for the cards. It 
will seem odd at first, but afterwards we shall think 
no more about it, to see him, daring dinner, noting 
down those who drink the more costly wines^ that 
they may be taxed double. And it will sound whim- 
sical at first y to hear the butler give his master notice 
that he must quit his. place, because the company 
have drank little wine. This only sounds ridiculous, 
while the leaving a place thro' deficiency of card mo- 
ney sounds reasonable, because we are accustomed to 
the one, and the other is not yet become fashiona- 
l^le. 

The extinction of this favorite perquisite would at 
first be considered as a violent innovation. All refor- 
mations seem formidable before they are attempted. 

The 
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The custom of luiib, *'whichga.vecorruption£raa<^ 
wings to fly," was supposed to be invincible. Yet 
hoM- soon did a general concurrence exterminate it ! 
IJad any one foretold twenty years ago, that in a ve* 
ry short space near half a millioa of pilfering, swear- 
ing, sabbath breaking children, should be rescued 
from the streets, and brought into habits of sobriety 
and virtue, should we not have laughed to scorn the 
spiritual UercBtes, who would have undertaken that 
tbe cleansing stream (^ reUgious instraction should 
thus be poured through the Augean stable of ignc 
ranee and vice, and in some measure wash away its 
grossest impuriliesr 

The servant would probably complain of tbe anni* 
hilation of this gainful custom ; but the master would 
find his account in indemnifying tbe lose ; fcH- he ia 
his turn would be released irom the preposterous con- 
tribution to the wages of other men's servants. If 
in a family of overgrown dissipation tbe stated addi- 
tion ^ou)d not be found equivalent to tbe relinquish ■ 
ed perquisite, the servant must heroically submit to 
the disadvantageous commutation for tbe public good. 
And after all it would be no very serious grievance if 
his reduced income should not then exceed that of the 
Chaplain. It will still at least ej^ceed that of many 
a deserving gentleman, bred to liberal learning, 
whose feelings that learning has refined to a painful 
accuteness, and who is withering away in hopeless 
penury with a large family, on a Curacy, but little 
surpassing the wi^es of a livery servant. 

The same principle in human nature by which the 
nabob, the contractor, and others, by a sudden influx 
of unaccustomed wealth, become volumptuous, ex- 
travagant, and insolent, seldom fails to produce the 
sHiiie efToct on persons in these humbler stations, 
when raised from inferior places to the sudden afflu- 
BLce of these gainful one« Increased profligacy on 
asud- 
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■a sudden swell of fortune is commonly followed by 
desperate methods to improve the circumstances whea 
impaired by the improvidence attending unaccustom- 
ed prosperity* 

There is another domestic practice which it Is al- 
most idle to mention y because it is so difficult tore* ' 
dress, since such is the present state of society that 
even the conscientious think themselves obliged to 
concur in it^ That ingenuity which could devise 
some effectual substitute for the daily and hourly lie 
of Not at homey ^vould deserve well of society. Why- 
will not some of those illustrious ladies who lead in 
the fashionable world invent some phrase which shall 
equally -rescue from desti*uction the time of the mas- 
ter and the veracity of the servant ? Some new and 
appropriate expression , the not adopting which should 
be blended with the stigma of vulgarity, might ac- 
cbmplish that which th^ charge of its being immoral 
has failed to accomplish^ 

The expediency of the denial itself, no^one will 
dispute, who has a just idea of the value of time. 
Some scrupulous persons so very much dispute the 
lawfulness of making their jservants' tongue the me- 
4lium of any kind of falsehood, as to make it a point 
of conscience rather to lay themselves open to the ir- 
ruption of every idle invader, who sallies out en 
morning visits benj: on the destruction of business and 
the annihilation of study f People. of very strict in- 
tegrity lament that this practice induces a general 
spirit of lying, mixes itself with the habit, and by a 
quality, the reverse of an alterative, gradually under- 
mines the moral constitution. Others on the contra- 
ry assert, that this is one of those lies of convention, 
no more intended to deceive, than the dear sir at the 
beginning, or. your humble servant at the close of a 
letter to a person who is not dear to you , and to whom 
you owe no subjection. There is, however, this very 

material 
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material dlflRerenee^ tbat if the 6m be a igalste&ooj, 
you do not convey it by proxy : You use it youtself^ 
and you use it to one wbo «ets no mor^e value on yoqr 
iv'ords than you intended he should ; and who shews 
you he does not, by using the samle stated phrase m 
return, in addressing you, for whom he cares as lit* 
tie* Here the words pass for no mor^ than they are 
worth. 

The ill effects of the custom %ve ar^ .lan^entiog 

may be traced in luarlcing the gradual initiation gf 

an unpractised country servant. And who has not 

felt for his virtuous distress^ when he has been or^ 

dered to call back,^ more favoured visitant, whopi 

be bad Just sent away with the assurance that his lady 

. was not at home? Who has not seen his suppressed 

indignation at being obliged to become himself the 

detecter of that falsehood of which he bad been 

• before the instrument? But a little. practice, and -9, 

repetition of reproof for even daring to look honesty 

- soon cures this fault, especially as he is sure to be 

commended, in proportion to the increased firmnes& 

of his voice, and the steadiness of bis oountinence- 

If this evil, petty as it nuiy seem to be, be r6ally 
without a remedy ; if the state of society be sugh 
that it cannot be redressed, let us .not be so unrea* 
sonable as to expect tbat a servant will equivocate in 
small instances and not in great ones^ To hope that 
he will always lie for your convenience, and never 
for bis own, is perhaps expecting more from human 
nature in a low and uncultivated state than we have 
any right to expect. Nor should the master look 
for undeviating and perfect rectitude from his servant 
in whom the principle of veracity is daily and hourly 
weakened in conformity to his own command. 

Let us bring home the case to ourselves, the only 
fair way of determining in all cases of conscience. 
Suppose that we had established it into a system to 

allow 
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allov7 oursdve's regularly to lie on one certain, given 
subject, every day, and every hour in the day^ 
while we continued to yalue ourselves on the most 
undeviating adherence to truth on every other 
point. • Who shall say, that at the end of one year's 
tolerated and systematic lying, on this individual 
subject, we should continue to look upon falsehood 
in general with the same abhorrence we did 
when we first entered upon this partial exercise 
of it. 

There is an evil newly crept into polished society, 
and it comes under a mask so specious, that they 
•who are allured by it, come not^eldom under the 
description of Good sort of people * I allude to 
Sunday-Concerts. Many who would he startled 
at a profane, or even a light amusement, allow 
themselves to fancy that the name of sacred viusic 
4satictifies the diversion. But if those more favoured 
beings, whom Providence enables to live in ease and 
affluence, do not make these petty renunciations of 
their own ways, and their own pleasure, whatcri. 
terion have we by which to judge of their sincerity ? 
For as the goodness of Providence has exempted 
them from painful occupations, they have neither 
labour from which to rest, nor business from which 
to refrain. A little abstinence from pleasure is the 
only valid evidence they have to give of their obe- 
dience to the divine precept. 

I know with what indignant scorn this remark wil[ 
by many, be received; I know that much will be 
advanced in favour of the sanctity of tiiis amusement, 
I shall be told that the words are, many- of tliem, 
extracted from the Bible, and that the composition 
is the divine HandePs. But were the angel Gabriel 
the poet, the archangel Michael the composer, and 
the song of the Lamb the subject, it would not ab- 
rogate th^t statute of the Mobt High, which has 

suid^ 
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said, " Thou slralt keep holy the Sabbath day, and 
" thy Servan*, and thy Cattle, shall do no 
*' manner o£ work." — I am persuaded that the hal- 
lelujuhs of heaven would make no moral music to 
the ear of a conicienttous person, while he refleetcd 
tFiat multitudes of servants are through his means 
waiting in the street, exposed to every temptation j 
engaged, perhaps, in profane swearing, and idle, 
if not dissolute conversation ; and the very cattle are 
deprived of that rest which the tender mercy of 
God was graciously pleased, by an astonishing con- 
descension, to include in the ao:nmandment. 

But I will, for the sake of argument, so far con- 
cpcle as to allow of the innocence and even piety of 
Sunday concerts: I will suppose (what, however, 
does not often happen] that no unhallowed strain* 
are eier introduced ; I will admit that some attend 
these concerts with a view to cultivate devout af- 
fections; that they cherish the serious impressions 
excited by the music, and retire in such a frame of 
spirit as convinces them that the heart was touched 
vhite the ear was giatified : nay, I wmiM grant, if 
such a concession would be accepted, that the inter- 
vals were filled up witli conversation, '* whereby 
" one may edify another:" — yet all these good ef- 
fects, allowing them realty to have been produced, 
will not remove the invincible objection of an evil 
example; and what liberal spirit would refuse any 
reasonable sacrifice of ite own pleasure to so impor- 
tant a motive?. Your servants have been accustomed 
to consider a conceit as a secular diversion ; if you, 
therefore, contmue it on a Sunday, will not they 
also expect to be indulged on that day with tlieir 
amusements ? Saint Paul, who was a very 
libenil !riii'ker, believed it prudent to make frequent 
saciiFrcp of things indifferent in themselves. He 
J to deny himi^elf a harmless and' lawful 
gratification. 
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gratification, even as long as the world stood ^ rather 
than shock the tender consciences of men of less ua* 
derstanding. Where a practice is neither good near 
evil in itself, it is both discreet and generous to avoid 
it, jif it can be attended with any possible danger 
to minds less enlightened, and to faith less con« 
lii'med. 

But religion apart, I have sometimes wondered 
that people do not yield to the temptation tliat is 
held out to them, of abstaining from diversions one 
day in seven, upon motives of mere human policy j 
as voluptuaries sometimes fast, to give a keener 
relish to the delights of the next repast; for plea- 
sure, like an over-fed lamp, is extinguished by the 
excess of its own aliment: not to say that the in- 
strument of our gratification is often converted into 
our bane. Anacreon was choked by a grape stone. 
The lovers of pleasure are not always prudent, even 
upon their own principles ; for I am persuaded that 
this world would afford much more real satisfaction 
than it does, if we did not press, and torture, and 
strain it, on order to make it yield wiiat it does not 
contain : Much good, and much pleasure, it doe» 
liberally bestow ; but no labour, or art, can extract 
from it that elixir of peace, that divine essence of 
content, which it is not in its nature to produce* 
There is good sense in searching into every blessing 
for its hidden proprieties; but it is folly to ransack 
and plunder it for such properties as the experience 
of all ages tells us ^xe foreign to it. We exhaust the 
world of its pleasures, and then lament that it is 
empty ; we wring those pleasures to the very dregs, 
and then complain that they are vapid. We erro- 
neously seek in the world for that peace which we 
are repeatedly told is not to be found in it. While 
we neglect to seek it in Him who has expressly told 
us that our happiness depends on his having ** over^. 

come 
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** come the world.'* — " Peace I leave with you, my 
•* peace I give unto you ; npt as the world givtth 
*' give I unto you?'* 

I shall, probably, be accused of a very narrow 
and fanatical spirit, in animadverting on a practice 
so little su^ected of harm as the frequenting of pub- 
lic walks and gardens on a Sunday; and, ceitainly, 
tliere cannot be an amusement more entirely harm- 
less in itself* But I must appeal to the honest testi- 
money of onr own hearts^ if the effect be favourable 
to seriousness. Do we commonly retire from these 
-places with the impressions which were made on us 
at church in their full force? We entered these 
sprightly scenes, perhaps, with a strong remaining 
tincture of that devout spirit which the public wor- 
ship had infused into the mindr but have we not 
felt it gradually diminish? Have not our powers of 
resistance grown insensibly weaker? Has not the 
gaiety of the scene converted, as it were, argument 
into illusion ? The docti*ines, when in the morning 
appeared the sob«r dictates of reason, now seem un- 
reasonably rigid ; and truths, which were then thought 
incontrovertible, now appear impertinent. To an- 
swer objections is much easier than to withstand al- 
lurements. The understanding may controvert a 
startling proposition with less difficulty than the 
sliding heart can resist the infection of seducing gaie- 
ty. To oppose a cold and speculative faith to the 
enchantment of present pleasure, is to fight with in- 
adequate weapons : it is resisting arms w'ith rules ; it 
is combating a temptation with an idea. Whereas, 
•he who engages in the Christian warfare, will find 
that his chief strength consists in knowing that he is 
very weak ; his progress will depend on his convic- 
tion that he is every hour liable to go back ; his suc- 
cess, on the persuasion of his fallibility ; his safety, 
on the assurance that to retreat from^ danger is his 

highest 
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highest glory, and to decline the combat his truest 
courage. 

Whatever indisposes the mind for the duty of any 
particular season, though it^ assume ever so innocent 
a form, cannot be perfectly right. If the heart be 
aid open to the incursion of vain imaginations, and 
worldly thoughts, it matters little by what gate the 
enemy entered. If the effect be injurious, the cause 
cannot be quite harmless. It is the prefidious proper- 
ty of certain pleasures, th^, though they seem not 
to have the smallest harm in themselvel^, they imper* 
ceptibly indispose the mind to every thing that it- 



good. 



Many readers will be apt to produce against all 
this preciseness, that hackneyed remark which one is 
tired of hearing, that Sunday diversions are allowed 
publicly in many foreign countries, as well in those 
professing the reformed religion, as popery. But the 
corruptions of one part of the Protestant world are 
no reasonable justification of the evil practices of ano- 
ther. Error and infirmity can never be proper ob- 
jects of imitation. It is still a remnant of the old lea- 
ven : and as to pleading the practice of Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, one blushes to hear an enlightened 
Pn-testant justifying himself by examples drawn from 
th^t benighted religion, whose sanctions we should 
infiny other instance be ashamed to plead. 

IJesides, though^ I am far from vindicating the 
amusements permitted on Sundays in foreign coun- 
tries, by allowing that established custocn and lonrf^ 
prescription have the privilege of conferring right ; 
yet foreigners may, at least, plead the sanction of 
custom, and the connivance of the law : while in this 
country, the hiw of the land and established usage, 
concurring with still higher motives, give a sort of 
venerable sanction to religious observances, the 
breach of which will be always more liable to miscon- 
' * struction 
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struction than in countries where so many motives do 
not concur in its support!. 

I do not assert that all those who neglect a strict 
observation of the Lord's day are remiss in the per- 
formance of all their other duties ; though they should 
bear in mind that the observance of their other duties 
is no atonement for the neglect of this ; I will hawe- 
ver Venture to affirm, that all :whGm I have remark- 
ed conscientiously to observe this day from right mo- 
tives, have been uniformly attentive to their general 
conduct. It has been the opinion of ma^ny wise and 
good men,* that Christianity will stand, or fall, as 
this day is neglected, or observed. Sunday seems to 
be a kind of Christian Palladium ; and the city of 
God will never be totally taken by the enemy till the 
observance of that be quite lost. Every sincere sol- 
dier of the great Captain of our Salvation must, 
therefore, exert himself in its defence, as ever he 
would preserve the divine Fort of Revelation against 
tlie confederated attacks of the world and the Devil. 

I shall proceed to enumerate a few of the many 
causes which seem to impede well-disposed people in 
the progress of religion. None perhaps contributes 
more to it than that cold, prudential caution against 
the folly of aiming at perfection^ so frequent in the 
mouths of the worldly wise, ** We must take the 

* The testimony of one lawyer will, perhaps, be less suspected ^;lian 
that of many priests. <* I have ever fbund,*^ says the great Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, '* by a strict and diligent observation, that a due observance 
*< of the duty of Sunday has ever had joined to it a blessing upon the rest 
*' of my time ; and the week that has been so begun has been blest and 
*< prosperous to me : and, on the other side, when I have been negligent 
*< of the duties of this day, the rest of the week has been unsuccessful and 
'' unhappy to my own secular employments. So that I coutd eaitiy make 
<* an estimate of my successes the week following, by the manner of my 
<< passing this day. Ay(9 i op mot wiite this ligmtlv» but 

^*«BY LONG AND SOVNP ZXP X&I£NCX.** 

Sir Matthew Hale'i Worku 

« world;* 
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'^ w6ri<i,'' say tbcy, " as^e find it; refbrnlation is 
'' not our biisiness, and we are coniiiianded not to be 
*' righteous overmuidfa." A text by the way intirely 
tnisundetstockl aodpreverted by people df this sort; 
But these admonitions are contrary t6 every Hiaxim 
in human affain. In arts and letters* the most con-< 
summatd models are held out to imitation; We ne^ 
Ver hear any body cautioned against beconiing too 
Wise, too learned, or too rich. Activity in business 
is acboiinfeed comniendable ; in friendship it is aiiiia* 
ble ; in ambition it is iaudal>te. The highest exerti-^ 
bns df industry are commended ; the fipest energies 
of geniiis are admired. In slA the perishing concerns 
of earthly things, zeal is extolled as exhibiting marks 
bf a sprightly temper and a vigorous mind; Strange ! 
that to be ^^ f^tv^nt in spirit,^^ t^bould duly be disho- 
hourable in that single instance which should seem t^ 
demand unremittiiig diligence, and unextinguishabte 
warmth. 

But after all, Is an ext^es^ve and iiitemperaie zeal 
the common vic^ of the times ? Is there any veiy kn« 
minent danger that the enthusiasm of the great should 
transport them to dangei^ous and inconvenient exces-^ 
tos i Are our young men of fashion so very much led 
away by the fervours of piety, that they require tc* 
have their imaginations tamed^ and their ardours 
cooled by the freezing maxims of worldly wisdom ? 
is the spirit of the age so very much inclined to catch 
and communicate the fire of devotion, as to require 
to be danlped by admonition, or extinguished by ri-- 
dicule ? When the inimitable Cervantes attacked the 

* When Pliny the yoiinger was accused of deipisiog the degenerate elo^ 
queoce of hU own age* and of the Yanit^ of aspiring at perfection in orato* 
f y, and of endeavouring to became the rival of Cicero ; instead of denying 
the charge, he exclaimed With a noble spirit, *' I think it the height of 
<* folly not always to propose to myself the most perfect object o/imata- 
*« tioa." 

Vol. IIL^ U %IKl 
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wild notions and romantic ideas which misled tbv 
age in which he livedo be did wisely^ because be 
combated an actually existing evil ; but in this latter 
end of the eighteenth century, there seems to be lit^- 
tie ipdre occasion (among persons of rank^ I mean) 
of cautions against enthusiasm than against chivalry ; 
and he who declaims against religious excesses in the 
company of well-bred people, shews himself to be as 
little acquainted with the manners of the times in 
which he lives, as he would do who should think it a 
point of duty to write another Don Quixote, 

Among tlie devices dangerous to our moral safety, 
certain favourite and specious maxims are not the 
least successful, as they carry widi them an imposing 
air of indulgent candour, and always seem to be on 
the popular side of ^ood-nature« One «f the mo^ 
obvious of these is, that method of reGoncihng the con-^ 
science to practices not decidedly wicked, and yet 
not scrupulously right, by the qualifying phrase, thai 
there is no harm in it. I am mistaken if more inno- 
cent persons do not inflame their spiritual reckoning 
by this treacherous apology than by almost any other 
means* Few are systematically^ or premeditatedly 
wicked ; or propose to thenoselves, at first, more than 
such small indulgences as they are persuaded have no 
harm in them. But this latitude is gradually and im- 
perceptibly enlarged. As the expression is vague 
and indeterminate ; as the darkest shade of virtue, 
and the lightest shade of vice, melt into no very in*- 
congruous colouring ; as the bounds between good 
and evil are not always so precisely defined but that 
he who ventures to the confines of the one, will find 
himself on the borders of the other : everv one tor- 
nishes his own definition ; every one extends the sup- 
posed limits a little farther ; till the bounds which 
fence in permitted from unlawful pleasures are gra- 
dually broken down, and the marks which seperated 

t?m imperceptibly destroyed. 

It. 
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. It is, perhaps, one of the most alarming symptoms 
of the degeneracy of morals in the present day, that 
the distinctions of right and wrong are almost swept 
away in polite conversation^ The most grave oflenceik 
ar^ often named with cool indifference ^ the most 
shameful prodigacy with affected tenderness and in* 
dulgent toleration. The substitution of the word 
^aUantrt/ for that crime which stabs domestic happi- 
ness and conjugal virtue, is one of the most dangerous 
of all the modern abuses of language. Atrocious 
deeds should never be caHed by gentle names^ This 
must certainly Contribute, more than any thing, to 
diminish the horror of vic^ in the riling generation. 
That our passions should be too often engaged on the 
side of error, we may look for the cause,* though not 
ibr the, vindication, in the unresisted propensities of 
our constitution : but that otir reason should ever be 
.exerted in its favour^ that our conversatwn should 
ever be taught to palliate it, that our judgment should 
ever look on it with indifference, that our tongueit 
should eVer be employed to confound the eternal dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong ; this has no shadow of 
excuse: because this can pretend to no foundation in 
nature, no apology in temptation^ no palliative in 
passion. 

However defective, therefore, our practice may be ; 
however we may be allured by seduction ^ or precipi'- 
tated by passion, let us beware of lowering the 
Standard of Right* * This induces an impercep- 
tible corruption into the hearty stagnates the noblest 
principle of action, irrecoverably debases the sense of 
moral and religious obligation, and prevents us from 
living up to the height of our nature^ because it pre* 
ventsus from knowing its possible elevation. It cute off 
all communication with virtue, and almost prevents 
the pos!jibility of a return to it. If we do not rise ais 
high as we aim, we shall rise the higheif for having 

U 2 aimed 
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aimed at a lofty mark : but where the JIule is hw^ 
the practice cannot he. high, though the converse rf 
the propasition is not proportionably true^ 

Nothing more bengmbs the exertions of ardent 
youthful virtue than the cruel sne^r tvhicfa worldly 
.prudence bestow^ on active goodness,, and the cool 
derision it expresses at the defeat of a benevolent 
scheme, of which malice, rather than penetratioa^ 
had foreseen the failure. Alas I there is little need 
of any such .discouragements. The world is a climate 
.which too naturally chills a glowing generosity, and^ 
contracts an expanded heart. The zeal of the most 
sanguine is but too- apt to cool, and the activity of 
the most diligent, to slacken of itself: and the disap^ 
pointments which Benevolence encounters in thefsii* 
lure of her best-concerted, projects, and tlie (requent 
depravity of the moi^t chosen objects of her bounty^ 
would soon dry up the amplest streams of chsurity, 
were they not fed by the living fountain of religioua 
.yrineiple;.^ 

i caonot dismiss this part of zifiy sukyect without 
animadverting on the too prompt alacrity, even of 
.worthy people,, to disseminate, iu public and gene* 
ral conversation, ioKances of their unsuccessful at- 
ti^mpts to do good. I never hear a charity story be* 
gun to be related in mixed company, that I do not 
tremble for the eata^tro^he, lest it should exhibit 
-some mortifying disappointment,, which toa^y deter 
the inexperiencedfirom running. any generous hazards, 
and excite barsli suspicions, at an age, when it ]sles» 
dishonourable to meet with a few casual hurts, and 
transient injuries, ^han to go cased in the cumber- 
some and impenetrable armour of distrust. The 11* 
beral should be particularly cautious how they fur- 
Xiish the avaricious with creditable pretences for savf 
ing their money, since all the instances of the morti- 
iicatious the humane meet with*are carefully treasur- 
ed 
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ftd up, and added to the armory of the covetous man^s 
arguments, and never fail to be produced by him as 
ilefensive \ireapons, upon every fresh attack on his 
jiieart or his purse. 

But I am willing to hope^that that uncharitableness 
fwhich we so often meet with in persons of advanced 
years, is not always the effect of a heart naturally 
hard. Misanthropy is very often nothing but abus- 
ed sensibilitv. Longf habits of the world, and a me- 
lancholy conviction how little good he has been able 
to do in it, liarden many a tender-hearted person. — • 
The milk of human kindness becomes soured by re- 
peated acts' of ingratitude. This commonly induces 
an indifference to the well-being of others, from a 
hopelessness of adding to the stock of human virtue 
and human happiness. This uncomfortable disease 
is very fond of spreading its own contagion, which is 

a cruelty to the health of young and uninfected vir- 
tue. — For this distemper, generated by a too san- 
guine disposition, and grown chronical from repeat- 
ed disappointments, from having rated worldly virtue 
and worldly generosity too highly, there is but one 
remedy, or rather one prevention : and this is a ge- 
nuine princip>le of piety. He who is once convinced 
that he is to assist his fellow-creatures, because it is 
t:he wijl of God ; he who is persuaded that his forgiv- 
ing his fellow-servant the hundred penc6 is a condi- 
tion annexed to the remission of his own ten thousand 
talents, will soon oret above all uneasiness when th« 
consequence does not answer his expectation. He 
will soon become only anxious to do his duty, hum- 
bly committing events to higher hands. Disappoint- 
ments will then only serve to refine his motives, and 
purify his. virtue. His charity will then become a 
sacrifice with which God is well pleased ! Hij affec- 
tions will be more- spiritualized, and his devotions 
more intense. Nothing short of such a courageous 
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piety, growing on the stock of Christian principle 
can preserve a heart hackneyed in the world from re-» 
Ifixed diligence, or crinriinal despair. 

People in general are not aware of the mischief of 
judging of the rightncss of any action by its prospe-. 
rity, or of the excellence of any institution by the 
abuse of it. We must never proportion our exer- 
tions to our success, but to our duty. If every laud- 
able undertaking were to be dropped because it fail- 
ed in some ci^s, or was abused in others, there would 
not be left an Alms House, a Charity-School, or an 
Hospital ip the land. If every right practice were to 
be discontinued because it had been found not to be 
successful in every instance, and if every right prin-« 
ciple were rejected because it had not been operative 
in all cases, this false reasoning pushed to the extreme, 
misrht at last be brouc^ht as an arcrument for shuttings 
Up our churches, and burning our bibles. 

But if, on the one band, there is a proud and arro-. 
gant discretion which ridicules, as Utopian and ro-. 
liiantic, every generous project of the active and the. 
liberal \ so there is on the other, a sort of popular 
bounty which arrogates, to itself the exclusive name 
pi feelings and rejegts with disdain the influence o^ 
^n higher principle. \ am far froixi intending to de* 
preci^te this humane £^nd exquisitely tender sentiment,^ 
which the beneficent Author pf our nature gave us, 
as a sti^nulus to re^lpve the distresses of othei*s, in or-, 
der tQ get rid. of our own uneasiness, I would only 
observe, that where not strengthened by superior mo-. 
tives, it is ^ casual and precarious instrun^ent of good ,^ 
and ceases to operate, except in the iqamediate pre- 
puce, and within the audible cry of misery. This 
sort of feeling forgets that «^ny calanaity exists whicl\ 
is out of its own sight ^ and though it would empty 
its purse for such ^n ocpasion^ object ^.rouses tran- 
sient sensibility, yet it seldom mal^^s any stated prq^ 

vision 
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vmon for miseries, ivhich are not the less real because 
they do not obtrude upon the sight, ^nd awaken the 
tenderness of immediate sy mpathy » This i$ a mecha- 
nical charity, which requires springs and wheels to 
set it a going ; whereas, real Christian charity does 
noi wait to be acted upoo^ by impressions and im- 
pulses. 

Another cause which very niuch intio^idates well- 
disposed people, is th^ir terror, lest the character of 
piety should derogate from their reputation as men of 
sense. Every man of the world naturally arrogates 
to himself the superiority of understj^nding over eve^ 
ry religious man. He, therefore, who has been ac- 
customed to set .a high value on his intellectual pow->- 
ere, must have tn^e verv considerable advanpe3 in 
piety befor(s be can acquire a magnanimous indiffer- 
ence to this usurped superiority of another ; before 
}ie can submit to the parsimonious allotment of wit and 
iearning, which is assigned him by the supercilious 
}iand of worldly wisdom. But this attack upon his 
pride will be no bad touchstone of his sincerity. If 
)iis a4v£f.nces have not been so considerable, then, by 
^n hypocrisy of the least common l^in^, he will be 
industrious to appear less good than he really is, lest 
the detection of his serious propensities should draw 
on him the in^putatioA of ordinary parts or low attain-* 
ments. But the danger is, thi^t while he is too sedu- 
lously intent on maintaining his pretensions as an in- 
- genious ipan, his ciaiips to piety should daily become 
weaker. Th^t which is long suppressed is too fre- 
quently e^^tinguished* 

Nothing, perhaps, n^oi^ plainly discovers the faint 
impression which religion hs^s really made upon our 
hearts, than this disiuQliuation, even of good people, 
to seriaus conversation, Let me not be misunder- 
stood ; I do not mean the wrangle of debate ; I do 
not niean thp gall of controversy ; I do not mean the 

fiery 
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Hery strife of opinions y than which nothing can he Icsi;' 
favourable- to good nature, ^ood manners, or good 
society. But it were to be wished, that it was not 
thought ill-bred and indiscreet tiiat the escapes of the 
tongue should now and then betrtty the ^* abundance 
f * of die heart :*^ that when such subjects are casual- 
ly introduced, a discouraging coldness did not in-. 
Ktantly take place of that sprightly animation of coun- 
tenance which made eommon topics interestiiig. If 
these « qutwawl and visible signs'' were unequivocal, 
we shouMI fqrm but moderate ideas of the *^ inward 
and spiritu[^l gra^ce.^ It were to be wished^ that such' 
subjects were not thought dull mer^ bettause they 
are good ; it were lo be wished that they had the coin- 
mon chaqce of fa^ir discussion ; and that parts ft*d 
learning wer^ not ashan^d to exert ^heni^lv69 on 
occasions where both niight appear to so ihu^h ad- 
vantage. |f the heart were reaUy intetested^ cofuld 
the affections forbear now and then to break out into 
language? Artists^ physicians, merchant9, lawyers,^ 
and scholars, keep up the spirit of their profe^iont 
by mutual intercourse. New lights ar^ struck out, 
improvements are suggested, emulation is kindled, 
)ove of the object is inflamed, mistakes of the judgment 
are rectified, and desire of excellence is excited by 
communication. And is piety alonAso very easy of 
acquisition, sq very natural to om* f^orrupt hearts, a| 
%o require none of the helps whi^h are indispensible 
on all other subjects ? Travellers, who are to visit any 
particular country, are foil* of earnest inquiry, and 
diligent re;search ; they think notbirtg ihdilferent by 
which their futur^ pleasure or advantage xnay be at 
■fected. Every hint which may procure them any in- 
formatio;i, or caution tl^em against any danger, is 
thankfully received ; and all this', because they arc^. 
really in earnest in their preparation for this journey ; 
and do fully believ^, not only that |Jiere is such jb^ 
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«tmiitry, but ■ that tbey themselves, have a personal 
individual interest in the f^cftA, or evil^ which maj* 
be found in it.' 

' A farther danger to gipod kind of people seems to a-^ 

I'ise firqift a mistaken idea, that only great and actual 

sins are to be guarded against. ' Whereas^ in efl^et, 

temptations to the grosser- sins do hot sa frequen^i/ 

occur to those who are bedgad in hy the blessdng of 

affluence^ by a regiard to Teputattoti ^«md the • care o£ 

health ; >vhiie sins of ^omis^n make up, perhaps, the 

most formidaUe parr of iktir catalogue of offences^ 

These generally supply in number v^^halAhey want in 

"weighty and are the more 4angerous. for being little 

ostensible. They ccmtinue to be: repeated with \e^ 

. fegret^ because the remembrance pf : their predpoeft^ 

SOTS does not 9 like the reo^^iiibvance of formal » actual 

^riQdes, assUqiea body aqd ^ shape, 2(nd terrify by» 

t(be impuessiqiiof pacticular.sceaesi|nd circumstances^ 

While the ^iiem&ry of transacted evil haunts a tender 

^nscienee/ by« perpeliiial apparitions omitted d^tyy 

having no feeal or personal e^ustei^, not l^ing t&« 

corded by standing acts an4 ileeds, and dates, ancf 

haviag no distinct iiqage to which the miad.may jre-i 

cur, sinks into -quiet oblivion^ withia^ut deeply wound«' 

hig the consetencoy err torinenttng^ the imagination. 

'^hese on^issiims w^ere, |^rfai^, among the \^ seccet 

*>* sins,*' fipoGDL wbieh the royal penitent sp. earnestly 

desired to 'be tleaaaed ; zx^ it is woi thy Qf the. most 

$eriousvConsicleratioiifl that tfaase are the. oflEencea 

against wtiich the Gospel pronounces some of its vC't- 

' ry alaTAiing dentiikcis^tions. It is not less against ne-; 

gative tbanagaa^ist actisal evil, that afiEbetionate ex* 

boitation,'Uv4^y mmoostmnce^ and pointed paraUet^ 

are exhau^d. > It is against the. tree, which bor^ ho 

fruit, tho lamp which bad no oil, .the unprofitable 

^rvant wbomacfts no use, of bis talent, that the se« 

fer^ sentence i» deno^o^l ^ as well as. gainst cor^ 

t - > ' , rupt 
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rupt fruit, bad oil, and tiJents i/^eniployed. We am 
led to believe, from the same high authority, that 
omitted duties, and neglected opportunities, will fur* 
nish no inconsiderabtle portion of our future condem- 
nation. A very awful part of the 4ec^ion, in the 
great day of account, aeeu;^. tp l%e reserved^ merely 
for carelessness.,^ omissions, and negatives. Ye gave 
me NO meat ; ye gave me no drink ; ye took me not> 
in ; ye visited me not. On the punishment attend-, 
ing positive criines, as beii^ more naturally obvious,^ 
it was not, perhaps, thought so necessary to insist.. 
Another cauae, which still further impedes the re«- 
ceptioR of Religion evea a^Hong the weU-disposed^ 
ia, that garment of sadness in which people delight 
ta suppose her dressed ; and, that life of bard austeri^ 
ty, and pining abstinence,, whioh they pretend she 
er^oins her disciples. And it were well if this were 
only the misrepresentation of her c^clared enemies ; 
but unhappily, it is the too frequent misconception 
of her injudicious friends. Biit suohi^n aver^charged 
picture is not more unamiable than it is unlike : for 
1 will venture to. affirm, that Religion^ with all her 
beautiful and becoming sanctity, imposes fewer sa^ 
cri&ces, not only of rational, but of pleasurable en-i 
joyment, than the uncon^olled dominion of any one 
vice. ^ Her service i& not only safety hereafter, but 
freedom hc^re. She is not so tyrannizing atj^ appetite, 
SQ exacting £us the World, nor so despotic as Fashion^ 
Let us try the case by a parallel, and examine it, not 
as affecting our virtue but our pleasure. I>oes Reli*: 
gion forbid the cheerful enjoyments of Ijife as rigo-» 
rously as Avarice forbids them ? Does she require 
suoh sacrifices of our ease as Ambition, or such re* 
nunciations of our quiet as Pride ? Does Devotioix 
wm^der sleep like Dissipation? Does she destroy 
Health like Intemperance ? Does she annihila^-e FoXi- 
tune like Gaming ? Does she imbitter Life like Dis^. 

eord ; 
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cord ; or abridge it like Daelling ? Does Religion ioou 
pose more vigilance than Suspicion ? or inflict half as 
many mortifiGations as Vanity? Vice has ber mar* 
tyrs : and the most austere and self-denying Ascetic 
(who mistakes the genius of Christianity almost aft 
much as her enemies mistake it) never tormented bim^ 
self with suph cruel and causeless severity as tbiat witk 
which Envy lacerates ber unhappy votaries. World*- 
ly hoaonr obliges us to b^ at the trouble of r«seotin^ 
injuries ; and worldly pnidence obliges us to be afc 
the expence of litigating about them ^ but fieligion 
spares us the inconvenience of theoneand tbe cost of 
the other, by the summary command to forgive ; and 
by this injunction she^ consults our happiness no lesi^ 
tiian our Virtue ; for the torment of constantly hating, 
any one must be, at least, ^ual to the sin of it* 
And resentment is ^n evi} so costly tp our peace that 
we should find it more cheap to forgive even were it; 
not more right. If this estimate be fairly made, thea 
is the balance cl^jariy on the side of Keligiox) even m^ 
t/ie article of pleasure. 

It is an infirmity not uncommon to gaod kvid ^ 
psopUy to cofloifort themselves that they are livii^ ia 
the ea$:eroise of some one natural good quality, and 
tp make ^ religious merit of a constitutional happi-, 
ness. They have also a strong propensity to sepa-« 
rate what God has joined ; belief and practice ^tbq; 
creed and the <pomn|andoients ; actions and motives ; 
iporal duty and religious obedience. Whereas, you 
will hardly find, in ^11 tlie New Testament, a moral, 
or a social virtue, that is not hedged in by some re* 
ligious injunction: scarcely a good action enjoined 
towards others, but it is cqqnected with some exbor^ 
tation to personal purity. AH the charities of bene* 
r volence are, in general, so agreeable to the natural 
ipake of the hear^, that it is a very tender mercy off 
Ood to have made tiiat a duty^ which, to finer spi* 

rits. 
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yUs, would have been irresistable as an inctination ; 
and to have annexed the bighcfst foiure reward to the 
greatest present pleasure. But in order to ^ire a re- 
Hgiooa sanction to 9 social virtne, the duty of " rt- 
** siting the fatherless and widow in their affliction," 
»inBeparaUy attached to the difficult ^ndself deny- 
B>g injunction of " keeping onrseJvea unspotted from 
** the world." TTjIb adjunct is the more needful, as 
many are apt to make a kind of moral commutation, 
Mid to allow themselves so tquch pleasure in ex- 
elange for s6 much charity. But CKie good quality 
can never stand prosy for another. The Christian 
virtues derive their highest lustre from association : 
Aey bare anch a spirit of society, that they iire weafc 
And imperfect when solitary ; their radiance is fright- 
ened by an intermingling of their beams, and their 
n^tdral strength multiplied by their alliance witf^ 
e^ch other. 

It cannot be denieij that good sort of people some-, 
times use religion as the vQlnptuous Kse physick. As 
the latter employ medicine to make health agree with 
luxury, the former consider religion as a medium tQ 
reconcile peace of conscience whh a life of pleasure. 
But no moral chemistry can Wend natural contradic- 
tions. In uU such unnatural mixtures the world will 
still he uppermost, and religion will disdain to cor 
alesce with its antipathy. 

Let nie not he suspected of intending to insinuate 
that religion encourages men to fly from society, and 
hide themselves in solitudes; to renounce the gene.< 
rous and important duties of active life, for the vi- 
sionary, cold, and fruitless virtues of an Hennitage, 
oraCloyster. No: themischicf arises not from our 
living in the world, but from the world living in us; 
occupying our hearts, and Qi'^nopolizing our affecti- 
ons. Action is the life of virtue, and the world is 
the the;ilie oi ^tiou. Perhaps some of the most 
peifeck 
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|)erfeet patterns of human conduist may be tmnd iifc 
the most public stations, and among the busiest or* 
ilers of mankind* It is, indeed, abceneof trial, but 
the glory of t^e triumph is proportioned to the peril 
of the 'Conflict* A sense of dang^ qukkens circuoi^ 
spection, and makes virtue more ¥igilant4 Lot, per* 
haps is not the only 43haracter ivbo maintained bis 
integrity in a great city, prorerbtaliy wicked, and 
forfeited it in the bosom of retirement. 

It has been said that worldly good sort of people vx^ 
a greater credit to their profession, by exhibiting 
V tnoi^e clieerfulness, gaiety, and happiness, than are 
visible in serious Chrisdans. If this assertion be 
true 9 which I very much suspect, is it not probable 
that the apparent ease and gaiety of the former may 
be derived from the same source of consolation whicb 
Mrs. Quickly recommended to Fallstaff, in Shakes- 
peare's adn^irable picture of the death^bed scene of 
that witty profligate ? *' lit wished for comforti 
^^ quoth mine ^ostess, and began to talk of God ; 
'^ now I, to comfort him, begged him he should hot 
'' think of God : it was time enodgh to trouble him* 
** self with these things." Do not many deceive 
themselves by drawing water from these dry wells of 
comfort? and patch up a precarious and imperfect 
happiness in this world, by diverting their attention 
from the concerns of the next. ? ' 

Another obstruction to the groW'th of piety, is that 
unhappy prejudice which even good kind of people 
too often entertain against those who di0er from them 
in opinion. Every man who is sincerely in earnest 
to advance the interests of religion, will have acquis 
red such a degree of candour, as to become indifler* 
ent by whom good is done, or who has the reputati«- 
on of doing it, provided it be actually done. He 
will be anxious to increase the stock of human vir^ 
tue, and of human happiness, by every possible 

means. 
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sxeaiu . ' He wifi wb6l and sharpen every- instniflMnt 
of goodness, though it be not cast in his own mouldy 
or fashioned after his own pattern. He will never 
cmisider wheidi^r the form suits his 0>%vn particular 
taste, but whether the instrument itself be calculated 
to accomplish the work of his master*^ 

I shall conclude these loose and immcthodical hints 
"with a plain tho' short address to those who content 
tbeniselves with a decent profession of the doctrines, 
atnd a formal attendance on the offices, instead of a 
diligent discharge of the duties of Christianity. Be- 
£eve, and forgive me ! — ^you are the people who low* 
er religion in the eyes of its enemies. The openly 
prophane, the avowed enemies to God and good- 
ness, serve to confirm the truths they mean to oppose, 
to illustrate the doctrines they deny, and to accom- 
pUsii the very predictions they affect to disbelieve. 
But you, like an inadequate and faithless prop, over« 
turn the edifice which you pretend to support.-^ 
When an acute and keen-eyed infidel measures your 
lives with the rule by which }'ou profess to walk ; he 
finds so little analogy between them, the copy is so 
unlike the pattern, that this^ inconsistency of yours 
is the pass through which his most dangerous attack 
is made. And I must confess, that, of all the argu-. 
ments, which the malignant industry of infidelity has 
been able to muster, the negligent conduct of pro« 
fessing Christians seems to me to be the only one 
which is really capable of staggering a man of sense. 
— He hears of a spiritual and self-denying religion ; 
he reads the beatitudes ; he observes that the grand 
artillery of the Gospel is planted against, pride and 
sensuality. He then turns to the transcript of this 
perfect original ; to the lives which pretend to be 
fashioned by it. There he sees, with triumphant de- 
rision, that pride, self-love, luxury, self-sufficiency^ 
xmbounded personal expence, and an inordinate ap- 

petite 
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petite for pleasure, are reputable vices in the eyes of 
Baatiy of those who acknowledge the truth of the 
Christian doctrines. He weighs that meekness to 
which a blessing is promised^ with that arrogance 
which is too common to be very dishonourable. He 
compares that non-conformity to the world, which 
the fiible makes the criterion of a believer, with that 
rage fox amusement which is not considered as disre- 
putable in a Christian. He opposes the self-denying 
snd lowly character of the Author of our faith with 
the sensual practiced of his followers. He finds little 
resemblance between the restraints prescribed, and 
the grali6cations indulged in. What conclusions 
must a speculative reasoning sceptic draw from such 
premises ? Is it any wonder that such phrases as ^' a 
" broken spirit," a " contrite heart," ** poverty of 
** spirit," " refraining the soul," " keeping it low," 
and ** casting: down hijjh imaorinations," should be 
to the unbeliever ** foolishness," when such humilia* 
ting doctrines are a ** stumbling block" to professing 
Christians ; to Christians who cannot cordially relish 
a religion which professedly tells them it was sent to 
stain the pride of human glory^ and ^' to exclude 
^* boasting?^ 

But though the passive and self-denying virtues 
are not high in the esteem of mere good sort of peo- 
ple, yet they are pecuharly the evangelical virtues. 
The world extols brilliant actions ; the Gospel en- 
joinsgood habits and right motives : it seldom incuU 
cates those splendid deeds which make heroes, or 
teaches those lofty sentiments which constitute phi- 
losophers ; but it enjoins the harder task of renoun- 
cing self, of living uncorruptcd in the world, of sub«> 
<luing besetting sins, and of ** ilot thinking of our- 
** selves more highly than we ought." The aapiu 
sition of glory was the precept of other religions, 
the contewpt of it is the perfection of ChriKtiauity. 

Let 
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Let uir then be eonsisteiit, and tre sball rierer u€ 
isontemptible/even in the eyes of our enemies. Let 
not the iHriKtever say that we have one set of opini-* 
Otis for our theory, and another fdr out practice^ 
that to the vulgair 

We%lK#tbenM||iintfthdhijrwa7'Ceke«ff*ii^ . 
lAOiilfi in the ^riiarMe path of dallivwc trfeaidi 

XVouId it not become the character of a liiai) or 
tense, of ivfaith. consistency i^ a most unequivocal 
proof, to choose some rule, and abide by it ? An ex- 
tempore Christian is .a ridiculoiis character^ Fixed 
principles, if they be really principles of the hearty 
and not merely opinidns of the Jinderstanding, ^illbo 
followed. by* a consistent eourse-of action ; while. in« 
deci^onc^ spirit wUl produce instability of conducts 
If there be a model Which we profess to admire, le^ 
T19 square our lives by it» If either the Koran of Ma* 
tiomet, dr the Revelations of Zoroaster, be a perfect 
guide^ let us foUdw one of them^ If either £picurus| 
Zeno, or Confucius, be the peculiar object ofour ye- 
fteratioji ^nd respect, let iis avowedly fashion our con**- 
duct by tb0 dictates of tbeir philosophy ; a,nd tfaen^ 
ibough we may be wrong, we shall not be absurd^ 
We may be erroneous, but we shall not be inconsist- 
ent ; but if the Bible be in truth the word of God, as 
we profess to beUeve^. we need look no farther for a 
consummate pattern. ^^ If the Lord be God^ let us 
foUowHiM^*^ If Christ be a sacrifice for sin> let tiim 
be also to U& the example of an holy life. 

But I am willing to flatter myself that the moral 
and intellectual scene about us begins to brighten, t 
indulge myself in moments of the most enthusiai^ic^ 
and delightful vision, that things are beginning gra- 
dually to lead to the fulfilment of that promise, that 
^^ all the kingdoms of the earth sball become the 

** liingdoms 
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** kingdoms of our God and of his Christ'' I take 
encouragement tjjat that glorious propfcfec)'^, that 
^* of the increase of his grovernment there shall be no 
** end," seems to be gradually accomplishing ; and 
in no instance more, perhaps, than in the noble at- 
tempt about to be made for the abolition of the Afri- 
can Slave-trade*. For what event can human wis- 
dom foresee more likely to contribute to " give the 
" Son the Heathen for his' inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the- earth for his possession," than 
the success of such an enterprise, ^vhich will restore 
the lustre of the British name, and cut off at a sincrle 
stroke as large and disgraceful a portion of national 
guilt as ever impaired the virtue, X^v dishonoured the . 
councils of a Christian country. 

A good spirit seems to be at work. A catholic 
temper is diffusing itself among all sects and parties : 
an enlightened candour, and a liberal toleration, were 
never more prevalent ; good men combat each other's 
opinionsf ; they hate each other less for those points 
in which they disagree, and love each other more for 
those points in which they join issue than they for- 
merly did. We have many public encouragements ; 
we have a pious king ; a wise and virtuous minister ; " 
very many respectable, and not a few serious clergy. 
Their number I am willing to hope is daily increasing. 
Among these some of the first in dignity ^re the most 
exemplary in conduct. An increasing desire to in- 
struct the poor, to inform the ignorant, and to reclaim 
the vicious, is spreading among us, The late Royal 
Proclamation affords an honourable sjinction to virtu- 
ous endeavours, and lends nerves and sinews to the 

* This interesting (|uestt9a was then beginning to be agitated in parlia- 
ment. 

f This was written before the French P evolution ! ! ! 

Vol. III. X otherwise 
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otherwise feeWe exertions of individuals, by enforcing 
laws wisely plsinned, but hitherto feebly executed. 
In short, there is a good hope that we shall more and 
more become '^ thq.t happy people who have the 
^* Lord for their God :'• that as prosperity is already 
Muthin our walls, peaqe and virtue may abide in our 
dwellings. 

But vain whII be all endeavoui^ after partial and 
subordhiate amendment. Reformation must begin 
ivith the Great, or it will never be effectual. Their 
example is the fountain whence the vulgar draw their 
habits, actions, and characters. To expect to reform 
the poor while the opulent are corrupt, is to throw- 
odours into the stream while the springs are poison- 
ed. 

If, therefore, the Rich and Great will not, from a 
liberal spirit of doing right, and from a Christian spi- 
rit of fearing God, abstain frona those offences, for 
which the poor are to suffer fines and inipvisonments^ 
effectual good cannot be done. It will signify little 
to lay penalties on the horses of the drover,, or on the 
xiaggon of the husbancjman, while the chariot wheeJs 
of the Great roll with incessant motion ; and while 
the sacred day on which the sqns of industry are com- 
manded by royal proclamation to desist from travell- 
ing, is for that very reason selected for the journeys 
of the Great, and preferred, because the road is en- 
cumbered with fewer interriiptions. But will it not 
strike every well-meaning Sunday traveller with a 
generous reqiorse, when he reflects that he owes the 
accomcnodation of an unobstructed road to the very 
obedience which is paid by others to that divine 
pid human law whieh he is in the very act of violat- 
ing ^ 

Will not the coiifimon people think it a little ine- 

guitable that they afe abridged of the diversions of 

the 
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the public-faoxise and the gaming-yard on SuhdaV' 
evening, when they shall hear tliat many houses of 
the first nobility are cm that evening crowded with 
company, and such amusements carried on as are pro- 
hibited by human laws even on common days ? As 
imitation, and a desire of being in the fashion, govern 
the lower orders of mankind, it is to be feared that 
they will not think reformation reputable, while they 
see it recommended only, and not practised^ b}' their 
superiors. A precept counteracted by an example, 
is worse than fruitless, it is ridiculous : and the com- 
mon people will be tempted to set an inferior value 
on goodness, when they find it is only. expected from 
the lower ranks. They cannot surely but smile at the 
disinterestedness of their superiors, who while they 
seem anxiously concerned to save others, are so little 
solicitous about their ow^ state. The ambitious 
vulgar will hardly relish a salvation which is only in- 
tended for plebeians ; nor will they be apt to enter- 
tain very exalted notions of that promised future re- 
ward, the road to which they perceive their betters 
are so much more earnest to point out to thsm^ than 
to walk in themselves. 

It was not by inflicting pains and penalties that 
Christianity first made its way into the world : the di- 
vine truths it inculcated received irrestible confirma- 
tion from the Lives, Practices, and Examples of 
its venerable professors. These were arguments 
which no popular prejudice could resist, no Jewish 
logic refute, and no Pagan persecution discredit. — 
Bad the primitive C\\Y\^x\'ax\s ou\y praised and pro-* 
tnidgated the most perfect religion the world ever saw, 
it would have produced but very slender effects on 
the faith and manners of the people. The astonish- 
ing consequences which foUojj'ed the pure doctrines 
of the Gospel, would nevei: 1iave been produced if 

X 2 the 
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the j^ous and inquisitire eye of malice could have 
detected that the Doctrines the Christians recom-; 
mended had not been illustrated by the Livi;s they 
led. 
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J- H£ public favour having already brought this 
little Essay to another Eldition, the author has been 
sedulous to discover any particular objections that 
have been made to it. Since the preceding sheets 
vrere printed off, it has been suggested by some 
very respectable persons who have honoured this ' 
slight performance With their notice, that it incul- 
cates a too rigid austerity, and carries the point of 
observing Sunday much too far ; that it takes away 
all the usual occupations of the day, without sub- 
stituting any others in their stead ; and that it only 
pulls down a wrong system, without so much as at- 
tempting to build up a right one. To these obser- 
vations the Author begs leave to reply, that whilst 
animadverting on error, the insisting on obvious duty 
was purposely omitted. To tell people what they 
already know to be right, was less the intention of 
this address, than to obsen^e upon practices which 

long 
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long Iiabit had prevented them from perceiring to be 
wiong. Sensible and well-meaning persons can 
hardly be at a loss on a subject which has exhausted 
precept and wearied exhortation. To have expa- 
tiated on it, would only have been to repeat what is 
already known and acknowledged to be right, even 
by those whom the hurry of engagements will not. 
allow to take breath one ^y in a week, that they 
may run the race of pleasure with more alacrity on 
the other six. But probably it is not the duties, but 
the amusements appropriated to tlie day about which 
the enquirv is made. It will, perhaps, be found, 
that the intervals of a Sunday regularly devoted to 
all its reasonable and obvious employments, are not 
likely to be so very tedious, but that they m4fht be 
easdy and pleasantJy filled up by cheerful, innocent, 
and instructive conv'ersation. Human delights would 
be very circumscribed indeed, if the practices here 
noticed as. errancous, included tlie whole circle of 
enjoyment. In addition to the appropi-i^te pleasures 
of devoiicm, are the pleasares of retirement, the 
pleasures of friemkhip, the pleasures of intellect, 
and the pleasures of beneficence, to be estimated 
as nothing ? 

There will not be found, perhaps, a single person 
who shall honour these pages with a perusal, whi> 
has mit been repeatedly told, with an ^r of impo- 
sing gravity, by those who produce cards on a 
Sunday evening, thai it is better to pUn/ than to talk 
scandal. Before this pithy axiom was iitvented, it 
vas not perhaps suspected that Sunday gaming would 
ever be adduced as an argument in favour of morals. 
Witliout entering into the comparative excellence of 
t'.if^i? two occupations, or presuming to determine 
whith has a claim to pre-eminence of piety, may 
V e not venture to be thankful that these alternativefl 
do not seem to empty the whole stock of human 
resource; 
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fesource; but that something will still be left to 
occupy and to interest those who adopt neither the 
one nor the other ? 

People in the gay and elegant scenes of life are 
perpetually complaining that an extensive acquain- 
iance, and the necessity of being constantly enga- 
ged in large circles and mixed assemblies, leaves 
them littld leisure for family enjoyment, select con- 
versation, and domestic delights. Others, with no 
less earnestness, lament that the hurry of public! sta- 
tions, and the necessary demands of active life, 
allow them no time for any but frivolous reading. 
Now the recurrence of one Sunday in every week 
seems to hold out an inviting remedy for both these 
evils. The svreet and delightful pleastu'es of family 
Society might then be uninterruptedly enjoyed, by the 
habitual exclusion of trifling and idle visitors^ who 
do not come to see their friends, but to get rid of 
themselves. Persons of fashion, living in the same 
house, and connected by the closest Ues, whom bu- 
siness and pleasure keep asunder during the greatest 
part of the week, would then have an oppontunity 
of spending a little time together, and of cultivating 
that friendship fof each other, that affection for their 
children, and that intercourse with their Maker, to 
which the present manners are not very favourable. 
To the other set of complainers, those who can find 
no time to read, this interval naturally presents itself; 
and it so happens, that some of the most enlightened 
men the world ever saw have, not unfrequently, de- 
voted their rare talents to subjects peculiarly suited 
to this day ; and thai not merely in the didactic 
form of sermons, which men of the world afFect-to 
disdain ; but in every alluring shape which human 
ingenuity could assume. It can be fortunately pro- 
duced among a thousand other instances^ that the 

deepest 
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deepest iiietaphysician *, the greatest astronomei', 
the sublitnest poet, the acutest reasoner, the politesf 
writer, the raost consummate philosopher, and the 
profoundest investigator of nature, which this, or 
perhaps any country has produced, have all written 
on such subjects as are analogous to the business of 
the Lord's da v. Such authors as these, eve A wits, 
philosophers, and men of the world, must acknow- 
ledge that it is not bigotry to read, nof enthusiasm 
to commend. Of this illustrious groupe only or^ 
was a clergymam, which to a certain class of readers 
will be a strong recommendation: though it is a 
little hard that the fastidiousness of modern taste 
should undervalue the learned and pious labours of 
divines, only because they are professional. In 
every other function, a man's compositions are not 
the less esteemed because they peculiarly belong to 
his more immediate business. Blackstone's opinions 
in jurisprudence are in high reputation, though he 
was a lawyer : Sydenham is still consuhed as ora- 
cular in fevers, in spite of his having been a phy- 
sician : and the Commentaries of CsBsar are of es- 
tablished authority in military operations, notwith- 
standino^ he was a soldier. 

o 
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There was never found in any age of the world, either Philosophy, or 

Sect, or Religion^ or Law, or Discipline, which did so highly exalt the 

public jgood as the Christian Faith. 
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INTRODUCTION- 



J. HE. general design of these pages is to offer some 
cursory remarks, on the present state of religioA 
among a great part of the polite and the fashionable; 
not only among that description of persons \rho^ 
whether from disbelief or whatever other cause, 
avowedly neglect the duties of Christianity; but 
among that more decent class also, who, while they 
acknowledge their belief of its truth by a public 
profession, and are not inattentive to any of its forms, 
yet exhibit little of its spirit in their general temper 
and conduct: It is designed to shew that Christianity^ 
like its divine author, is not only deniedhy those who 
in so many words disown their submission to its au« 
thority, but is betrayed by the still more treacherous 
disciple, even while he cries, Hailf Master ! 

For this visible declension of piety various rea* 
sons have been assigned, some of which however do 
not seem fully adequate to the effects ascribed to 

them 
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them. The author of a late popular pamphlet * 
has accounted for the increased profligacy of the 
common people^ by ascribing it, very justly, to the 
increased dissoluteness of their superiors. And who 
will deny what he farther affirms — that the general 
conduct of high and low receives a deep tincture of 
depravity from the growing neglect of pubUc wor- 
ship ? So far I most cordially agree with the noble 
author. Nothing can be more obvious, than that 
the disuse of public worship is naturally followed by 
a neglect of all religious duties. Energies, which 
are not called out into action, almost necessarily die 
in the mind. The soul, no less than the body, re- 
quires its stated repairs, and regular renovations. 
And from the sluggish and procrastinating spirit of 
man, that religious duty to which no fixed time is 
assigned, is seldom, it is to be feared, performed 
at allf* 

I must, however, take leave to dissent from the 
opinion of the noble author, that the too common 
desertion of persons of rank from the service of 
the establishment is occasioned in general, as he in- 
timates, by their disapprobation of the Liturgy ; as 
it may more probably be supposed, that the far 
greater part of them are deterred from going to 
church by motives widely removed from speculative 
objections and conscientious scruples. 

It would be quite foreign to my present purpose 
to enter upon the question of the superior utility of 
a fonn of prayer for public worship. Most sincerely 
attached to the establishment myself, not, .as far as 
I am able to judge, from prejudice, but from a fixed 
and settled conviction ; I regard its institutions with 

* Klnf-s to an association for preventing Vice and Immorality^ written 
by a Nobleman of the highest rank. 

■J- On this, subject sec Dr. Johnson's Life of Milton. 

a veneratio-^ 
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a veneration at once affectionate andratioDal. Never 
need a. Christian, except when his OM'n heart is 
strangely indisposed, fail to derive benefit from its 
ordinances, and he may bless the overruling provi- 
dence of God, that, in this instance, the natural 
variableness and inconstancy of human opinion is, as 
it were, fixed, and settled, and hedged in, by a 
stated service so pure, so evangelical, and which 
is enriched by such a large infusion of sacred Scrip- 
ture, 

If so many among us contemn the service as hav- 
ing been, individually, to us fruitless and unpro- 
fitable, let us inquire whether the blessing may not 
be withheld because we are not fervent in asking it. 
**— If we do not find a suitable humiliation in the 
Confession, a becoming earnestness in the Petitions, 
a congenial joy in the Adoration, a corresponding 
gratitude^ in the Thanksgivings, it is because pur 
hearts do not accompany our words ; it is because 
we rest in " the form of godliness," and are con- 
tented to remain destitute of its " power." If we 
are not dqly intereste4 when the select portions of 
Scripture are read to us, it is because we do not as 
'' new born babes desire the sincere milk of the 
** word, that we may grow thereby/' 

Perhaps there has not been siope the age of the 
Apostfes, a church upon ej^rth in which the public 
worship was so solemn and so cheerful; so simple 
yet so sublime ; so fult of fervour, at the same time 
so free firpm enthusiasm ; so rich in the gold of Christ- 
ian antiquity, yet so astonishingly exempt from its 
dross. That it has imperfections we do not deny, but 
what are they compared with its general excellence ? 
They are as the spots on the sun's disk, which a 
£iharp observer may detect, but' which neither dimi«t 
nish the warnath, nor obscure the brightness. 

« 

But 
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■ But if those imperfections which are inMparaUo 
from all human institutions, are to be alleged as rea-* 
Kins for abstaining to attend on the seirice of the es- 
tablished church; we must, on the same principle, 
and cm still stronger grounds, abstain from all public 
worship whatever ; and indeed it must be confessed, 
that the persons of whom we are Dow speaking are 
Tery consistent in this matter. 

But the difference of opinion here intimated, is not 
so much about the Liturgy itself, as the imaginary 
effects attributed to it in thinning the pews of out 
people of fashion. The lightest degree of observa- 
tion serves to contradict this assertion. Those how- 
ever, who, with the noble author, maintain the other 
opm'ton, may satisfy th«ir doubts by inquiring, whe- 
ther the regular and systematic absentees from church 
are chieBy to be found among the thinking, the read- 
ing, the speculative, and the scrupulous part of man- 
kind. 

Even the most negligent attendant on poWic wor- 
ship must know, that the obiioxious cWed, to whose 
malignant potency this general desertion is abscribed 
by the noble author, is never read above three or four 
Sundays in the year ; and even allowing tlievaiidity 
of the objections brought against it, that does not 
seem a very adequate reason for banishing the most 
scrupulous and tender consciences from church on 
the remaining eight-and-forty Sundays of the calen* 
dar. 

' Besides, there is one test which is a))sotate]y une- 
quivocal : this creed is never read at all in the after- 
DDon, any more than the Litany, that other great 
icttrce of offence and supposed desertion ; and yet 
with all these multiplied reasons for theirattendance, 
do we not seethe conscientious crowds of the high born, 
who abstain from the morning senice through their 
repugnauce tosnbacril>e to the dogmas of Atlianasins, 
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or the more orthodox clauses of tho inorning^LitaTiyt 
do we see them, I say, flocking to the eveniDg ser- 
vice, impatient for- the exerpiseof that devotion which 
bad been obstructed by these two objectionable por- 
tions of the Liturgy ? Do we see them eager to ex- 
plain the 5::ause of their morning absence, and zea* 
lous to vindicate their piety by assiduously attending 
when the reprobated portions are omitted ? So far 
from it, Ls it not prett}' evident that the general quar- 
rel (with some few exceptions) of those who habitu- 
ally absent themselves from public worship, is not 
with the Creed, but the Commandnients ? Witli 
such, to reform the Prayer-Book would go but a Jit^ 
tie way, unless the New Testament could be also 
iibridged. Cut, and pare, and prune the service of 
the Church ever so much, still Christianity itself will 
be found full of formidable objections. Should the 
Church leven give up her abstruse i^reeds, it would 
avail but little, unless the Bible would also expunge 
those rigorous laws which not only prohibit sinful ac- 
tions, but corrupt inclinations. And to speak honest- 
ly, I do not see how such persons as liabitually in- 
fringe the laws of virtue and sobriety, and who yet 
are men of acute sagacity, accustomed on other sub « 
jects to a consistent train of reasoning ; who see con- 
sequences in their causes ; who behold practical self-' 
denial necessarily involved in the sincere habit of re- 
ligious observances — I do not see how, with respect 
to such men, any doctrines reforo^ed, any redundan- 
cies lopped, any obscurities brightened, could effect 
the object of this author's very benevolent an^ chris- 
tian wibh. 

Religious duties are often neglected upon more 
consistent o^rounds than the friends of reliorion are 
willing to allow. They are often discontinued, not 
as repugnant to the understanding, not as repulsive 
to the judgment^ but ais hostile to a licentious life. — 

And 
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And when a prudent man, after baving entered int» 
a tiolemn convention, finds that he is living in a con- 
slant breach of every article of the treaty he has en- 
gaged to observe, one cannot much wonder at his 
getting out of the hearing of tlie heavy artille- 
iy which he knows a planted ag^nst him, and 
against every one who lives in the allowed infrac- 
tion of the covenant into which every Christian 
has entered. 

For a man of sense who should acknowledge the 
truth of the doctrine, would find himself obliged to 
submit to the force of tlie precept. It is not easy to 
be a comfortable sinner, without trying, at least, to 
be a confirmed unbeliever. And as that cannot be 
atchieved by a wish, the nextexpedienlistoshunthe 
recollection of that belief, and to forget ihat of which 
wc cannot be ignorant. The smallest remains of 
faith would embitter a life of libtwiinism, and to be 
frequently reminded of the articles of that fuith would 
disturb the ease induced by a neglect of all obser- 
vances. While to him who retains any impression 
of Christianity, the wildest festivals of intemperance 
will be converted into, the terrifying feast of Damo- 
cles. 

That many a i-espectablo non -conformist is kejit 
out of the pale of tlie es.tablishment by some of the 
causes noticed by the noble author, cannot be ques- 
tioned, and a matter of regret it is. But these, how- 
ever, arc often sober thinkers, serious inquirers, Con- 
scientious reasoners, whose object we may charitably 
believe is truth, however they may be deceived as to 
its nature : but that the same objections banish tlie 
great and the gay is not equally evident. Tbanks to 
tiic indolence and indifference of the times, it is not 
dogmas or doctrines, it is not abstract reasonings, or 
pitz/Jing propositions, it is not perplexed argument, 
or intricate metaphysics, which can now disincline 
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from Christianity ; so far from it, they cannot evea 
allure to unbelief. Infidelity itself, with all that 
strong and natural bias which selfishness and appe- 
tite entertain in its fevour, if it appear in the grave 
and scholastic form of speculation, argument, or phi- 
losophical deduction, may lie almost as quietly on 
the shelf as the volumes of its ynost able antagonist ; 
and the cobwebs are almost g.s seldom brushed from 
Hobbes as from Hooker. No : prudent scepticism 
has wisely studied the temper of tlie times, and. skil- 
fully felt the pulse of this relaxed, and indolent, and 
selfish age. It prudently accommodated itself to the 
reigning character, when it acjiopted s^rcasio instead 
of reasonings and preferred a sneer to an argument. 
It discreetly judged, that, if it would now gain pro- 
selytes, it must shew itself under the bewitching form 
of a profane bon-mot ; must be interwoven in the 
texture of some amusin^: hist or v, written with the le- 
vity of a romance, and the point and glitter of an 
epigram : it must embellish the ample margin with 
some offensive anecdote or impure allusion, ^x\A. de- 
iCorate impiety with every loose and meretricious or- 
nament which a corrupt imagination can invent. It 
must break up the oldi flimsy system into little, mis- 
chievous aphorisms, ready for practical purposes : it 
must divide the rope of sand into little portable par- 
cels, which the shallowest wit can comprehend, and 
the shortest memory scarry away. 

Philosophy therefore (as Unbelief, by a patent of 
its own creation, has lately been pleased to call itself) 
will not do nearly so much mischief to the present 
age as its primitive apostles intended : since it re- 
quires time, application, and patience to peruse the 
reaisoning veterans of the sceptic school : and these 
are talents not now very severely devoted to study 
of any sortj, by those who give the law to fashion ; 
lespecially since, as it was. hinted above, the same 

Vol. III. Y Principles 
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I 
principles may be acquire4 on cheaper tenns, an^ the 

reputation of being philosophers obtained without the 

sacrifices of pleasure for the severities of study ; since 

the industry of our literary chemists has extiacted the 

spirit from the gross substance of the old un vendible 

poison, and exhibited it in the volatile essence of a 

few sprightly sayings. 

If therefore, \n this voluptuous age, when a frivo- 
lous and relaxing dissipation h^s infected our very 
studies, infidelity will not be at the pains of deep re- 
search and elaborate investio^ation, even on such sub* 
jectsas are congenial to its affections, and promotive, 
of its object ; it is vain to expect that Christianity 
will be more engaging, either as an olgect of specula- 
tion, or as a rule of practice ; since it demands a still 
sU'onger exeflion qf those energies which the 'gay 
-world is not at the paiqs to exercise, even on the side * 
they approve. For the evidences of Christianity re- 
quire attention to be comprehended, no less than itS| 
doctrines require humility to hje received, and its pre- 
cepts self-denial to be obeyed. 

Will it then be uncharitable'to pronounce, that the 
Itmding mischief not w^hich thins our churches, (for 
that is not the evil I propose to consider,) but w hich 
pervades our whole character, and gives the colour 
to our general conduct, is practical in^eligion ? aa 
irrcligion not so much opposed to a speculative faith, 
^lot so much in hostility to the evidences of Christia- 
nity, as to that spirit, temper an^l behaviour which 
Christianity inculcates. 

On this practical irreligion it is proposed to ofFei;' 
a few hints. After attempting to shew, by a com-^ 
parisQn with the religion of the great in preceding 
ages, that there is a visible decline of piety among . 
the higher ranks— rtbat even those more liberal spirits 
who neglect not many of the great duties of bene- 
yoleuc.e, yet hold the severer obligations of piety ii> 

no 
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flo esteem— I shall proceed, though perhaps with too 
little method, to remark on the notorious effsi^ts of 
the decay of this religious principle, as it corrupts 
our mode of education, infests domtestic conduct, 
spreads the contagion downwards among servants 
and inferiors, and infltrsnces our gencrjal manners, 
habits, and conversation. 

But what it is here proposed principally to insist 
on is, that this defect of religious principle is almost 
equally fatal, as to all the ends and purposes of ge-^ 
nuine piety, whether it appear in the open contempt 
^nd defiance of all sacred institutions, or under the 
more decent veil of external observances, unsup- 
ported by such a conduct as is analogous to the 
christian profession. 

I shall proceed with a few remarks on a third class 
of fashionable characters, who profess to acknow- 
ledge Christianity as a perfect systenj of morals, 
while they deny its divine authority : and conclude 
with some slight aninjad versions on the opinion which 
these modest christians maintain, that morality is 
the whole of religion. 

It must be confessed, however, that manners and 
principles act reciprocally on each other; and^ are, 
by turns, cause, and effect. For instance — the in-, 
creased relaxation of morals produces the encreascd 
neglect of infusing religious principles in the edu- 
cation of vouth : which effect becomes in its turn, a 
cause ; and in due time, when that cause coi[iie$ to 
pperfite, helps on the decline of manners. 
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Decline of Christianity shewn, by a Comparative 
View of the Religion of the Great in ptecedittff 

Ages. 

If thegeneralpositionof this little tract be allowed, 
naineiy, that religion is at present in no very flou- 
rishing state among those whose example, from the 
high ground on which thpy Mand, guides and go- 
verns the rest of mankind, it will not be deuied by 
those who are ever so superficially acquainted with 
the history of our country, that this has not always 
been the case. Those who make »faic comparison 
must allow, that however the present age may be 
improved in olhcr important and valuable advantages, 
yet that there is hut little appearance remaining 
among the great and the powerful of that '' right- 
V eousness which exalteth a nation ;"^-They must 
confess that there has been a moral revolution in the 
national manners and principles, very little analogous 
to t lat STcat poliliail one which we hear so much 
and so justly extolled. That our public virtue bears 
little proportion to our public blessings; and that 
pur religion has decreased in a prettv exact pro- 
portion to our having secured the means of enjoy- 
ing it. 

That the antipodes to wrong are hardly ever right, 

very strikingly illustrated about the middle of 

t!i« hist century, when the fiery and indiscreet zeal 

pf one party was made a pretext for the profligate 

■(fipiety of the other; who, to the bad principlQ 

hiph dictated a depraved conduct, ^ddcd the bad 

ta^,t 
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taste df being proud of it: — when even the least 
abandoned were absurdly apprehensive that an ap-^ 
pearance of decency niighi subject them to the 
charge of fenatitisni, a charge in which they took 
care to irivolve real piety as well as enthusiastic pre- 
tence, till itbecame the-general fashiori to avoid ndt 
sin but hypocrisy, to dread no imputation but that 
of seriousness, and to be more afraid of the virtues 
which procUrfe a good deputation than of every vied 
which ever earnied a bad one; Party was no longer 
confined to political distinctions, but became a part 
of morals, and was carried into religion; The mord 
profligate of thd court party began to connect the 
idea of devotion with that of republicanism ; and td 
prove their aversion to the one, thought they could 
never cast 166 miich ridicule upon the other. The 
publid taste became debauched, and to be licentious 
in principle, was thoiiglit by many to be th6 best 
way t)f making their court to the restored Monarch, 
ftnd of proving th^ii* ablidrfencd of the hypdcritical 
side. And Poems by a person of honour y the phrase 
of the day to designate a fashionable author, were 
often scandalous offences against modeisty and 
virtue* 

It was not till piety was thus unfortunately brought 
into disrepute^ that persons of condition thought it 
made their sincerity, their abilities, dr their good 
breeding questionable, to appear openly on the side 
of religion. A strict attachment to piety did not 
subtract from a great ifeputation. Men were not 
thought the worse lawyers, generals, ministers, le- 
gislators, or historians, for believing, and even de- 
fendin^f, the religion of their countrv. T he fjallant 
Sir Philip Sidney, the rash but heroic Essex, the 
politic and sagacious Burleigh, the all-accomplished 
Falkland*, not only publicly owned their belief in 

* Lord Falkland assisted the great ChiUIngworth In his incompvabe 
work^ The Religion of a Protestant. 

Christianity, 
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Christianity, but evea wrote some things of a reli- 
gious nature ^. These instances, and many other 
-which might be adduced, are not, it will be allowed, 
selected from among contemplative recluses, gravo 
divines, or authors by profession j but from the busy* 
the active, and the illustrious; from public cha" 
racters, from men of strong passions, beset with great 
temptations ; distinguished actors on Uie stage of life ; 
and whose respective claims to the title of fine gen** 
tlemen, brave soldiers, or able statesmen, have never 
been called into question. 

What would the Hales, and the Clarendons, and 
the Somerses f have said, had they been told that the 
time was at no great distance when that sacred book, 
for which I hey thought it no derogation from th^ 
tvisdom or their dignity to entertain the prcrfbund^t 
reverence; the book which they made the rule of 
their faith, the object of their most serious study , 
and the foundation of their eternal hope ; that thi» 
book would one day be of little more use to men in 
high public stations, than to be the instrument of an 
oath ; and that the sublimest rites of the christian re- 
ligion would soon be considered as little more than 
a necessary qualification for a place, or the legal pre- 
liminary to an office. 

This indeed is the boasted period. of free enquiry 
and liberty of thinking : but it is the peculiar cha- 
racter of the present age, that its mischiefs o/ten as- 

• See that equally elegant and authentic work, Tbt jinecdotisof R<yti 
and Noble Authofi. 

\ This consumtnate statesman was not only remarkable for a ttrkt at. 
tendance on the public duties of religion, but for maintaining th€tn with 
equal exactness in his familyj ix a period too wbtn religion was most dis- 
countenanced. 

suQie 
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sume the most alluring fcfrms; and that the most 
alaraiing evils not only look so like goQdness as to bd 
often mistaken for it, but are sometimes ntixed up 
•with so much r^ial good, as often to disguise, though 
never to counteract, their maiijjnitv. Under the 
beautiful mask of an enlightened philosophy, all reli- 
gious restraints are set at nought ; and some of the 
deadliest w^ounds have been aimed at Christianity, in 
works written in avowed vindication of the most ami- 
able of all the christian principles*. Even the preva- 
lence of a liberal and warm philanthropy is secretly 
(Sappinig the foundation of christian morals, because 
many of its champions allow themselves to live in the 
open violation of the severer duties of justice and so- 
briety, while they are contending for the gentler 
Gupes of charity and beneficence. 

The strong and generous bias in favour of univer-* 
sal toleration, noble as the principal itself is, has en- 
gendered a dangerous notion that all error is innocent* 
Whether it be owing to this, or to whatever othei* 
cause, it is certain that the discriminating features of 
the christian religion are every day growing into less 
repute; and it is become the fashion, even among 
the better sort, to evade, to lower, or to generalise, 
its most distinguishing peculiarities. 

There is so little of the Author of Christianity left 
io his own religion, that an apprehensive believer is 
ready to exclaim, with the woman at the sepulchre, 

* See particularly T^eltaire sur la "ToUranct. This is a common artifice 
of that insidious author. In this instancfc he has made use of the popula- 
rity he obtained in the fanatical tragedy at Thoulouse (the murder of Galas) 
to discredit, though in the most guarded n^anner^ Christianity itself j de- 
grading martyrdoms, denying the truth of the Pagan persecutions, &c. &c. 
And by mixing some truths with many falsehoods, by assuming an ami*- 
able candour, and professing to serve the interests of goodness, he treach« 
erously contrives Co leave on the mind of the unguarded. leader impression* 
the most unfavourable to christian! ry. 
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" They have taVen away my Lord, and I know not 
" wher6 they have laid him!" The locality of Helf 
arid the existence of an Evil Spirit are annihilated, or 
considered as abstract ideas. When they are allud- 
ed to, it is peri|lhrastically ; or they are discrontinued 
not on the ground of their being awful and /errible, 
but they are set aside as topics too vulgar for the po- 
jished, too illibefal for the learned, and as savcmr-' 
irig too much oiF credulity fdr the enlightened. 

Wbtlef \<'e glory in having freed ourselves from the 
tratriniels of human authority, are we not turning our 
liberty into licentiousness, and wantonly struggling 
to throw, off the divine authority too ? Freedom of 
thought is the glory of the human mind, while it is 
confined within its just and sober limits; but though 
^e niay think ourselves accountable for opinions at no 
earthly tribunal, yet it should be remembered that 
thoughts as well as actions are amenable at the bar 
of God : and though we may rejoice that the tyran-^ 
riy of the spiritual Procrustes is so far annihilated, 
that we are ih no danger of having our opinions 'lop- 
ped or lengthened till they are brought to fit the mea- 
.sure of human Caprice, yet there is still a standard by 
which not only actions are wieighed, but opinic&s are 
judged; and every Sentiment which is clearly incon- 
sistent with the revealed >yill of God, is as much 
throwing off his dominion as the breach of any of his 
moral precepts. This cuts up by the roots that po^ 
pular and independant phrase, that ** thoughts are 
** free," for in this view we are no more at liberty 
to indulge opinions in opposition to the express word 
of God than we are at liberty to infringe practically 
on his commandments^ 

There is then surely one test by which it is no 
mark of intolerance to try the principles of men, 
namely, the Law and the Testimony : and on applying 
to this touchstone, it is impossible not to lament, 

• that, 
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iliat, while a more generous spirit governs our judg^ 
lYient^ a purer principle does not seeixi to regulate 
our livesfc May it not be said, that, while we are 
justly commended for thinking charitably of the opi- 
nions of others, we seem, in return^ as if we were 
desirous of furnishing them with an opportunity of 
Exercising their candour by the laxity of principle ia 
which we itidulse ourselves ? If tlie hearts of men 
were as firmly united to each other by the bond of 
charity as some pretend, they could not fail of being 
united to God also by one common principle of pie- 
ty. And christian piety furnishes the only certain 
source of all charitable judgment, as well as of all 
virtuous conduct. 

Instead of abiding by the salutary precept of jiidg^ 
ing no many it is the fashion to exceed our commis- 
sion, and to fancy every body to be in a safe state. ^ 
** Judge not'* is the precise limit of our rule. There 
is no more encouragement to judge falsel)' on the 
side of worldly candour, than there is to judge harsh- 
ly on the side of Christian charity. In forminjg our 
notions we have to chuse between the bible and the 
world, between the rule and the practice. Where 
these do not agree, it is left to the judgment of be- 
lievers, at least, by which we are to decide. But 
we never act, in religious concerns, by the same rule 
of common sense and equitable judgment which go- 
Verns us on other occasions. In weighing any com- 
modity, its weight is determined by some generallr 
allowed standard ; and if the commoditv be heavier 
or lighter than the standard weight, we add to or 
take from it: but we never break, or clip, or reduce 
the weight to suit the thing we are weighing ; be- 
cause the common consent of mankind has agreed 
that the one shall be considered as the standard to 
ascertain the value of the other. But, in weighino- 
our principles by the standard of the Gospel, we do 

jUbt 
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Just the reverse. Instead of bringing our opinions 
and actions to the balance of the sanctuary^ to deter- 
mine and rectify their comparative deficiencies, we 
lower and reduce the standard of the scripture-doc* 
trines till we have at comnaoduted them to our own pur- 
poses: so that, instead of trying others and ourselves 
bv God's unerring rule, we try the truth of God's 
rule by its conformity or non-conformity to our own 
depraved notions and corrupt practices. 
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Benevolence allowed to be the reigning Virlut^ but not 
exclusively the Virtue of the present Age. — Bene* 
volence not the Whole of Religion^ though one of its 
most €har0cterist€c Features. Whether Benevolence 
proceeds from a religious Principle ^ will be more 
infallibly kncmn by the general Disposition of Time^ 
Fortune, and the common Habits of Life, tiianfrom 
a few occasional Acts of BoutUj/. 

1 o all the remonstrance and invective of the pre« 
ceding chapter, there will not fail to be opposed that 
which we hear every day so loudly insisted on, — ^the 
decided superiority of the present age in other and 
better respects. It will be said, that even those who 
neglect the outward forms (rf religion, e^cbibit how- 
ever the best proofs of the best principles ; that the 
unparalleled instances of charity of which we are con- 
tinual witnesses ; that the many striking acts of pub- . 
lie bounty, and the various new and noble improve- 
ments in this shining virtue, justly entitle the present 
age to be called, by way of eminence, the age of be-- 
nevolence. 

It is with the liveliest joy I acknowledge the de- 
lightful truth. Liberality flows with a full tide 
through a thousand channels. There is scarcely a 
newspaper but records some meeting of men of for- 
tune for the most salutary purposes. The noble and 
Jiumberless structures for tlie relief of distress, which 

are 
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arc the orDament and the glory of our metropolis, 
proclaim a species of munificence unknown to' former 
ages. Subscriptions, not only to hospitals, but to * 
various other valuable institutions, are obtained al- 
most as soon as solicited. Ani} wlio but must irish 
that these beautiful monuments of benevolence may 
become every day more numerous, and more extend- 
ed ! 

Yet, with all thesei allowed and obvious excellen-v 
cies, it is not quite clear whether something too much 
has not been suid of the liberality of the present age, 
in a comparative view with that of those ages which 
preceded it. A general alteration of habits and man- 
ners has at ibc same time multiplied public bounties 
and private distress ; and it is scarcely a paradox, to 
say that there was probably less misery when there 
was lessmunificencc. 

If an increased benevolence now ranges througlf 
and relieves a wider compass of distress ; yet still, if 
those examples of luxury and dls-sipation which pro-' 
mote that distress are still more increased, this makes' 
the good done bear little proportion to the evil pro- 
moted. If the miseries removed by the growth of 
charity fall, both in number and weight, far bclow 
those which are caused by the growth of ^■ice and 
disorder; if we find that, though bounty is e\ten-' 
ded, yet those corruptions which make bounty so 
necessary are extended also, almost beyond calcu- 
lation ; if it appear that, though more objects are 
relieved by our money, yet incomparably more are 
debauclied by our licentiousness — the biilancc per- 
haps will not turn out so decidedly in favour of the 
times as we are willing to imagine. 

If then the most valuable species of charity is that 

wliich prmeiits distress by preventing or lessening 

vice, till- Lircatest and most inevitable cause of want,' 

—ue ought not so highly to exalt tiiG bounty of the 

great 
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great In the present day, in preference to that broad 
shade of protection, patronage, and ipaintenanqe, 
which the wide-spread bounty of their forefathers 
stretched out over whole villages, I had aImo3t said 
whole provinces. When a few nobLmen in a coun- 
ty, like? their own st^itejy oaks (paternal oaks ! whicli 
were not often set upon a card) extended their shel- 
tering branches tq shield all the underwood of the 
forest-7-when there existed a kin4 of passive charity, 
a negative sort of benevolence, which did good of 
itself; and without effort,^ exertion, or expence, 
produced the effect of all, q.nd perfornaed the best 
functions of bounty, though it did not aspire to the 
dignity of its nainc-r-it was simply this : — grmt pjno^ 
pie staid at hoftie ; and the sober pomp and orderly 
magnificence of a iioble fanjily, residing* at their 
own casde great part of the year, contributed in the 
most natural way to the niaintenance of the poor ; 
and in a good degree prevented their distress, whiph 
it must however thankfully be confessed it is the lau-» 
dable object of niodern bounty to relieve, A man 
of fortune might not then, it is true, so often dine in 
public for the benefit of the poor ; but the popr wiere 
more regularly and comfortably fed with the abun- 
dant crumbs which then fell from the rich mane's 
tahle. Whpreas it cannot be denied that the pre- 
vailing mode of Jiving has par^d real hospitality to 
the very quick; and, though the remark may be 
thought ridiculous, it is a material disadvantage to 
the poor that the introduction of the modern style 
of luxury h^s rendered the rpmains of the most costly 
table but of small value. 

But even allowing the boasted superiority of jno- 
dern benevolence, still it will not be inconsistent 
with the object of the present design, to enquire 
whether the diffusion of this branch of charitv. 
though the most lovely offspring of religion, be yet 

anv 
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any positive proof of the prevalence of religious 
principle ? and whether it be not the fashion rather 
to consider benevolence as a substitute for Christi- 
anity than as an evidence of it ? 

It seems to be one of the reigning errors among 
the better sort, to reduce all religion into benevo- 
lence, and all benevolence into alms-giving. The 
iride and comprehensive idea of Christian charity is 
compressed into the slender compass of a little pe- 
cuniary relief- This species of benevolence is 
indeed a bright gem among the ornaments of a 
Christian ; but by no means furnishes all the jewels 
of his crown, which derives its lustre from the as- 
sociated radiance of every christian grace. Besides, 
the o-enuine virtues are all of the same faitiily ; and 
it is only by being seen in company with each other 
^nd with Piety their conimon parent, that they are 
certainly known to be legitimate. 

But it is the property of the chr^'stian virtues, thatj^ 
lilce aJl other amiable members of the same family, 
while each is doing its own particular duty, it is con- 
tributing to the prosperity of the rest ; and the larg- 
er the family the better they live together, as no one 
can advance itself without labouring for the ^kdvance- 
ment of the whole : thus no man can be benevolent 
on christian principles without self-denial ; and so of 
the other virtues : each is connected with sonae other, 
and all with religion. 

I already anticipate the obvious and hackneyed re, 
ply, that " whoever be the instrument, and what- 
*^ ever be the motive of bounty, still the poor are 
*^ equally relieved, and therefore the end isthesame.'* 
And it must be confessed that those compassionate 
hearts, who cannot but be earnestly anxious that the 
distressed should be relieved at any rate, should not 
too scrupulously enquire into any cause of which the 
effect is so beneficial. Nor indeed wiU candour scru- 

tiniza 
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tinize too curiooisly into the errors of any life tif 
which benevolence will always be allowed to be the 
sinning ornan^ent, while it cjoes not pretend to h& 
the atoning virtue. 

Let me not be misrepresented, -as if I were seeking 
%o detract frorii the value of this amiable feeling ; we 
do not surely lower thip practice by seeking to enito* 
ble the principle ; the action will not be impaired by 
inen4ing the motive : and no one will be likely to 
give the poor less because he seeks to please God 
loaore. 

One cannot then help wishing that pecuniary 
bounty were not only i)Ot practised* but that it were 
not sometimes enjoined too, as ^ redeeming virtue. — • 
In many conversations (I had almost said in many clia- 
vity-sermons) it is insinuated as if a little alms-giving 
4C0uld pay off old scores contracted by favourite in- 
dulgences. This, though often done by well-mean- 
ing men toad vance the interests of soqne presentpious 
purpose, yet has the mischievous effect of those me- 
dicines which, while thej^ may relieve a local com- 
plaint, are yet undermining the general habit, 

Th^t great numbers who are not influenced by so 
higli a principle as Christianity holds out, ^re yet tru- 
\y compassionate without hypocrisy and without os- 
tentation, who can doubt ? But who that feels the 
beauty of benevolence can avoid beioig solicitous^ 
not only that its offerings should comfort the repeiver, 
but return in blessings to the bosom of the giver, by 
springing froni such motives, and being s^compapi^d 
by sucl^a ten^per as sh*i-ll redound to his leternal goodl 
for that the benefit is the s^me to the pbject, what-, 
ever be the character of the benefactor, is but anun-* 
comfortable view of things to a real Christian, whose, 
pocnpassion reaches to the souls of men- Such a one 
longs to see the charitable giver as happy as he is en* 
de^voqring to inake the object of his bounty 5 hu^: 

«ucb 
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socb a one knows that no happiness can be fully an4 
finally enjoyed but on the solid basis of Christian 
piety. 

For as religion is not, on the one hand, merely an 
opinion or a sentiment, so neither i$ it. on tbc other, 
merely an act or a perforn^anoe ; but it is a disposition, 
a habit, a temper : it is not a name, but a nature : it is a 
turnincr the whole mind to God : it is a concentration 
of all the powers and affections of th^ soul into ono 
steady point, an uniform desire to please Him, This 
desire will naturally and necessarily manifest itself in 
our doingi all the good we c^n to pur fellQw-:€(reatures 
in every possiUe way ; fpr it will be found that nei- 
ther of the tw^ parts into which practical religion is 
divided, can be performed with any degree of per- 
fection but by those who unite both : as it may bo 
questioned if any man really does " love his neigh- 
** hour as himself," who does not first endeavour to 
*^ love God with all his heart." As genius has beea 
defined to be strong general powers of mind, acci- 
dentally determined to some particulfir plirsuit, so 
piety may be denominated a strong general dii^posi- 
tion of the heart to every thing that is right, breaking 
forth* into every excellent action, as the occasion pre- 
sents itself. The temper must be ready in the mind^ 
and the whole heart must be preps^red and trained to 
every act of virtue to which it may be called out. — 
For religious principles are like the military exercise ; 
they keep up an habitual state of preparation for ac- 
tual service ; and, by never relaxing the discipline, 
the real Christian is ready for every duty to which ho 
may b« comnianded. Right actions best prove the 
existence of religion in the heart ; but they are evi-» 
deuces, not causes. 

Whether therefore a man's charitable actions pro- 
ceed fromi religious principle, he will be best able to 

ascertaiq 
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asfcertain by scrutinizing into what is the general dis- 
position of his time and fortune, and by observing whe- 
ther his pleasures and expences are habitually regu- 
lated with a view to enable him to be more or less 
useful to others. 

It is in vain that he possess what is called by the 
courtesy of fashion the best heart in th^ world {o. cha- 
racter we every day hear applied to the libertine and 
the prodigal) if he squander his time otid estate in 
such a round of extravagant indulgences arid thought- 
less dissipation as leaves him little money and less 
leisure f^r nobler purposes. It makes but little diffe-^ 
rence whether a man is prevented froda doing good 
by hard-hearted parsimony or an unprincipled extra- 
vagance ; the stxeam of usefulness is equally cut off 
by both. 

The, mere casual benevolence of any man can have 
little cjaim to solid esteem ; nor does any charity de* 
serve t^ name, which does not grow out of a steady 
conviction that it is his bounden duty ; which does 
not spring from a settled propensity to obey the 
whole will of God ; which is not therefore made a 
part of the general plan of his conduct ; and which 
does not lead him to order the whol^ scheme of his af^ 
fcurs with an eye to it. 

He therefore who does not habituate himself to 
certain interior restraints, who does not live in a re- 
gular course of self-renunciation, will not be likely 
often to perform acts of benefidence, when it becomes 
necessary to convert to such purposes any of that time 
or money which appetite, temptation^ or vanity so* 
licit him to divert to other purposes. 

And surely he who seldom sacrifices one darling 
indulgence, who does not subtract one gratification 
from the incessant round of his enjoyments, when 
the indulgence would obstruct his capacity of doing 
good, or when the sacrifice would enlarge his power, 

Vol. Ill- Z does 
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docs not deserve the name of beyieooknt. And for 
such an unequivocal criteridn of charity, to whom' 
are we to look but to the conscientious Christian \ 
No other spirit' but that by which he is governed, 
• can subdue self-love : and where self-love is the pre-- 
/ dominant passion, benevolence can have but a feeble, 

or an accidental dominion. 

Now if we look around, and remark the excesses 
of luxury, the Costly diversions, and the intemperate 
dissipation in whichnumbersof professinjr Christians 
indulge themselves, can any stretch of candom*^ can 
even that tender sentiment by which we are eirjoined 
*' to hope'* and to ** believe all thing*,** enable us ta 
^ liope and bdieve that such are actuated by a spirit 
of Christian benevolence, merely because we see 
them perform some casual acts of charity, which the 
spirit of the world can contrive to make extremely 
compatible with a voluptuous life ; and the cost of 
which, after all, bears but little proportion to that of 
any one vice, or even vanity ! 

Men will not beKeve that there is hardly any one 
human good quality which will know and keep it» 
proper bounds, without the restraining influence of 
religious principle There is, for instance, great dan- 
ger lest a constant iattention to so right a practice aft. 
an invariable ceconomy, should incline tiie heart to 
the love of money. Nothing can effectually coun-* 
teract this natural propensity but the Christian habit 
of devoting those retrenched expences to some good 
purpose ; and then ceconomy, instead of narrowing 
the heart, will enlarge it, by inducing a constant as*» 
sociation of benevolente with frugality. An habitual 
attention to the wants of others is the only wholesome 
regulator of our own expences ; and carries with it a 
whole train of virtues, disinterestedness, sobriety, and 
temperance. And those who live in the custom of 
levying constant taxes on. their vanities for such pur- 
poses. 
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poses, serve the poor still less than they serve them- 
selves. For if they are charitable upon true Chris- 
lian principles , " they are laying up for themselves 
^\ a good foundation against the time to come." 

Thus w hen a vein of Christianity runs through the 
whole mass of inan's life, it gives a new value to all 
his actions, and a niew character to all his views. It 
transmutes prudence and ceconomy into Christian 
virtues ; and every offering that is pifesented oh tfeiei 
altar of charity becotlies truly 'consecrated, when it 
is the gift of obedience, and the price of self-denial. 
Piety is that fir6 from heaven that can alone kindle 
tlie sacrifice, vVhich through the mediation and inter- 
cession of our great High Priest " will gd up fbr a 
** memorial before God." 

«On the other hand, wh^n ady act of bounty is per- 
formed by way of composition with 6ul^ Maktr, ei- 
ther as a purchase of an expiation of unallowed in- 
dulgences ; though, eveti in this case, God (who 
makes all the passions of rtien subservient to his good 
purposes) can make the gift equally beneficial to thei 
receiver, yet it is surely not too severe tb say, thattd 
the giver such acts are an unfounded dependence^ ^ 
deceitful refCige, a broken fetafF. 
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CHAP. III. 



The Neglect of Religious Education, both a Cause and 
a Consequence of the Decline of Christianity, — No 
Moral Restrai7its, ^-Religion only incidentally taught^ 
7wt as a Principle of Actioyu A few of the many 
Causes which dispose the Young to entertain lew 
Opinions of Religion. 

X-#ET not the truly pious be offended, as if, in the 
present chapter, which is intended to treat of the no- 
torious neglect of Religious Education, I meant to 
insinuate that the principles and tempers of Christia- 
nity may be formed in the young mind, by the mere 
mechanical operation of early institution, without the 
co*operating aid of the Holy Spirit of God. To im- 
ply this would be tedeed to betray a lamentable igno- 
rance of human nature, of the disorder that sin has 
introduced, of the inefficacy of mere human means ; 
and entirely tp mistake the genius^ and overlook the 
most obvious and important truths of our holy reli- 
gion. 

It must however be allowed, that the supreme Be- 
ing works chiefly by means ; and though it be con- 
fessed that no defect of education, no corruption of 
manners can place any out of the reach of the Divine 
influences, (for it is under such circumstances perhaps 
that some of the most extraordinary instances of Di- 
vine grace have been manifested,) yet it must be own- 
ed, that instructing children in principles o£ religion, 

and 
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«nd giving them early habits of temperance'and piety, 
is the way in which we may most confidently expect 
the Divine blessing. And that it is a work. highly 
pleasing to God, and which will be most assuredly 
^complished by his gracious energy, we may judge 
from what he says of his faithful servant Abraham ; 
^* I know him that he will command his children , 
and his household after him^ and they shall keep the 
^* way of the-Lord." 

But religion is the only thing in which we seem 
to look for the end, without making use of the means ; 
and yet it would not be more surprising if we were 
to expect that our children should become artists and 
scholars without beinff bred to arts and lansruaofes, 
than it is to look for a Christian world, without a 
•Christian educatioii. 

The noblest objects can yield no doliglit, if there 
be not in the mind a disposition to relish them. 
Tliere must be a congruity between the mind and 
the object, in order to produce any capacity of en- 
joyment. To the Mathematician, demonstration is 
pleasure ; to the Philosopher, the study of nature ; 
to the Voluptuary, the gratification of his appetite ; 
to the Poet, the pleasures of the imagination. These 
objects they each respectively pursue, as pleasures 
adapted to that part of their nature which they have 
been accustomed to indulge and cultivate. 

Now as men will be apt to act'consistently with 
their general views and habitual tendencies, would 
it not be absurd to expect that the philosopher should 
look for his sovereign good at a ball, or the sen- 
sualist in the pleasures of intellect or piety? None 
of these ends are an&werable to the general views of 
the respective pursuer; they are not correspondent 
to his ideas ; they are not commensurate to his aims. 
The sublimest pleasures can afford little gratification 
where a taste for them has not been previously for- 
med. 
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religious instruction ought to be. deferred until thp 
mind be capable of abusing for itself— «tliat is, until it 
be so pre-occupied as to leave neither room nor relirfi 
for the articles of Christian faith, or the rules of Cbris-» 
,tian obedience. The advice of the wise king of 
Israel of '^ training up a child in the way he should 
** go," bad not then become obsolete ; and the truth 
of bis assertion, in the remaining clause of the pas- 
sage, was happily realized in the sincere, though 
late, return of many a wanderer. 

Even in the very laws of our nature, there seemi 
to be a gracious provision for promoting the final effi- 
cacy of early religious instruction. When the old 
man has no longer any relish left for his accustomed 
gratifications, in what way does he endeavour to fill 
up the void ? Is it not'by sending back his thoughts 
to his early years, and endeavouring to live over 
again in idea those scenes which, in this distant re- 
trospect, appear far more delightful th^n he bad 
found them to be at the actual period of enjoyment? 
Disgusted at every thing around him, and disappoint- 
ed in those pursuits to which he had once looked for-r 
ward with all the ardour of hope ; but to which bo 
pow feels he has sacrificedjn vain, his quiet, and per- 
haps bis integrity, he t^kes a pensive pleasure in re-^ 
viewing the season when his mind was yet cheerful 
ind innocent ; and even th^ very pares and anxieties 
of that happy period appear to him now, in a naore 
captivating form than any pleasures he can yet hope 
to enjoy. What then is more natural, I had almost 
said more certain, than that if the principles of reli- 
gion were inculcated, and the feelings of devotion 
excited in his mind in that most susceptible season of 
life, they should now revive as well as other contem 
porary impressions, and present themselves in a point 
of view, the more interesting, because, while all 
other instances of youthful occupation can be only 
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ncolleciedy tbose may be called up into fresh exLd- 
ence, and be enjoyed even more perfectly than bc^ 
fore. 

Tlie defects of memory also, which old age Induces, 
will, in this instance, assist rather than obstruct. Ital- 
:inost universally happens, that the more recent transac- 
|:ions are those soonest forgotten, while the events o{ 
youth and childhood are remembered with accuracy. 
If therefore pious principles liave been implaoted, 
they will, evenl?y the course of nature, be recollect- 
ed, while those things which naost cantiibuted tphln- 
der their growth, arc swept from the memory. What 
^ powerful encouragement then does this considera- 
tion afford \ or rather what an indispensible x^bJigar- 
tion doe^s it l^y upon parents, |:o store the minds of 
their children with the seeds of piety ! And on the 
X)ther hand, what upnaturaj barbarity is it, irretriev- 
ably to shut up tiiis lust refuge of the wretched, by a 
neglect of this duty ; and to render it impossible for 
those who had " btood all the day idle," to be call,' 
jed {at least witl^out ^ iniracle) evep at the eleventh 
hour 1 

No one surply wjil ioipute lo bigotry or cntlnia- 
asm, the lamenting, or t^ven reuionstrating ag^ins^ 
such desperate negligenpe ; nor can it be deeaied il- 
liberal to inquire, Wbetlier even 3^, still greater evil 
does not exist ? I u^ean. Whether pernicious princi- 
ples are not as strenously inculcated- as thqse of real 
virtue and happiness ^re discountenanced? Whethex 
young men are not expressly taught to take civ*<toui 
and fashion as the ultimate and exclusive standard bv^ 
which to try their principles and to weigh their ac- 
tions ? Whetiier some idol of false honour be not 
consecrated and set up for them to Worship? .Whe*» 
ther, even among the better sort, reputation be not 
beld out as a motive of sufficient; energy to produce 
virtue, in a world where yet the greatest vices are 
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cnrery day practised openly, without at all obstruct- 
jrrg the reception of those who practice them into iKe 
best company ? Whether resentment be not ennobled ; 
TOti pride, and many other passions, erected into ho- 
nourable virtues — ^virtues not less repugnant to the 
genius and spirit of Christianity than obvious and 
gross vices ? Will it be thought impertinent to enquire 
if thcJ awful doctrines of a perpetually present Deity, 
and a future righteous judgment, are early impress** 
ed and lastingly engraven on the hearts arid consci- 
ences of our hiorh-born youth ? 

Perhaps, if there be any one particular in which 
we fall remarkably below the politer nations of anti- 
quity, it is in that part of education which has a re- 
ference to purity of mind, and the discipline erf"* the 
heart. 

The great secret of religious education, which 
seems banished from the present practice, consists in 
training young men to an habitual interior restraint, 
an early government of the affections, and a course- 
of self-controul over those tyi'annlzing inclinations 
which have so natural a tendency to enslave the hu- 
man heart. Without this habit of moral restraint 
which is one of the fundamental laws of Christian vir-r 
tue, though men may, from natural temper, often 
do good, yet it is impossible tJiat they should ever be 
good* Without the vigorous exercise of this conr 
trouling principle, the be^t dispositions and the most 
amiable qualities will go but a little way towards es- 
tablishing a virtuous character. For the best dispo- 
sitions will be easily overcome by the concurrence of 
passion and temptation, in a heart where the passions 
have not been accustomed to this wholesome disci- 
pline; and the most amiable qualities will but more 
easily betray their possessor, unless the heart be for- 
tified by repeated acts and long habits of resistance. 

la 
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Tn this^ as in various other instances, we may blush 
at the superiority of Pagan institution ^ Were the 
Roman youth taught to imagine themselves always 
in the awful presence of Cato, in order to liabituate 
them betimes to suppress base sentiments, and to ex- 
cite such as were generous and noble ? And should 
not the Christian youth be continually renainded, that 
a greater than Cato is here ? Should they not be train- 
cd to the habit of acting under the constant impressi- 
' on, that He to whom they must one day be account- 
able for intentions, as well as words and actions, is 
witness to the one as well as the other ? that ho not 
only is " about their path," but " understands their 
*' very thoughts P' 

Were the disciples of a Pagan* leader taught that 
it was a motive sufficient to compel their obedience 
to any rule, whether they liked it or not, that it had 
the authority of their teacher's name ? were the bare 
words, '/Ae master hath said it, sufficient to settle all 
disputes, and to subdue all reluctance? And shall 
the scholars of a more divine teacher, who have a 
code of laws written by God himself, be contented 
with a lower rule, or abide by a meaner authority ?' 
And is any argument drawn from human considerati- 
ons likely to operate more forcibly on a dependant 
being, than that simple but grand assertion, with 
which so many of the precepts of our religion are in- 
troduced — Because, thus saith the Lord ? 

It is doing but little, in the infusion of first princi- 
ples, to obtain the bare assent of the understanding 
to the existence of one Supreme Power, unless the 
heart and affections go along with the conviction, by 
our conceiving of that power as intimately connect- 
ed with ourselves. A feeling temper will be but lit- 

• 
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de afTected with the cold idea of a geo}7ielriiat God, 
as the exteifcnt Pascal expresses it, who merely ad- 
justs all the parts of matter, and keeps the elemenis 
m order. Such a mind will be but little moved, un- 
less he be taught to consider his MalvCr under the in- 
teresting and endearing representation wliich reveal- 
ed religion gives of him. Tliat *' God is," will be 
to him rather an alarming than a consolatory idea ; 
till he be persua<led of the subsequent proposition,, 
that " he is a Re«-arder of them thai diligently sect 
*' him." Nay, if natural religion docs even acknow- 
ledge one awful aitrihute, that *' God is just," it will 
anly increase the terror of a tender conscience, till 
it be learned from the fountain of truth, that he is 
" the Justifler of him who belieVcth in Jesus." 

But if the great sanctions of oiir religion are not 
deeply en gruTOU on the heart, where siwU we look 
(or any other adequate curb to the fiery spirit of 
youth ? For, let the elements be ever so kindly mix- 
ed in a human composition, let the natural temper 
be ei-er so amiable, still whenever a man ceases lo 
think himself an accountable being, what motive can 
he have for resisting a strong temiJtation to a present 
good, when he has no dread that he shall thereby 
forfeit a greater future good ? 

It may perhaps be ol)jecti;d, that this deep sense 
of religion would interfere with the general purpose 
of education, which is designed to qualify men for 
the business of human life, and tiot to train up a race 
of monks and ascetics. 

There is however so little real solidity in this spe- 
cious objection, that I am firmly persuaded, that if 
rel gious principles were more deeply impressrd oil 
llie heart, even the ttihigs of this world would be 
much better carried en. For where are we to look 
Kir all the qualities which constitute the man of bu- 
sinass ; for punctuality, diligence, and application, 
for 
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for such attention in doing every thing in its proper 
day^ (the great hinge on which business turns,) a;* 
among men of principle F Oeconomy of time, truth 
in observing his word, never daring to deceive or 
to disappoint — ^these form the very essence of an ac* 
ttve and an useful character ; and for these to whom 
fthall we most naturally look ? Who is so httle likely. 
to be '* slothful in business" as he who is " fervent 
in spirit ?" And will not he be most regular in deal* 
ing with men, who is most diligent in ** serving the 
<* ^ Lord r" 

But, it may be said, allowing that religion does 
not necessarily spoil a man of business^ yet it would 
effectually defeat those accomplishments, and coun- 
teract tliat fine breeding, which essentially constitute 
the s^eHikman. ^ 

This again is so far from being a natural conse- 
quence, that, supposing all the other real advanta- 
ges of parts, education, and society, to be equally 
taken into the account, there is no doubt but that, ia 
point of true politeness, a real Christian woulil beat 
the world at its own weapons, the world itself being 
judge. 

It must be confessed that, in the present^ corrupt 

state of things, there is scarcely any one contrivance 

€or which we are more obliged to the inventions of 

mankind than for that of politeness, as there is per* 

liaps no screen in the world which hides ^o many ug» 

ly sights ; yet while we allow that there never wad 

so admirable a substitute for re^l goodness as good 

breeding, it is certain that the principles of Christia« 

nity put into action, would of themselves produce 

more genuine politeness than any maxims drawn from 

motives of human vanity or worldly convenience. 

If lope ^ peace^joj/y loug-suffering, gentleness ^ patience^ 

goodness y and meekness, may be thought instruments 

' to produce sweetness of manners, these weareexpress* 
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\y told ai*e ** the fruk» of the spirit." If mouming^ 
with the afUicted, rejoicing with the happy ; if to 
'^ esteem others better than oursehres ;" if ^^ to take 
" the lowest room ;" if " not to seek our own ;" if 

not to behave ourselves unseemly ; if ^^ not to 

speak great swelling words of Tanity'' — if these 
are amiable^ engaging^ and polite parts of behavi^ 
our, then would the documents of Saint Paulmake 
as true a fine gentleman as the Camrtier of Castigli* 
enCf or even the Letters cf Lord Chestet^eld himself* 
Then would simulation^ and dissimulation, and all 
the nice shades and delicate gradatimis of passive and 
active deceit, be rendered superfluous ; and the a& 
fections of every heart be Won by a shorter and a su-^ 
rer way than by the elegant obUquities of this late 
popular preceptor^ whose mischiefs have outlived his 
reputation ; and who^ notwitlistanding the present 
just declension of Ms fame, greatly helped, during 
its transient meridiian, to relax the general nerve of 
virtue, and has left a taint up(xi the public morals, of 
which we are still sensible^ 

That self-abasement then, which is inseparable 
from true Christianity, and the external signs of which 
good-breeding knows so well how to assume ; and 
those charities which suggest invariable kindness to 
others, even in the smallest things, would, if left to 
their natural workings, produce that gentleness which 
}t is one great object of a polite education to imitate. 
They would produce it too without effort and with- 
out exertion ; for being inherent in the substance, it 
would naturally discover itself on the surface. 

For however useful the institutions of polished so- 
ciety may be found, yet they can never alter the eter- 
nal diflPerence between right and wrong, or convert 
appearances into realities ; they cannot transform de- 
cency .into virtue, nor make politeness pass for prin- 
ciple. And the advocates for fashionable breeding 

should 
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s^iould be humbled* to f eflefet,' tteiteycry tsonvention 
of artificial manners was adopted rtDt to cure^ but to 
conceal f deformity: that tb6«gh the superficial qivi- 
lities <rf elegant life lend to make this c6rrupt world 
a more tolerable plate than 4* \t<Mlld bd without'them, 
yet they never wiH be considered as a substitute for 
truth, nor a commeiiBtioft foTTirtue, by Him wljp is 

to pass thedefinitiye-sehtenioe on' %he characters of 

men. ---..»; j '..--, 

Among the maiiy'prqtfdioes which the ywmg and 
the ga^ entertatitr agalnSt religion, one is, that it is 
the declared ertemy* td'jwit and genius. But, says 
one of its wittieyt'chahtpions'*,'''*^^ Piety enjoin^ no* 
*' man to be cjul? :''* and' it wilPbe found on a fair eri- 
quiry, that though' it cannot be- denied that irreligi- 
,on has had able niteh'for its advocAte^, yet they have 
never been the 7nosf able. Nor can any learned pro- 
fession, any department in letters or in science, pro- 
duce a champion on the side of unbelief, but Chris- 
tianity has a still greater name to oppode it ; '/>Ae7o^(?- 
pA^r^ themselves being judges^ 

He who studied the book of nature with a scrutiny 
M'hich has scarcely been perihitted to any other mor* 
tal eye, was deeply learned' in the book of Godf, 
And the ablest writer on the intellect of man, has left 
one of the ablest tre^ti^eji on tlie Reaaojiableness of 
Christianity, This essay of Mr. Locke on the Hu^ 
man Understanding j will stand up to latest ages, as 
a monument of wisdom : while Hume's posthumous 
work, the Essay on Si^icide, which had excited sugli 
large expecrations, has been long since forgotteii 4 

Vol. III. A a Pascal 

• Pr. ^outh. 

\ Sir Isaac Njewtos. - .$ 

} 1 he £ssay Qn SHic'ide wa^ publi^lied soon after Mr. Hume's death 

It might. martify his liberal mind (if matter and njotion wcr? capable of 

consciodsness) to learn, that this his dying legacy, the last concent raced 

effect of his genius and his principrea, sent from the grave as it were, by 

a maa 
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Pascal has proved that a» much rhetoric and logw^ 
too may . be shown in defending revelation as in 
attacking it. His geometrical ^i^it was not likely 
to take up with any proofs but such as came as near 
to demonstration* as the nature of the subject would 
admit. Erasmus in his writai^s on the ignorance of 
the Monks, and the Provincial Letters on the falla* 
cies of the Jesuits, while they exhibit as entire a 
freedom from bigotry, exhibit a^ as much pointed 
wit, and as much sound Jneasoning, as can be found 
in the whole mass of modem Philosophy. 

But while the young adopt the. opinion from one 
class of ^writers, that religious men are weak men, 
they acquire from another class a noticrn that they 
arc ridiculous. And this opinicm, by mixing itself 
with theiji^ common notions, and derivii^ itself from 
their very amusements, is the more mischievous, as 
it is imbibed without suspicion, and entertained with-i 
out resistance. 

One common medium through which they take 
this false view is, those favourite works of wit and 
humour, so captivating to youthful imaginations, 
where no small part of the author*s success perhaps 
lias been owing to lus dexterously introducing a pi* 

a man so justly renowned In other brancBes of literature, produced no sen* 
sation on the public mind. And that the precious infMrmatiod that every 
man had a right to he his own txecuUsoer* was considered as a privilege 
so little desirable, that it probabljr had not the glory of converting oat 
crest read into a cimetry. It is to the credit of this loantry that 'fewer 
copies of this work were ^Id than perhaps ever was the case with a writer 
of so much eminence. A more impotent act of wickedness has seldom 
been atdiieved, or one which has had the glory of making fewer person/ 
wicked or miserable. That cold and cheerless oblivion which he held out 
as a refuge to beings who had solaced themselves with the toothing hofte 
of immorality has, by a memorable retributiony overshadowed his last 
• *)abo\]r ; the Essay on Suicide being already as much forgotten as he pro- 
mifted the best man that they themselves would be. And this favourite 
work became at once a prey to that forgetfulnest to wUcb he had con- 
signed the whole human nee. 



ous 
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Utks character with so many virtues, that it is impos* 
aiblc not to love hiin ; yet tinctured with so many 
absurdities, that it is equally impossible not to laugh 
at him. The reader's memory will furnish him witli 
too many instances of what is here Ineant. The / 
.slightest touclies of a witty maUce can make the best 
character ridiculous^ It is eiFected by any little 

.aukwardness, absence of ^hU, an obsolete phrase, 
a formal pronunciation, a^peculiarity of gesture. Or 
if such a character be orought by unsuspecting ho*> 
nesty, aod credulous goodness, ii^to some foolish 
scrape, it will stamp on Xim an impression of ridi- 
cule so indelible,' that all his worth shall not be 
able to efface it : and the young, who do not always 
separate their ideas v^ery carefully, shall ever after, 
by this early and false association, conceive of 
piety as having something essentially ridiculous in 
itself. 

But one 6f the most infallible arts by which the 
inexperienced are engaged on the side of irreligion, 
is that popular air of candour, good-nature, and to- 
leration, which' it so invariably puts on. ^ While 
sincere ]^iety is often accused of moroseness and se-^ 
verity, because it cannot hear the doctrines on wliich 

. it founds its eternal hopes derided without emotion ; 
indifference and unbelief purchase the praise of can- 
dour at an easy price, because they neither suffer 
grief nor express indignation at hearing the most 
awfiil truths ridiculed, or the most solemn obliga- 
tions sttt at nought. They do not engage on equal 
terms. The infidel appears good humoured from 
his very levity ; but the Christian cannot jest on sub- 
jects which involve his everlasting salvation. 

The scoffers whom young people hear talk, and 
the books they hear quoted, falsely charge their own 
injurious opinions on Christianity, and then unjustly 

A a 2 accuse 
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accuse her of being the monger they have made* 
They dress her np with the sword of persecution in 
one h^nd, and the flames of intfflerance in the other ; 
and then ridicule the sober-minded fbr worshipping 
an idol which their misrepresentation has rendered 
as malignant as Molbch. In the mean time they 
'affect to seize on benevolence with exchisive appro* 
priation as their own cardinal virtue, and to accuse 
of abigotted cruelty that narrow spirit which points 

• out the perils of licentiousness, and the terrors of 
a future account. And y^ this benevolence, with 
all its tender mercies, is not s^raid nor ashamed to 
endeavour at 'snatching away from humble piety dib 

'<;omfort of a present hope, and the bright pro6{)ect 
of a' felicity that shall have na end. It does not 
however seem a very probable means^ of increasing 
the stock of human happiness, to plunder mankind 
of that principle, by the destruction of which friend- 
ship is robbed of its bond, society of its Security, 
patience of its motive, mcHtility of it^ foundation, 
integrity of its reward, sorrow of its consolation, 

* life of its balm, and death of its support.* 

It will not perhaps be one of the meanest advan- 
tages of a better state that, as the will shall be re- 
formed, so the judgment shall be rectified; that 
" evil shall no more be called good," nor the " churl 
** liberal;'* nor the plunderer of our best possession, 

* Ydoag persons too are liable to be misled \j tbat eKtreme disnge- 
nuoamess of the new phflosa{>her8, when writing oo everj^thjqg and 
person connected with revealed religion. These authors often quote sa« 
tirical poets as grave historical authorities ; for instance, because Juvenal 
has said that the Jews were so narrow- miiided that they refused to show a 
-spring of wateror the right road to an inqairing tmveUer who was not of 
. their religion, I make Iktle doubt but many an ignorant fipee thrnker bat 
actually gone away with the belief, that such good-natured acts of inibr- 
matiou were actually forbidden by the law of Mo^es. 

our 
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our principles, benevoknt. Then it will be evident 
that greater injury could not be done to truth, nor 
greater violence to langua^, than by attempting to 
wrest from Christianity that benevolence which is itl 
fact her most appropriate and peculiar attribute. — 
*^ A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
** love one another." If benevolence be " good 
** will to men," it was that which angelic messen^ 
gers were not thought too high to announce, nor a 
much higher being than Angels too great to teach 
by his example, and to illustrate by bis death. It 
was the citerion, the very watch word- as it wiere, 
by which he intended his religion and his followers 
should be distinguished, ^f By t\m. ^all all men 
** know that ye are* my disciples, if ye have love 
** one to another." Besidfes, it is the very genius 
of Christiatiity to extirpate all selfishness, on whose 
vacated ground benevolence nattimlly and necessa** 
rily plants itself. 

But not to run through all the particulars which 
obstruct the growth of piety in young persons, I 
$hall only name one more. They hear much de- 
clamation from the fashionable reasoners as:ainst the 
contracted and selfish spirit of Christianity — that it 
IS of a sordid temper, works for pay, and looks for 
reward. 

This Jargon of French philosophy, which prated 
of pure disinterested goodness acting for its own 
sake, andequally despising punishment and disdain- 
ing r«conipence, indicates as little knowledge of 
human nature as of Christian revelation, when it 
addresses man as a. being made up of pure intellect, 
without any mixture of passions, and who can be 
made happy without hope, and virtuous without 
fear. These Philosophers affect to be mofe inde- 
pendent than Moses, more disinterested than Christ 

himself; 
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himself; for *^ Moses had respect to the recotnpence 
** of reward;'' and Christ ** endured the cross apd 
*^ despised tbe shame, for the joy that was set be- 
** fore him." 

A creature hurried away by the impulse erf some 
impetuous incUnation, is not hkely to be restrained 
(if he be restrained at all) by a cold reflection on tlie 
beauty of virtue. If the dread of otfending God, and 
incurring bis everlasting displeasure, cannot stop him, 
how shall a vreaker motive do it ? When we see 
that the powerful sanctions whiph religion holds out 
are too often an ineffectual curb ; to think of attain^ 
ing the same end by feebler means, is as if one should 
expect to make a watch go the better by breaking the 
mainspring; nay, as « absurd a$ if the philosopher 
who inculcates the doptrine should undertake, with 
6ne of bis fingers, to lift an immense wxight which 
had resisted the powers of the crane and the lever. 

On calm and temperate spirits indeed, in the hoar 
of retirement, in the repose of the passions, in the ab- 
sence of temptation, virtue does seem to be her own 
adequate reward i Apd y^ry lovely are tbe fruits she 
bears in preserving health, credit, ^nd fortune. But 
on h6w few will this principle act ! and even^n them 
how pft^n will its operation be suspended ! And 
though virtue for her own sake might have captivat- 
ed a few hearts, which almost seem cast in a natural 
mould of goodness, yet po motive pould, at all times, 
be so likely to restrain evep tbese^ (especially under 
the pressure of temptation,) as this simple assection— « 
For all this, God will bring thee into judgment. 

It is the beauty of our religion, that it is not held 
out exclusively to a few ^lect spirits ; that it is not an 
object of speculation, or an exercise of ingenuity, 
but a rule of lift ^ suited to every condition, capacity, 
and t^cniper. It is the glory of the Christian religion 
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to if, what it w,^s fh^ glory/ rf, every ancie^it philoso- 
jphic system not to h^i the religion, of ike people ; and 
that which constitutes it§ characteristic value, is its 
suitableness to the genius^, condition, and necessities 
of all mankind. 

For with whatsoever obscurities it has pleased God 
to shadow^ some parts of his wrlttien Word, yet he has 
graciously ordered, that whatever is necessary should 
be perspicuous also : and though, as to his adorable ^ 
essence, " clouds and darkness are round about him;'* 
vet these are not the medium through which he has 
left us to discover our duty. In this, as in all other 
points, revealed religion has a decided superiority 
over all the ancient systems of philosophy, which 
were always in many respects impracticable and ex- 
travagant, because not framed from observations 
drawn from a perfect knowledge '* of what was in 
man/' Whereas the whole scheme of the Gospel is 
accommodated to real human nature ; laying open 
its mortal disease^ presenting its only remedy ; exhi- 
biting, rules of conduct, often difficult, indeed, bnt 
never impossible ; and where the rule was so high 
that the practicability ^eemed desperate, holding out 
a living. patteqi, to elucidate the doctrine and to il- 
lustriate the precept ; offering every where the clear- 
est notions of what we have to hope, and what we have 
to fear ; the strongest injunctions of what we arc to 
believe, and, the most explicit directions of what we 
are to do : with the niost encouraging offers of Divine 
assistance for strengthening our faith and quickening 
our obedience. 

In short, whoever examines t1)e wants of his own 
heart, and the appropriate assistance which the Gos- 
pel furnishes, will find them ,to be two tallies which 
exactly correspond — an internal evidence, stronger 
oerhaps than any other, of the truth of revelation. 

XThls 
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This is the religion ivith wbitb the ingenuous hearts 
of youth should be wanned, and by which their mindly 
while pliant, shoilkid be^ directed. This will afford a 
^* lamp to their paths," stronger, steadier, brighter 
than the feeble and uncertain glinnnet of a cold and 
comfortless philosophy. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Oth^r Syniptoms of the Decline of Christianity — No 
Family'Religion — Corrupt or negligent Example 
of Superiors — The Self-denying and Evangelical 
Virtues held in Contempt — Neglect of encouraging 
and promoting Religion among Servants. 

XT was by no means the design of the present under-* 
taking to make a general invective on the corru^ 
state of manners, or even to animadvert on the coor. 
duct of the higher ranks, but inasmuch as the cor- 
ruption of that conduct, and the depravation of those 
manners, appear to be a natural consequence of tho 
▼isible decline of religion ; ^nd as operating in its 
turn, as a cause, on the inferior orders of society. 

Of the other obvious causes which contribute ta 
this decline of morals, little will be said. Nor is the 
present a romantic attempt to restore the simplicity 
of primitive manners. This is too literally an age of 
gold, to expeqt that it should be so in the poetical and 
figurative sense. It would be unjust and absurd apt 
to form our opinions and expectations fron^ the pre- 
sent general state pf society. And it would argue 
great ignorance of the corruption which commerce, 
and conquest, and riches, and arts necessarily intro? 
duce into a state, to look for the same soberniindedr 
ness, simplicity, and purity 9moi\g\hQ dregs qfRomu^^ 
lus, as the severe an<^ simple manners of elder Rome 
presented. . 

But 
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But tWugb it would be an attempt of deipCTate 
hardihood to cootrovertthat maxim'of the witty bard, 

that 

To mead tbewoiM*! a \mt Aaita ; 

a popular aphorism, by the tvay, nhich has done no 
Kttle mischief, inasmuch, as under the mask of hope* 
lessness it suggests an indolent acquiescence ; yet to 
make the best of the times in which we lire ; to fill 
up the measure of our own actual particular, and in-' 
tlivJdual duties; and to take care that the age shall 
not be the worse for our having been cast into it, seems 
t.) he the bare dictate of common probit}', and not a 
Tomantic flight of impracticable perfection. 

Is it then so very chimerical to imagine that the 
benevolent can be sober-minded ? Is it romantic lo 
desire that the good should be consistent ? Is it ab- 
surd to fancy that what has once been practised 
should not now be impracticable ? 

It is impossible not to help vcaretting that it should 
be the general temper of many of the leading persons 
of that age which arrogates to itsplf the glorious cha- 
racter of the age of t>ena:olence, to be kind, coiisidc- 
Tuto, and compassionate, every there rather than at 
home ; that the rich and the fashionable should be 
zealous in promoting religious as well as charitable 
institutions abroad, and yet discourse every thing 
which iooks like religion in their own families : that 
iViey should be at a considerable expence in instruct- 
in" the poof at a distance, and yet discredit piety 
among their own servants — those more immediate ob- 
jects of every man's attention, whom Providence has 
ennhled to keep any ; and for whose conduct he wilt 
be finally accountable, inasnuichasbemayhaTc help- 
ed to COTVUpt it. 

Is 
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Is there any degree of pecimiary bounty without 
doors which can counteract the mischief of a wrong 
example at home^ or atone for that infectious laxii^ 
of principle which spreads corruption wherever itsio-> 
iluence extends? Is not be tlie best benefactor to 
society who sets the best example, Bxad who does not 
only the most good, but the ieast evil ? Will not 
that mjin, however liberal, very imperfectly promote 
virtue in the world at large, who neglects to dissemi- 
nate its principles within the immediate sphere of his 
own personal influence, by a correct conduct and a 
blameless behavioiur ?. Gan a generous but profligate 
person atone by his purse for the disorders of hi^life j 
Can be expect a blessing on his bounties, while he de« 
fsats their eflect by a profane or even a careless con* 
versation ? - 

In moral as well as in political treatises, it is often 
asserted that it is a great evil to do no good ; but it 
has not been perhaps enough insisted on« that it is a 
great good to do no evil. This species of goodness 
is not ostentatious enough for popular declamation ; 
and the value of this abstinence from vice is perhaps 
not well understood but by Christians, because it 
wants the ostensible brilliancy of actual performance. 

But 9S theprificiples of Christianity are in no great 
repute, so their concomitant qtuditiesy the evangeli-^ 
cal virtues, are proportionably disesteemed. Let it 
however be remembered, that those secret habits of 
self-controul, those interior and unobtrusive virtues, 
which excite no astonishment, kindle no emulation, 
^nd extort no praise, are at the same time the most 
difficult, and the most sublime; and if Christianity 
be true, will be the most graciously accepted by 
him who witnesses the secret combat and the silent 
victory: while the splendid deeds wiiich have the 
world for their witness, and immortal fame for their 
jrew^rc), sh^ll perhaps c^^thioi who atchieved thepi 

less 
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lew thftti it oa>t» a conscientioBs Christuui to ssbdue 
one rrregular ioeluiatiorf; a conquest which the 
wwtd «ill never know; aad, if it did,' would pro* 
InUy despise. - 

Though great actions perforBied on fanrnan m(v 
ttvbs, are permitted by the sopreme Disposer to be 
ccpsi^y bene6cial to society with such as are per- 
formed oiv purer prtncii^eB ; yet it is an aflectir^ 
ooBsideration, that, at the final adjustmem di ac- 
connls, the politiciau who raiseda. state, wthe bero - 
who preserved it, may miss of that favolir of God 
which, if it was not his motive^ will certainly not be 
\m reward. And it is awful to reflect, as we visit 
the nonuments justly raised by public gratibide, or 
the statues properly erect«d byweU-earned adaura-* 
tioii; it is awful, I say, to reflect on what may now 
be the uoalterable cooditioo of tbe iUuBtrious object 
of these deserved but uaavulisg honours ; and that 
lie wbobas saved astate may have lost his own soul! 

A ChristiaR life seems to consist of two tbii^s, al- 
most eqtiaUy difficult ; the adoption of good habits,, 
and tbe excision ofsuchasarcevil. No one sets out 
on a rdigtous course with a stock of native innocence, 
or actual freedom from sin ; for there is no soch state 
in human Life, Tiw natural heart is not, as has been 
too often supposed, a blank paper, wbererai tbe di- 
Mne spirit has nothing to do but to stamp characters 
of goodness : no ! many blots are to be erased, manji 
defilements are to be cleansed, as well as fresb impres- 
sions to be made. 

Tbe vigilant Christian, therefore, who acts with an 
eye to the approbation of his Maker, rather than to 
that of mankind, to a future account, rather than to 
■prcKint glory, will find that, diligently to cultivate 
liii: " unweeded garden" trf bis own heart ; to nsend 
iKe soil ; to dear the ground erf its indigenous vices, 
by praptisii^ tiie paiiitul husinessof extirpation, will 
be 
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l>e that part of his daty which wiil cmt hiin most b* 
hour, and bring him least credit : while the &ir Howf 
er of one shonry action, produced with little trouble^ 
and of which the very pleasure is reward enou^h^ 
«haU gain' him more praise than the eradication ^ 
the rankest weeds which over-run the ni^urai heart. 
But the Gospel judges not after the manner of 
men ; for it never ^ils to make the abstinent virtue^ 
a previous step to the right performance of tlie ope- 
rative ones; and the relinquishing what. is. wron^ 
to be a necessary prelude to the p^f^rmance <d 
what is right. Jt makes ^^ ces^ng to<lo eviP tbe 
ifidispensable preliminary to ^^ learning tp do welL** 
It continually suggests that fiomething is to be laid 
aside, as well as to be practiced. We must ^^ hate 
** vain thoughts," before we can Vlove God's law/' 
We m^st lay aside ^' malke and hypocrisy/' to cma- 
Ue us ** to receive the engrafted word."— Having 
'^ a conscience void of offence ;" '^ abstaining from 
•^ fleshly lusts;" " bringing every thought into oba- 
** dience ;"— these are actions, or rather negations, 
whieh, though they never will obtain immortality from 

the chisel of the statuary, the declamation of the his^ 
toriiin, or the panegyric of the poet, wiil however 
be ^^ had in everlasting remembrance," when the 
works of the statuary, the historian^ and the. poet 
will be no more, 

And^ for our encouragement, it is observable that 
a mor^ difficult'Cbristian virtue generally invotvesan 
easier one. A habit of self-denial in permitted plea- 
sures, easily inoaces a victory over such as are unlaw- 
ful. And to sit loose to our own possessions, necessa- 
rily includes an exemption from coveting the posses- 
sions of others : and so on of the rest. 

Will it be difficult then to trace back to that want 
of early restraint noticed in the preceding chapter, 
that licence of behaviour which, having been indulg- 
ed 
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edin youtby aftcrtvards reigns uncontrouled in fami* 
Bes; and which having infected education in ito 
first springs, taints all the streamwif donaestic virtue ? 
And will it be thought strange that that same want 
of religious principle which corrupted our children, 
^ould corrupt our servants* 

We scarcely go into any company without hearing 
some inrectSye against the increased profligacy of 
this order of men ; and the remark is made with ^ 
great an air of astonishment, as if the cause of the 
complaint were not as visible as the truth of it. It 
would be endless to point out instances in which the 
increased dissipation of their betters (as they are odd- 
ly called) has contributed to the growth of this evil. 
But it comes only within the immediate design of the 
present undertaliing, to insist ^n the single circum- 
stance of the almost total extermination of religion in 
^shionable families, as a cause adequate of itself to 
any consequence which depraved morals caa pro- 
duce. 

Is there not a degree of injustice in persons who 
express strong indignation at those crimes which 
crowd bur prisons, and furnish our incessant execu- 
tionsy and who yet discourage not an internal prin 
ciple of vice : since those crimes are nothing more 
thsui that principle put into action ? And it is no less 
absurd t}ian cruel, in such of tlie great a:$ lead disor- 
derly lives, to expect to prevent vice by the laws they 
make to restrain or punish it, while their own exam- 
ple is a perpetual source of temptation to commit it. 
If, by their own practice, they demonstrate that they 
think a vicious life is the only happy one, with what 
colour of justice can tliey inflict penalties on othera^ 
who, by acting on the same principle, expect the 
same indulgence 1 

And indeed it is somewhat unreasonable to expect 
very high degrees of virtue and probity from a class of 

people 
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people whose iirfaoitt life, after they are admitted into 
dissipated families, is one continued counteraction of 
the principles in which tliey have probably been 
bred. 

When a poor youth is transplanted from t>ne of 
those excellent institutions which do honour to the 
present age, and give some hope of reforming the 
next, into the family of his noUe benefactor in town, 
who has, perhaps, pfx>vided liberally for bis instroc*? 
tion in the country ; What must be his astonishment 
at finding the manner, of life to which he is- introduc* 
ed diametrically' opposite to that life^o which he lias 
been tauglit that salvation is alone annexed ! He has 
been taught that it was his bonnden duty to be de- 
voutly thankful for bis own scanty meal, perhaps of 
barley-bread ; yet he sees his noble lord sit down eve* 
ryday 

Kot to a diooeT} but a hecatomb ; 

to a repast for which every element is plundered, 
and every climate impoverished ; for which nature is 
ransacked, and art is exhausied ; without even the 
formal ceremony of a slight acknowledgment. It 
will be lucky for thft master, if his servant does not 
happen to know that even the Pagans never sat down 
to a repast without making a libation to their deities ; 
and that the Jews did not eat a little fruit, or drink a 
cop of water, without an expression of devout thank- 
fulness. 

Next to the law of God, he has been tauffht to re- 
verence the law of the land, and to respect an act of 
parliament next to a text of scripture : yet he sees 
his honourable protector, publickly in his own house, 
engaged in the evening in playing at a game expres- 
ly prohibited by the laws, and ayainst which per- 
haps he himself had been assisting in the djiy to pass 
aa act. 

- \yiji}e 
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' White the contempt of rd^oii was confined to 
wits and philosophers, the efFfK^t was not so sensibly 
felt. But we cannot congratulate the ordinary race 
of moitals on their emancipation from old prejudices, 
or their indifference to sacred usagnes ; as it is not at 
all visible that the world is become happier in pro- 
portion as H is become more eiiiigbtened. We 
might rejoice more in the boasted diffusion of light 
and freedom, were it not apparent that bankruptcies 
are grown more A^equent, robberies. move common^ 
divorces more numerous, and forgeries more ex- 
tensive — that more rich men die by their. own.hand, 
and more poor men by the hand of the ete<sationer 
^— than ii'hen Christianity was practised bythe yulgar^ 
and countenanced^ at least, by the great. 

Is it not to be regretted thereforOy while the af-* 
fluent are encouraging so many admirable sciiqme, 
for promoting religion among the children of the 
poor, that they do not like to perpetuate the prin- 
ciple, by encouraging it in their own children and 
their servants also ? Is it not pity, since these last are 
so moderately furnished with the good things of this 
Hfe, to rob them of that bright reversion, the bare 
hope of which is a counterpoise to all the hardships 
they undergo here— especially since by diminishing 
this future bopte,^vc shall not be likely to add to their 
present usefulness ? 

Still allowing, what.has been already grarrted, 
that absolute infidelity is not the reigning evil, and 
that servants will perhaps be more likely to see re- 
ligion neglected than to hear it ridiculed, — would it 
not be a meritorious kindness in families of a better 
stamp, to furnish them with more opportunities of 
learning and practising their duty ? Is it not impo- 
litic indeed, as well as unkind, to refuse them any 
means of having impressed on their consciences the 
operative principles of Christianity ? It is but little, 

barely 
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barely not to oppose their going to church, not 
to prevent their doing their duty at home; 
their opportunities of doing both ought to be faci- 
litated, by giving them, at certain seasons, as few 
employments as. possible that may interfere with 
both. Even when religion is by pretty general con- 
sent banished from our families at home, that only 
furnishes a strongcer reason whv our families should 
not be banished from religion in the churches. 
. But if -these opportunities are not made easy and 
convenient to them, their superiors have no right to 
expect from them a zeal so far transcending their 
own, as to induce them to surmount difficulties for 
the sake of duty. Religion is never once represent, 
ed in scripture as a light attainment ; it is never once 
illustrated by an easy, a quiet, or an indolent al- 
fegor}^ On the contrary, it is exhibited under the 
active figure of a combat, a race ; something ex- 
pressive of exertio(i, activity, progress. And yet 
many are unjust enough to think that this warfare 
can be fought, though they themselves are perpe- 
tually weakening the vigour of the combatant; this 
race be run, thousrh thev are incessantlv obstructins: 
the progress of him who runs by some hard and in- 
terfering command. That our compassionate Judge 
who " knoweth whereof we are made, ^nd remem- 
" bereth that we are but dust," is particularly 
touched with the feeling of their infirmities, can 
never be'^doubled ; but what portion of forgiveness 
he will extend to those who lay on their virtue hard 
burdens *' too heavy for them to bear," who shall 
say ? 

To keep an immortal being in a state of spiritual 
darkness, is a positive disobedience to IJis law, who 
when he bestowed the Bible, no less than when he 
created the material world, said, Let there be light. 
It were well, both for the advantage of mastei* an4 

Vol. III. B b servant, 
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servant, that the latter should have the doctrines of 
the Gospel frequently impressed on his heart ; that 
his conscience should be made familiar with a system 
which offers such clear and intelligible propositions 
of moral duty. The striking interrogation, " how 
*^ shall I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
" God ?" will perhaps operate as forcibly on an 
uncultivated mind, as the most eloquent essay to 
prove that man is not an accountable being. That 
once credited promise, that " they who have done 
<* well shall go into everlasting life," will be more 
grateful to the spirit of a plain man, than that more 
elegant and disinterested sentiment, that virtue is 
its own reward. That " he that walketh uprightly 
*' walketh surely," is not on the whole a dangerous, 
or a misleading maxim. And *^ well done, good 
'* and faithful servant ! I will make thee ruler over 
• " many things," though offensive to the liberal 
spirit of philosophic dignity, is a comfortable sup- 
port to humble and suffering piety. That " we 
should do to others as we would they should do 
to us," it is a portable measure of human duty, 
always at hand, as always referring to something 
within himself, not amiss for a poor man to carry 
constantly about with him, who has neither time nor 
learning: to search for a better. It is an universal 
and compendious law, so universal as to include the 
whole compass of social obligation ; so compendious 
as to be inclosed in so short and plain an aphorism, 
that the dullest mind cannot misapprehend, nor the 
weakest memory forget it. It is convenient for 
bringing out on all the ordinary occasions of life. 
We need not say '* who shall go up to heaven and 
*'. bring it untous, for this word is very nigh unto thee 
** in thy nioutb and in thy heart, that thou maycst 
«.duit*." 

* Ueut. XXX. II anJ X2. 

For 
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For it is a very valuable part pf the gospel of 
Christ, that though it is an entire and perfect system 
in its design; though it exhibits one great plan, 
from which complete trains of argument, and con- 
nected schemes of reasoning may be deduced ; yet 
in compassion to the multitude, for whom this be- 
nevolent institution was in a good measure designed, 
and who could not have comprehended a long chain 
of propositions, or have embraced remote deduc- 
tions, the most important truths of doctrine, an^ 
the most essential documents of virtue, are detailed 
in single maxims, and comprised in short sentences; 
independent of Hhemselves, yet making a necessary 
part of a consummate whole ; from a few of which 
principles the whole train of human virtues has been 
deduced, and many a perfect body of ethics has 
been framed. 

if it be thought wonderful, that from so few let- 
ters of the alphabet, so few figures of arithmetic, so 
few notes in music, such endless ^combinations should 
have been produced in their respective arts ; how 
far more beautiful would it be to trace the whole 
circle of morals thus growing out of a few elemen- 
tary principles of gospel truth. 

All Seneca's arguments against the fear of death 
never yet reconciled one reader to its approach, half 
so effectually as the humble believer is reconciled to 
it by that simple persuasion, " I know that my Re- 
'* deemer liveth." 

While the modern philosopher is extending the 
boundaries of human knowledge, by undertakiog to 
prove that matter is eternal ; or enlarging the stock 
of human happiness, by demonstrating the extinc- 
tion of spirit, — it can do no hi^rm to an unlettered 
man to believe, that ^* heaven and earth shall pass 
** away, but God's word shall not pass away.'* While 

B b 2 the 
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the former is indulging the profitable enquiry why 
the Deity made the world so late, or why he made it 
at all, it will not hurt the latter to believe that " in 

, " the begining God made the world," and that in 
the end " he shall judge it in righteousness.'* 

While the liberal scholar is ^ usefully studying the 
law of nature and of nations, let him rejoice that his 
more illiterate brother possesses the plain convictijon 
that " love is the fulfilling of the law" — ^that " love 
•' working no ill to his neighbour." And let him be 
persuaded that he himself, though he know all Tul- 
lv*s offices by heart, may not have acquired a more 
feeling and operative sentiment than 4s conveyed to 
the common Christian in the rule to ^* bear each o- 

• " ther's burthens." While the wit is criticising the 
creed, he will be no loser by encouraging his depen- 
dents to keep the commandments ; since a few such 
simple propositions as the above fiirnish a more prac- 
tical and correct rule of life than can be gleaned from 
all the vblumes of ancient philosophy, justly eminent 
as many of them are for wisdom ^nd purity. For 
though they abound with passages of true sublimity, 
and sentiments of great moral beauty, yet the result 
is naturally defective, the conclusions necessarily 
contradictory. This was no fault of the author, but 
of the system. The vision was acute, but the. light 
was dim. The sharpest stfgacity could not distin- 
guish spiritual objects, in the twilight of natural re- 
ligion, with that accuracy with which they are no\v 

' discerned by every common Christian, in the diffu- 
sion of gospel light, 

And whether it be that what depraves the principle 
darkens the intellect also, certain it is that an unedu- 
cated serious Christian reads his bible with a clear- 
ness of intelligence, with an rnteltectual comment^ 

-which no sceptic or mete worldling ever attains. The 

former 
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Ortner has not prejudged the cause he is examining 
He is not often led by his passions, still more rarely 
by his interest, to resist his convictions. While " t!ie 
** secret of the Lord is (obviously) with them that 
'^ fear him," the mind of them who fear him not, is 
generally prejudiced by a retaining fee from the 
world, from their passions or their pride, befoVe they 
enter on the enquiry. ^ 

With what consistency can the covetous man em- 
brace a religion which so pointedly forbids him to 
lay up " treasures upon earth r" How will the man 
of spirit, as the world is pleased to call the duellist 
relish a relijrion which allows not " the sun to q;o 
^* down upon his wrath ?" How can the ambitious 
stru^ffjle for ^' a kingdom which is not of this world,'* 

DO O ' 

and embrace a faith which commands him to lay 
down his crown at the feet of another ? How should 
the professed wit or the mere philosopher adopt a 
system which demands in a lofty tone of derision, 
'* Where is the scribe ? Where is the wise ? Where 
*^ is the disputer of this world ?" How will the self- 
satisfied Pharisee endure a religion which, while it 
peremptorily demands froifi him every useful action, 
and every right exertion, will not permit him to rest 
his hope of salvation on their performance ? He whose 
affections are voluntarily rivetted to the present world, 
will not much delight in a scheme whose avowed 
principle is to set him above it. — The obvious conse- 
quence of these " hard sayings" is illustrated by dai- 
ly instances. ** Have any of the rulers believed on 
" hirh ?" is a question not confined to the first age of 
his appearance. Had the most enlightened philoso- 
phers of the most polished nations, collected all the 
scattered wit and learning of the world into one point 
in order to invent a religion for the salvation of man- 
kind, the doctrine of the cross is perhaps precisely 
tlie thing they would never have hit upon ; precisely 

the 
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the thing which^ being offered to them, they would 
reject. The intellectual pride of the philosopher re- 
lished it as little as the carnal pride of the Jew ; for 
it flattered human wit no more than it gratified hu- 
man grandeur. The pride of great acquirements, 
and of great wealth, equally obstructs the reception 
of divine truth into the heart; and whether the natu- 
ral man be called upon to part either frdm " great 
^* possessions," or " high imaginations/' he equally 
goes away sorrowing. 
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The negligent Conduct of Christians no real Objection 
against Christianity — The reason why its Effects 
aice not more manifest to Worldly Men^ is, because 
Believers do not lead Christian Lives. — Professors 
differ hut little in their Practice from Unbelievers. 
-^Even real Christians are too diffident and timid, 
and afraid of acting up to their Principles, — The 
Absurdity of the Charge commonly brought against 
religious People, that they are loo strict, 

JLt is an objection frequently brought against Chris- 
tianity^ that if it exhibited so perfect a scheme, if its 
influences were as strong, if its effects were as pow- 
erful, as its friends pretend, it must, have produced 
more visible consequences in the reformation of man- 
kind. This is not the place fully to answer this ob- 
jection, which (like all the other cavils against our 
religion) continues to be urged just as if it never Aa^ 
been answered. ' 

That vice and immorality prevail in no small de^ 
gree in countries professing Christianity, we need 
not go out of our own to be convinced. But that this 
is the case only because this benign principle is not 
suffered to operate in its full power, will be no less. 
obvio\is to all who are sincere in their enquiries : For 
if we allow (and who that examines impfirtially can 
help allowing?) that it is the natural tendency of. 
Christiauit v to make men better, then it must be the 

aversion 
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aversion from receiving it, and not the fault of the 
principle, which prevents them from becoming so. 

Th6se who are acquainted with the effects M'Kich 
Christianity actually produced in the first ages of the 
church, when it wa^ received in its genuine purity, 
and when it did operate without obstruction, from 
its professors at least, will want no other proof of its 
inherent power and efEcac3^ At that period, its 
most decided and industrious enemy, the emperor 
Julian, could recommend the manners of the Galile- 
ans to the imitation of his pagan high priest ; though 
he hin[iself, at the same time, was doing every thing 
which the most inveterate nialice^ sharpened by the 
acutest wit, and backed by the most absolute power, 
could devise, to discredit their doctrines. 

Nor would the efficacy of Christianity be less visi- 
ble now in influencing the conduct of its professors, 
if its principles were heartily and smcerely received. 
They would, were they of the true genuine cast, 
operate on the conduct so effectually, that we should 
see morals and manners growing out of principles, as 
we see other consequences grow out of their proper 
and natural causes. Let but this gi«eat spring have 
it^ unobstructed play, and there would be little occa- 
sion to declaim against this excess, or that enormity. 
If the s&me skill and care which are employed in cu- 
ring symptoms^ were vigorously levelled at the inter- 
nal principle of the disease, the moral health would 

feel the benefit. If that attention which is bestowed 

• 

'n lopping the redundant and unsightlv branches, 
were devoted to the cultivation of a sound and uncor- 
rupt root, the eflect of this labour would soon be dis- 
covered by the excellence of the fruits. 

For though, even in the highest possible exertion of 
religious principle, and the most diligent practice of 
all its consequential train of virtues, man would still 
find evil propensities enough, in his fallen nature, to 

make 
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make it necessary that he should counteract them, by 
keeping alive his diligence after higher attainments, 
and to quicken his aspirations after a better state ; yet 
4:he prevailing temper would be in general right, the 
will would be in a great measure rectified; and the 
hea(rt, feeling and acknowledging its disease, would 
-apply itself diligently to the only remedy. Thus 
though even the best men have infirmities en6ugh to 
deplore, commit sins enough to keep them deeply 
humble, and feel more sensibly than others the im- 
perfections of that vessel in which their heavenly trea- 
sure is hid, they however have the internal consolati* 
\ on of knowing that they shall have to do with a mer- 

ciful Father, who " despiseth not the sighing of the 
** contrite heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrow- 
^* ful ;" who has been witness to all their struggles a- 
gainst gin, and to whom they can appeal with Peter 
for the sincerity of their desires — '^ Lord ! Thou 
f^ knowest all things. Thou knowest that I love 
<* Thee.'* 

All the heavy charges which have been brought a- 
gainst religion, have been taken from the abuses of 
it. In every other instance, the injustice of this pro- 
ceeding would be notorious : but thek'e is a general 
want of candour in tbe judgment of men on this sub« 
ject, which we do not find them exercise on other oc- 
. casions'; that of throwing the fault of the erring or 
ignorant professor on the profession itself. 

It does not derogate from the honourable professi- 
on of arms, that, there are cowards and braggarts in 
the army. If any man lose his estate by the chica- 
nery of an attorney, or his health by the blunder of 
a physician, it is commonly said that tbe one was a 
dissrrace to his business, and the other was isrnorant 
of it ; but no one therefore concludes that law and 
physic are contemptible professions. 

Christianity alone is obliged to hesff all the obloquy 
incurred by the misconduct of its followers ; to sus- 
tain 
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t^n aD tiie reproach excited by ignorant, by fs- . 
Natical, bj superstitions^ or hTpocrilical professors. 
But whoever accuses it of a tendency to produce the 
errors of these professors, must have picked up his 
cpiiuOD any where rather than in the New Testa- 
iBent ; which Book being the only authentic history 
ef Christianity, is that which candour would natural- 
iy consult for information. 

But as worldly and irreligious men do not draw 
their notions from that pure fountain, but from the 
poIltSedstream of hupian practice; as they form their 
jndgiDcnt of divine truth from the conduct of those 
who pretend to be enlightened by it \ some charita- 
ble allowance must be made Cor the contempt whicb 
they entertain of Christianity, when they see what 
poor effects it produces in the lives of the generality 
of professing Christians. What do they observe 
there which can lead them to entertain very high 
ideas of the principles which give birth to such pruc- 
bccs ? 

Do men of the world discover any marlted, any 
decided difference between the conduct of 'nominiU 
christians and that of the rest of their neiglibours^ 
who pretend to no religion at all ? Do they see, in 
the diuly lives of such, any great abundance of those 
fruits by which they have heard believers are to he 
known ? On t!ie contrary, do they not discern ia 
them the same anxious and unwearied pursuit after 
the things of earth, as in those who do not profess to 
lave any thought of heaven ? Do not they see them 
labour as sedulously in the interests of a debasing and 
frivolous dissipation, as those who do not pretend to 
have any nobler object in view } Is there not the same 
«ag(^ncss to plunge into all sorts of follies themselves, 
and the same unr^hteous speed in introducing their 
children to tJicm, as if they had never entered into 
a solemn engagement to renouuce them ? Is tlrcre not 
the 
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ttie same self-indulgence, the same luxury, and the 
same passionate attachment to the things of tliis world 
in thenij as is visible in those who do not look for 
another? * • 

Do not thoughtless neglect, and habitual dissipati- 
4in answeY, as to society, all the ends of the most de- 
cided infidelity ? Between the barely decent and the 
openly profane there is indeed this difference,— That 
the one, by making no profession, deceives neither 
the world nor his own heart ; while the other, i>y ia- 
trenching himself in forms, fancies that he does some* 
thing, and thanks God that *^ be is not like this pub- 
*^ lican." The one only shuts bb eyes upon the 
danger which the other despises. 

But these unfruitful professors would do well to r^ 
collect that, by a conduct so little worthy of their 
high calling, tliey not only violate the law to which 
they have vowed obedience, but occasion many to 
disbelieve or to despise it ; that they are thus in a 
great measure accountable for the infidelity of others, 
and of course will have to answer for more than their 
own personal offences: Fordid they in any respect 
live up to the principles they profess ; did they adorn 
the doctrines of Christianity by a life in any degree 
consonant to their faith ; did they exhibit any thing 
of the " beauty of holiness" in their daily conversa- 
tion ; they would then give such a demonstrative 
proof, not only of the sincerity of their own obedi- 
ence, but of the brightness of that divine light by 
which they profess to walk, that the most determined 
unbeliever would at last begin to think there must be 
something in a religion of which the effects were so 
visible, and the fruits so arpiable ; and might in time 
be led to ** glorify,*' not /A«w, not the imperfect do- 
ers of these works, but f* their Father which is in 
** heaven." Whereas, as things are at present car- 
ried on, the obvious conclusion must be, either that 

Christians 
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Christians do not believe in the religion thej profess^ 
or that there is no truth in the religion itself. 
, For will he not naturally sa}-, tliat if its influences 
were so pi'cdominant, its consequences must be more 
evident ? that, if the prize held out were really so 
bright, those who truly believed so, would surely do 
something, and sacrifice something to obtain it? 

This efl'ect of the careless conduct of believers on 
the hearts of others, will probably be a heavy aggra- 
vation of their own guilt at the final reckoning :— and 
there b no negligent Christian can guess where the 
infection of his e^^ample may slop ; or how remotely 
'it may be pleaded as a palliation of the sins of others, 
who either may think themselves safe while they are 
only doing what Christians allow themselves to do ; 
or who may adduce a Christian's habitual violation 
of the divine law, as a presumptive evidence that 
(here is no truth in Christianity. 

This swells the amount of the actual mischief be- 
yond calculation ; and there is something terrible in 
the idea of this sort of indehnite evil, that the care- 
less Christian can never know the extent of the con- 
tagion he spreads, nor the multiplied infection which 
they may communicate in their turn, whom kisAis~ 
orders first corrupted. 

And there is this farther aggravation ofhis offence, 
that he will not only be answerable for all the posU 
tive evil of which his example is the cause ; but for 
the omission of all the probable good which mi-^ht 
have been called forth in others, had his actions been 
consistenl with his profession. What a strong, what 
an almost irresistble conviction would it carry to 
Iliehearts-of unbelievers, if they beheld thatcharac- 
iciistic difference in the manners of Christians, which 
tlieir profession gives one a right to expect, if they 
EHw that disinterestedness, that humility, sober-mind- 
edness. 
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edness, temperance, simplicity, and sincerity, which 
are the unavoidable fruits of a genuine faith ! . and 
which the Bible has taught them to expect in every 
Christian. 

But, while a man talks like a saint, and yet lives 
like a sinner ; while he professes to believe like an 
apostle, and yet leads the life of a sensualist ; talks 
of an ardent faith, and yet exhibits a cold and low- 
practice ; boasts himself the disciple of a meek 
Master, and yet is as much a slave to his passions as 
they who acknowledge no such authority ; while he 
appears the proud professor of an humble religion, 
or the intemperate champion of a self-denying one, ^ 
?— sucha man brings Christianity into disrepute, con- ' 
firms those in error who might have been awakened 
to conviction, strengthens doubt into disbelief, and 
hardens indifference into contempt. 

Even among those of a better cast and a purer 
pririciple, the excessive restraints of timidity, cau- 
tion, and that ^^ fear of man, which brihgeth a 
^* snare," confine, and almost stifle the generous 
spirit of an ardent exertion in the cause of religion. 
Christianity may pathetically expostulate, that it is 
not always " an open enemy which dishonours her,'* 
but her " familiar friend." And,** what 4ost thou 
** more than others ?" is a question which even the 
good and worthy should often ask themselves, in 
order to quicken their zeal ; to prevent the total 
stagnation of unexerted principles, on the one 
hand ; or the danger, on the other, of their being 
driven down the gulph 6f ruin by th^ unresisted 
and confluent tides of temptation, fashion, and ex- 
ample. 

In a very strict and mortified age, of which a 
scrupulous severity M^as the predominant character,^ 
precautions against an excessive zeal might, and 
doubtless would ^ be a whplesome and prudent mea- 
sure. 
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sure. But in these times of relaxed principle and 
frigid indifference, to see people so vigilantly on 
their guard against the imaginary mischiefs of en- 
thusiasm, while they run headlong into the real op- 
posite perils of a destructive licentiousness, reminds 
us of the one-eyed animal in the fable ; who, living 
on the banks of the ocean, never fancied he could 
be destroyed any way but by drowning : but, while 
he kept that one eye constantly fixed on the sea, on 
xrhicb side he concluded all the peril lay, he was de- 
voured by an enemy on the dry land, from v^hich 
quarter he never suspected any danger. 

Are not the mischiefs of an enthusiastic piety in- 
sisted on with as much earnestness as if an extrava- 
gant devotion wefe the prevailing propensity ? Is not 
the necessity of moderation as vehemently urged as 
if an intemperate zeal were the epidemic distemper 
of .the great world ? as if all our apparent danger 
and natural bias lay on the side of a too rigid aus- 
terity, which required the discreet and constant 
counteraction of an opposite principle ? Would not 
a stranger be almost tempted to imagine, from the 
frequent invectives against extreme strictness, that 
abstraction from the world, and a monastic rage for 
I'etreat, were the -ruling temper? that w^e were in 
some danger of seeing our places of divei'sion aban- 
doned, and the enthusiastic scenes of the Holy Fn- 
thers of the desert acted over again by the frantic and 
uncontroulable devotion of our young persons of 
fashion ? 

It is not to be denied, that enthusiasm is an evil 
ta which the more religious of the lower class are 
peculiarly exposed ; and this from a variety of cau- 
ses, upon which this is not the place to enlarge. 
But who will be hardy enough to assert that the class 
we are now addri^s^Ung, commonly fall into the same 
error. In order to establish, or to overthrow this 

assertion, 
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assertion, let each fashionable reader confess whe- 
ther, within the sphere of his own observation > the 
feet be realized. Let each bring: this vague charsre 
speciiically home to his own acquaintance. Let him 
honestly declare what proportion of noble enthusi- 
asts, what number of honourable fanatics his own 
personal knowledge of the great world supplies* 
Let him compare the list of his enthusiastic with 
that of his luxurious friends, of his fanatical with his 
irreligious acquaintance, of ^* the righteous oyer 
** much'* with such as ** care for none of these 
" things ;" of the strict and precise with that of the 
loose and irregular, of those who beggar themselves 
by their pious alms with those who injure their for- 
tune by extravagance; of those 'who " are lovers 
** of God" with those who arc lovers of pleasure* 
Let him declare whether he sees more of his associ- 
ates swiHlow^d up in gloomy meditation or immers- 
ed in sensuality; whether more are the slaves of 
superstitious observances or of ambition. — Surely 
those who address the rich and great in the way of 
exhortation and reproof, would do particularly well 
to define^xactly what is indeed the pre vailing cha- 
racter ; lest, for want of such discrimination they 
should heighten the disease they might wish to cure, 
and increase the bias they would desire to counter- 
act, by addressing to the voluptuary cautions which 
belong: to the hermit, and thus aj^ffravate his already 
inflamed appetites by invectives against an evil of 
which he is in little danger. 

If, however, superstition, where it really does 
exit, injures religion, and we grant that it greatly 
injures it, yet we insist that scepticism injures it no 
less ; for to deride, or to omit any of the component 
parts of Christian faith, is surely not a less fatal 



£vii than making uocommanded additions to it. 
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It is seriously to be regretted in an age like the 
present, remarkable for indifference in religion and 
levity in manners, and which stands so much in 
need of lively patterns of firm and resohite piety, that 
many who really are Christians on the soberest con- 
viction, should not appear more openly and deci- 
dedly ^on the side they have espoused ; that they 
assimilate so verv much with the manners of those 
about them (which manners they yet scruple not to 
disapprove) ; and, instead of an avowed but prudent 
stedfastness, which might draw over the others, ap- 
pear evidently fearful of being thought precise and 
over-scrupulous; and actually seem to disavow their 
right principles, by concessions and accommodations 
not stricdy cdnsistent with them. They often seem 
cautiously afraid of (hing too muchj and going too 
far; and the dangerous plea, the necessity of living 
like other people^ of being like the rest of the worlds 
and. the propriety of not being particular^ is brought 
as a reasonable apology for a too yielding and in- 
discriminate conformity. 

But, at a *trme when almost all are sinking into 
the prevailing corruption, how beautiful a rare, a 
single integrity is, let the instances of Lot knd Noah 
declare ! And to those with whom a poem is an 
higher authority than the Bible, Jet me recommend 
the most animated picture of a righteous singularity 
that ever was delineated, in . 

^The Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only be 

Among innumerable false unmovM, 

Unshaken, unscduccd, untcrriiicd, 

His loyalty he kept, his love and aeal : 

Nor NUMBERS, nor example with him wroueht 

To »wcrve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Tho' SINGLE. Par. Lost. B« m 
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Few indeed of the more orderly and decent have 
any objection to that degree of religion which is 
compatible with their general acceptance with others, 
or the full enjoyment of their own pleasures. For a 
formal and ceremonious exercise of the outward du- 
ties of Christianity may not only be kept up without 
exciting censure, but will even procure a certain res* 
pect and confidence ; and it not quite irreconcile- 
able with a voluptuous and dissipated life. So far 
many go; and so far as " godliness is profitable to 
** the life that w," it passes without reproach. 

But as soon as men begrin to consider relioious ex- 
ercises not as a decency, but a duty ; not a commu- 
tation for a self-den3'ing life, but as a means to pro- 
mote a holy temper and a virtuous conduct ; as soon 
as they feel disposed to carry the effect of their devo- 
tion into their daily life ; as soon as their principles 
. discover themselves, by leading them to withdraw 
from those scenes, and abstain from those actions in 
which the gay place their supreme happiness; as soon 
as something is to be donCj and something is to be 
parted with, then the world begins to take offence^ 
and to stigmatize the activity of that piety which had 
been commended as long as it remained inoperative j 
and had only evaporated in words. 

When religion, like the vital principle,, takes its 
seat in the heart, and sends out supplies of life and 
heat to every part : diffuses motion, soul and vigour, 
through jthe whole circulation, and informs and ani- 
mates the whole man ; when it operates on the prac-* 
tice, influences the conversation, breaks 6ut into a 
livelv zeal for the honour of God, and the best interests 
of mankind, then the sincerity of heart or the sanity 
of mind, of that person \fill become questionable ; 
and it must be o>*ino[ to a verv fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances indeed, if he can at once pre- 
serve the character of parts and piety, and retain the 

Vol.- III. C c reputation 
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reputation of a man of sense after he has acquired 
that of a Cbristian., 

It is surely a folly to taik of being. too holy, too 
strict, or too good. VVIiere there really happens to 
appear some foundation for the charge of enthusiasm, 
(as there are indeed sometimes in good people eccen- 
tricities which justify the censure,) we may depend 
upon it, that it proceedsfromsomedofect in the judg- 
ment, and not from any excess in the piety : for in 
goodness there is no excess,: and it isas preposterous 
to say that any one is too good, or too pious, as that 
he is too wise, too strong, or tww healthy ; since the 
highest point in all these is only the perfection of that 
quality which we adiphed '. i a lower degree. There 
may be an impitident, but there cannot be a supera- 
bundatit goodness. An ardent imagination may mis- 
lead a rightly turned heart ; and a weak intellect 
may incline the best intentioned to ascribe too much 
value to things of comparatively small importance. 
Such a one not having discernment enough to per- 
ceive where the force and stress of duty he, may ia- 
advenently discredit religion by a loo scrupulous ex- 
.aciiiess in points of sm-iil intrinsic value. And even 
wcU-ineaning men aa well as hypocrites may think 
they have done a meritorious service when their 
" mint" and " anise" are rigorously tithed. 

Rutin observing the " weightier mattei-s of the 
*' law," in the practice of universal lioliness, in the 
love of God, there can be no possibility of exceeding-, 
while there is no limitation in the command. We 
are in no danger of loving oar neighbour better than 
ourselves ; and lt:t us remember that we do not go 
beyond, but fall short of our duty, while we love liim 
Icsi. If we were commanded to love God with jome 
ul' our heart, with part oi ciuv soul, and a /)or/w« of 
(inr strength, there would then he some colour for 
those perpetual cavils about Uie proportion of love 
aiid 
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and the degree of obedience which are due to him. 
But as the command is so definite, so absolute, so 
comprehensive, so entire, nothing can be more ab* 
surd than that unmeaning, but not unfrequent 
charge, brought against religious persons, that theif 
are too strict. It is in effect saying, that they love 
God toogmuch, and serve him too well. 

The foundation of this silly censure is commonly 
laid in the first principles of education, where an 
early separation is systematically made between duty 
and pleasure. One of the first baits held out for the 
encouragement of children is, that when they have 
done their duti^j they will be entitled to some plea^ 
sure; thus forcibly disjoining what should be con- 
sidered as inseparable. And there is not a more 
common justification of that idle and dissipated man- 
ner in which the second half of the Sunday is com- 
monly spent even by those who make a conscience 
of spending the former part properly, than that, 
*' now they have done their duty, they may take 
** their pleasure." 

But while Christian observances are considered as 
tasks, wl>ich are to be got over to entitle us to some- 
thing more pleasant ; as a burthen which we must 
endure in order to propitiate an inexorable Judge^ 
who makes a hard bargain with his creatures, and al- 
lows thepi just so much amusement in pay for so 
much drudgery, — we must not wonder that such low 
views are entertained of Christianity, and that a 
religious life is reprobated as strict and rigid. 

But to him who acts from the nobler motive of 
love, and the animating power of the Christian hope, 
the exercise- is the reward, the permission is the 
privilege, the work is the wages. He does not 
carve out some miserable pleasure,, and stipulate for 
some meagre diversion, to pay himself for the ha*'d 
performance of his duty, w ho in that very performance 

- C c 2 experiences 
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experiences the highest pleasure ; and feels the tru- 
est gratification of which his nature is capable, in 
devoting the noblest part of that nature to His ser- 
vice, to whom he owes all, because from Him he 
has received all. 

This reprobated strictness, therefore, so far from 
being the source of discomfort and misery, as is pre- 
tended, is in reality the true cause of actual enjoy- 
ment, by laying the axe to the root of all those tur- 
bulent and uneasy passions, the unreserved and yet 
imperfect gratification of which does so much more 
tend to disturb our happiness, than that self-govern- 
ment which Christianity enjoins. 

But all precepts seem rigorous, all observances 
are really hard, where there is not an entire convic- 
tion of God's right to our obedience, and an inter- 
nal principle of faith and love to make that obedience 
pleasant. A religious life is indeed a hard bondage 
to one immersed in the practices of the world, and 
under the dominion of its appetites and passions. — 
To a real Christian, it is *^ perfect freedom." — 
lie does not now abstain from such and such things 
merely because they are forbidden j (as he did in the 
first stages of his progress,) but because his soul has 
no longer any pleasure in them. And it would be 
the severest of all punishments to oblige him to re- 
turn to those practices, from which he once abstain- 
ed with difficulty, and through the less noble princi- 
ple of fear. 

There is not therefore perhaps a greater mistake 
than that common notion entertained bv the more 
orderly part of the fashionable world, that a little 
religion will make people happy, but that an hi«h 
degree of it is incompatible with all enjoyment — 
For surely that religion can add little to a man's hap- 
piness which restrains him from the commission of a - 
wrong action, but which does not pretend to extin- 
guish 
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guish the bad principle from which the act proceeded. 
A religion which ties the hands, without changing 
the heart ; which, hke the hell of Tantalus, subdues 
not the desire, yet forbids the gratification, is indeed 
an uncomfortable religion: and such a religion, 
though it may gain^ a man something on the side of 
reputation, will give him but little inward comfort. 
For what true peace can that heart enjoy which is 
left a prey to that temper which produced the evil, 
even though terror or shame may have prevented 
the outward act. 

That people devoted to the pursuits of a dissipa- 
ted life should conceive of rehgion as a difficult and 
even unattainable state, it is easy to believe. That 
tliey should conceive of it as an unhappy state, is 
the consummation of their error and their ignorance : . 
for that a rational being should have his understand- 
ing enlightened ; that an immortal being should have 
his views extended and enlarged ; that a helpless be- 
ing should have a consciousness of assistance, a sin- 
ful being the prospect of pardon, or a fallen one the 
assurance of restoration, does not seem a probable 
ground of unhappiness: and on any other subject 
iut rehgion such reasoning would not be admissible. 
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A Stranger, from observing the fashionable Mode of 
Life, would not take this to be a Christian Country : 
— Lioes of Professirg Christians examined, by a 
Comparison with the Gospel. — Christianity not 
made the Rule of Life, even by those who profess 
to receive it as an Object of i-'aitk. — Teinporizing 
Writers contribute to lower the Credit of Christiani- 
ty. — -Loose Harangues on Morals jiot calcululed (o 
reform the Heart. 

1 HE Christian religion is not intended, as some of 
its fashionable professors seem to fancy, to operate 
as a charm, a talisman, or incantation, and to produce 
its effect by our pronouncing certain mystical words, 
attending at certain consecrated places, and per 
forming certain hallowed ceremonies ; but it is an 
active, vital, influential principle, operating on tiie 
heart, restraining the desires, affecting the general 
conduct, and as ranch regulating our commerce with 
the world, opr business, pleasures, and enjoyments, 
our conversations, designs, and actions, as our be- 
haviour in public worship, or even in private de- 

That the effects of such a principle are strikingly 
ViiiWe in the lives and manners of the generality of 
tiujae who give the law to fashion, will not perhaps 
be insisted on. And indeed the whole present system 
of fashionable life is utterly dciitructivc of seriousness. 
To 
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To instance only in the growing habit of frequenting 
great assemblies, which is generally thought insig- 
nificant, and is in effect so vapid, that one almost 
wonders how it can be dangerous ; — it would excite 
laughter, because we are so broken into the habit, 
were I to insist on the immorality of passing one's 
whole life, in a crowd. — But those promiscuous my- 
riads which compose the society, falsely so called, 
of the gay world ; who are Fjrought together without 
esteem, remain without pleasure, and pajt without 
regret; who live ih-a round of diversions, the pos- 
session of which is so joyless, though the absence is 
so insupportable ; these, by the rtiere force of inces- 
sant and indiscriminate association, weaken, and in 
time wear out, the best feclingrs and affections of the 
human heart. And the mere spirit of dissipation, 
thus contracted from invariable habit, even detached 
from all its concomitant evils, is in itself as hostile 
to a religious spirit as more positive and actual of- 
fences. Far be it from me to say that it is as crimi- 
hal ; I only insist that it is as opposite to that hea- 
venly-mindcdness which is the essence of the Chris- 
tian temper. 

Let u^ suppose an ignorant and unprejudiced 
Spectator, who should have been taught the theory 
of all the religions on the globe, brought hither from 
the other hemisphere. Set him down in the politest 
part of our capital, jind let him determine, if lie 
can, except from what he shall see interwoven in 
the texture of our laws, and kept up in the service 
of our churches, to what particular religion we be- 
long. Let him not mix entirely, with the most fla- 
gitious, but only with the most fashionable ; at least, 
let him keep what they themselves call the best covi^ 
pcmy. Let him scrutinize into the manners, cus- 
toms, conversations, habits, and diversions, most 
in vosue, and then infer from all he has seen and 
licard^ what is the established rehgion of the land. 

That 
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That it could not be the Jewish he would soott 
discover; for of rites, ceremonies, and external 
observances, he would trace but slender remains. 
He would be equally convinced that it could not be 
the reliction of Old Greece and Rome ; for that en- 
joined reverence to the gods, and inculcated obedi- 
ence to the laws. His most probable conclusion 
would be in favour of the Mahometan faith, did not 
the excessive indulgrence of some of the most distin- 
guished, in an article of intemperance prohibited 
even by the sensual Prophet of Arabia, defeat that 
conjecture. 

How M'ould the petrified inquirer be astonished, if , 
he \vere told that all these gay, thoughtless, lux- 
urious, dissipated persons, professed a religion meek, 
spiritual, self-denying : of which humility, poverty 
of spirit, a renewed mind, and non-conformity to the 
world, were specific distinctions! 

When he saw the sons of men of fortune, scarcely 
old enough to be sent to school, admitted to be spec- 
tators of the turbulent and unnatural diversion of 
racing and gaming ; and the almost infant-daugh- 
ters, even of wise jand virtuous mothers (an innova- 
tion which fashion herself forbade till now) carried 
with most unthrifty anticipation to tlie frequent and 
late protracted ball, — would he believe that we were 
of a religion which has required from these very 
parents, a solemn vow that these children should be 
bred up ^* in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord r" That they should constantly ** believe God's 
** holy word, and keep his commandments r" 

When he observed the turmoils of ambition, the 
competitions of vanity, the ardent thirst for the 
possession of wealth, and the wild misapplication of 
it when possessed ; how could he persuade himself 
that all these anxious pursuers of present enjoyment 
were the disciples of a master who exhibited the 

very 
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very character and essence of his religion, as it M'ere 
in a motto — ^^ My Kingdom is not of this 
" World?" 

When he beheld those nocturnal clubs, so subver- 
sive of private virtue and domestic happiness, would 
he conceive that we were of a religion which in ex- 
press terms '^ exhorts young men to be sober-mind- 
c^ ed ?" ' ^ • 

When he saw those magnificent and brightly illu- 
minated structures which decorate and disgrace the 
very precincts of the royal residence (so free itself 
from all these pollutions) ; when he beheld thie night- 
ly offerings made to the demon of play, on whose 
cruel altar the fortune and happiness of wives and 
children are offered up without remorse ; would he 
not conclude that we were of some of those barbarous 
religions which enjoin unnatural sacrifices, and whose 
horrid deities are appeased with nothing less than hu- 
man victims ? 

Now ought we not to pardon our imaginary spec- 
tator, if he should not at once conclude that all the 
various descriptions of persons above noticed profess- 
ed the Christian religion ; supposing him to have no 
other way of determining but by the conformity of 
their manners to that rule by which he had underta- 
ken to juvlge them ? We indeed ourselves must judge 
with a certain latitude, and candidly take the pre- 
sent state of society into the account : wliicli, in some 
few instances' perhaps, must be allowed to dispense 
witli that literal strictness, which more pecaliariy 
belonged to the first ages of the Gospel. 

But as this is really a Christian country, profess- 
ing to enjoy the purest faith in the purest form, it 
cannot be unreasonable to go a little farther, and in- 
quire whether Christianity, however fii'mly establish- 
ed, and generally professed in it, is really practised 
by that order of fashionable persons, who, while they 

are 
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are absorbed in the delights of the world, and theip 
Ti-hcrie souls devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, yet 
.still arrogate to themselves the honourable name of 
Christians, and occasionally testify their claim to this 
high character, by a general profession of thefr belief 
in, and a decent occasional compliance with the 
forms of religion, and the ordinances of our church ? 
This inquiry must be made, not by a comparison 
with the state of Christianity in other countries ; {» 
mode always fallacious, whether adopted by nations 
or individuals, is that of comparing themselves with 
those who are still worse) ; nor mnst it be made from 
any notions drawn from custom, decency, or any o- 
ther human standard ; but from a scripture view of 
what real religion is ; — ^from any one of those striking 
and comprehensive representations of it, which may 
be found condensed in so many single passages of * 
the sacred writings. 

Whoever then looks into the book of God, and ob- 
5erres its prevaiHng spirit, and then looks into that 
part of the world under consideration, will not suic- 
ly bo thought very censorious, if he pronounce that 
the conformitv between (hem does not seem to be vt- 
T>j Striking ; and that the manners of the one do not 
very evidently appear to be dictated by the spu-jt of 
the other. Will he discover that the Christian reli- 
gion is so much as pretended to be made the ruie of 
life even by that decent order who profess not to 
have discarded it as an object of faith ? Do even the 
marc regular, who neglect not public observances, 
consider' Christianity as Me vieasurc nf their actions? 
Do eren what the woi-ld calls religious persons em- 
ploy their time, their abilities, and their fortune, as 
talents for which they however confess they believe 
themselves accountable ; or do they in any respect 
Jivf, I will not say up to their profession {for what 
huuian being does so ?) but in any consistency with 
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it, or even with an eye to its predominant tenden- 
cies ? Do persons in general of this description seem 
to consider the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel as 
any thing more than a form of words, necessary in- 
dieed to be repeated, and proper t6 be believed ? But 
do they consider them as necessary to be adopted in- 
to a governing principle of action ? 

Is it acting a consistent part to declare in the so- 
lemn assemblies that they are " miserable offenders,*' 
and that ** there is no health in them," and yet ne- 
ver in their daily lives to discover any symptom of 
that humility ahd self-abasement, ivhich should na- 
turally be implied in such a declars^tion r 

Is it reasonable or compatible, I will not say with 
pidty, but with good sense, earnestly to lament bav- 
in ff " followed the devices and desires of their otvn 
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hearts j" and then deliberately to plunge into such 
a torrent of dissipations as clearly indicates that they 
do not struggle to oppose one of these devices, to re- 
sist one of these desires ? I dare not say this is hypo- 
crisy, I do not belive it is, but surely it is inconsist^ 
ency. 

" Be ye not conformed to this world,'' is a lead- 
ing principle in the book they acknowledge as their 
guide. But after unresistingly assenting to this as a 
doctrinal truth, at church,^ — how absurd wOuM they 
think any one who should expect them to adopt it in- 
to their practice ! Perhaps the whole law of God 
d6e§ not exhibit a single precept more expressly, 
more steadily, and more uniformly rejected by the 
class in question. If it mean any thing, it can hard^ 
ly be consistent with that mode of Me empiiatically 
distinguished by the appellation of fashionable. 

Now, would it be much more absurd (for any other 
reason but 'because it is riot the custom) if our legi- 
slators were to meet one day in every week, gravely 
to read over all the obsolete statutes and rescinded 

acts 
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acts of parliament, than it is for the order of persons 
of the above description to assemble every Sunday^ 
to profess their belief in and submission to a system 
of principles y which they do not so much as intend 
shall be binding on their practice ? 

But to continue our inquiry.-— There is not a more 
common or more intelligible definition of human du^ 

* ty , than that of '^ Fear God, and keep his command* 
^ ments." Now, as to the first of tliese inseparable 
precepts, can we, with the utmost stretch of chari- 
ty^ be very forward to conclude that Grod is really 
** very greatly feared," in secret, by those who give 
too manifest indications that they live ^' without him 
" in the world?" And as to the latter precept, which 
naturally grows out of the other — ^without noticing 
any of the flagrant breaches of the moral law, let us 
only confine ourselves to the allowed, general, and 
notorious violation of the third and fourth command* 
Boents, by the higher as, well as by the lower orders ; 
breaches so flagrant,, that they force themselves on 
the observation of the most inattentive, too palpably 
to be either unnoticed or palliated. 

Shall we have reason to change our opinion if we 
take that divine representation of the surti and sub- 
stance of religion, and.apply it as a touchstone in the 
present trial, — ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
** with fl// thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with 
•* all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and thy 
" neighbour as thyself?" Now, judging by infe- 
rence, do we see many public proofs of that heaven- 
ly-minded ness which would be the inevitable eflect 
of such a fervent and animated dedication of all the 
powers, faculties, and afl'ections of the soul to him 
who gave it ? And, as to the great rule of social du- 
ty expressed in the second clause, do we observe as 

- much of that.considerate kindness, that pure disinter- 
estedness, that conibcientious attention to the com- 
fort 
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fort of others, especiallj' of dependents and inferiors, 
as might be expected from those who enjoy the pn- 
vileffe of so unerring: a standard of conduct ? a stand- 
a*-d which, if impartially consulted, must make our 
kindness to others bear an exact proportion to oilr 
self-love : a rule in which Christian principle, ope- 
rating on human sensibility, could not fijiil to decide 
aright in every supposable case. For no man can 
doubt how he ought to act towards another, while 
the inward corresponding suggestions of conscience 
and feeling concur in letting bira know how he would 
wish, in a change of circumstances, that otlicrs 
should act towards him. 

Or suppose we take a more detailed survej', by a 
third rufe, which indeed is not so much the principle 
as the effect of piety — " True religion, and undefiled 
*^ before God and the Father, is this: to visit the 
" fatherless, and widows in their afflictions, and to 
** keep h'lmscU unspoiled /ro7n the worldJ"^ Now, if 
Christianity insists that obedience to the latter injunc- 
tion be the true evidence of the sincerity of those who 
fulfil the former, is the beneficence of the fashiona- 
ble world very strikingly illustrated by this spotless 
purity, this exemption from the pollutions of the 
world, which is here declared to be its invariable 
concomitant ? 

But if I were to venture to take my estimate with 
a view more immediately evangelical; if I presumed 
to look for that genuine Christianity which consists 
in " repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
*' Jesus Christ ;" to insist that, whatever natural re- 
ligion and fashionable religioq may teach, it is the 
peculiarity of the Christian religion to humble the 
sinner and exalt the Saviour ; to ijisist that not only 
the grossly fljigitious, but thatt all have sinned ; that 
all are by nature in a state of condemnation ; that all 
stand in need of mercy, of which there is no hope 

but 
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but on the Gospel terms ; that eteTn.-il life is promised 
to those onli/ who accept it oa the offered conditions 
of " fttith, repentance, and renewed obedience ;" — 
if E were to insist on such evidences of our Christiuni- 
tv a.s these ; if 1 were' to express these doctrines in 
plain scriptural terms, without lowering, qu^ilifying, 
disguising, or doing them away ; if 'I were to insist on 
this belief, and iis implied and corresponding practi- 
ces; 1 am aware that, with whatever condescending 
patience this litile tract might have been so far peru- 
sed, many a fashionable reader would here throw it 
aside, as having now detected the palpable enthusiast, 
the abetter of " strange doctrines," long ago consign- 
ed over by the liberal and the polite to bigots and 
fanatics. And yet, if the iBible be true, this is a 
simple and faithful description of Christianity. 

Surely men forget that we are urging them upon 
their own principles; that while we are pressing 
them with motives drawn from Christianity, they 
seem to have as little concern in those motives as 
if they themselves were of another religion. It is 
not a name that will stand us jn stead. It is not 
merely glorying in the title of Christians, while we 
are living in the neglect of its precepts ; it is not 
valuing ourselves on the profession of religion ascrc- 
' ditable, while we reject the power of it as faiiatical 
that will save us. In any other circumstance of life 
it wbuldbe accounted absurd to hare a set of propo- 
sitions, principles, statutes, or fundamental articles, 
and not to make them the ground of our acting aa 
\><j|lusofour reasoning. In these supposed instan- 
ces the blame would lie in the contradiction ; in 
religion it lies in the agreement. Strange! that 
to act in consequence of received and acknowledged 
principles, should be accounted weaknes.>i ! Strange, 
t'lai ivhat alone is truly consistent, should be brand- 
ed as absurd ! Strange, tliat men must really forbear 
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to act rationally, only that they may not be reck- 
oned mad ! Strange, that they should be commend- 
ed for having prayed in the excellent words of the 
'Bible and of our church, for ^^ a clean heart, and 
*' a right spirit ;" and yet, if they gave any sign 
of such a transformation of heart, they should be 
accounted, if not fanatical, at least, singular, weak, 
or melancholy men. 

After having however, just ventured to hint at what 
are indeed the humbling doctrines of the gospel, the 
doctrines to which alone eternal life is promised, I sliall 
in deep humility forbear to enlarge on this part of the 
subject, which has been exhausted by the labours of 
wise and pious men in all ages. Unhappily how- 
ever, the most awakening of these writers are not 
the favourite guests in the closets of the more fash- 
ionuble ChHstians; who, when they happen to be 
more seriously disposed than ordinary, are fond of 
finding out some middle kind of reading, which re- 
comovcnds some half-way state, something be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity, suspending the 
^ind, like the position of Mahomet's tomb, be- 
tween earth and heaven: — a kind of reading which, 
while it quiets the conscience by being on the side 
of morals, neither awakens fear, nor alarms secu- 
rity. By dealing in generals, it comes home to 
the hearts of none : it flatters the passions of the 
reader, by ascribing high merit to the performance 
of certain right actions, and . the forbearance from 
certain wrong ones ; among which, that reader must 
be very unlucky indeed who does not Bnd. some {Per- 
formances and some forbearances of his own. It at 
once enables him to keep heaven in his eye, and the 
world in his heart. It agreeably represents the readers 
to themselves as amiable persons, guilty indqed of a 
few fauhs, but never as condemned, sinners under 

sentence 
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sentence of death, Itcomraonly abounds with high 
encomiums on the dignity of human nature ; the 
good effects of virtue on health, fortune, and repu- 
tation ; the dangers of a Wind zeal, the mischiefs 
of enthusiasm, and the folly of singularity, with 
various other kindred sentiments ; which, if they do 
not fall in of themselves with the corruptions of our 
nature, may, by a little warping, be easily accom- 
modated to them* 

These are the too successful practices of certain 
lukewarm and temporizing divines, vho have be- 
come popular by blunting the edge of that heavenly 
tempered weapon, whose salutary * keennes*^,. but for 
their ^' deceitful handling," would oftener " pierce 
*' to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit." 

But those severer preachers of righteousness, who 
disgust by applying too closely to the conscience ; — 
who probe the inmost heart, and lay open all its la- 
tent peccancies ; who treat of principles as the only 
certain source of manners ; who lay the axe to the 
root, oftener that the pruning knife to the branch ^ 
who insist much and often on the great leading 
truths, that man is a fallen creature, who must be 
restored, if he be restored at all, by means very lit- 
tle flattering to human pride; such heart -searching 
writers as these will seldom find access to the houses 
and hearts of the more modish Christians, unless they 
happen to owe their admission to some subordinate 
quality of style; unle3s they can captivate, with the 
seducing graces of language, those well-bred read- 
ers, who are childishly amusing themselves with the 
garnish, when they are perishing for want of food > 
who are searching for polished periods when they 
should be in quest of alarming truths; who are look- 
ing for elegance of composition when they should be 
anxious for eternal life. 

Whatever 
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Whatever comparative praise may be due to the 
former class of writers, when viewed with others of 
a less decent order, vet I am not sure whether so 
, many books of frigid morality, exhibiting such 
inferior motives of action, such moderate represen- 
tations of duty, and such a low standard of principle, 
have not done religion much more harm than good ; 
whether they do not lead many a reader to inquire 
what is the lowest degree in the scale of virtue with 
which he may content himself, so as barely to escape 
eternal punishment ; how much indulgence he may 
allow himself, without absolutely forfeiting his 
chance of safetv : what is the uttermost veree to 
which he may venture of this world's enjoyment, 
and yet just keep within a possibility of hope for the 
next : adjusting the scales of indulgence and secu- 
rity M'ith such a scrupulous equilibriunfi, as not to 
lose much pleasure, yet not incur much penalty. 

This is hardly an exaggerated representation : 
and to these low views of duty is partly owing so 
much of that bare-weig^ht virtue with which even 
Christians are so apt to content themselves : fighting 
for every inch of ground which may possibly be 
taken within the pales of permission, and stretching 
those pales to the utmost edge of that limitation 
about which the world and the Bible contend. 

But while the nominal Christian is persuading 
himself that there can be no harm, in going a little 
farther y the real Christian is always afraid of going 
too far. While the one is debatinjr for a little more 
disputed ground, the other is so fearful of straying ^ 
into the regions of unallowed indulgence, that he 
keeps at a prudent distance from the extremity of 
his permitted limits ; and is as anxious in restricting 
as the other is desirous of extending them. One 
thing is clear, and it may be no bad indication by 
which to discover the state of a man's heart to him- 

VoL. III. D d self; 
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self.; while he is contending for this allowance, 
and stipulating for the other indulgence, it will 
shew him that, whatever change there may be in 
his life, there is none in his heart ; the temper re- 
mains as it did ; and it is by the inward frame ra- 
ther than the outward act that he can best judge of 
his own state, tiliatever may be the rule by which 
he undertakes to judge of that of another. 

It is less M'onderful that there are not more Chris- 
'tians, than that Christians, as they are called, arc 
not better men ; for if Christianity be not true, the 
motires to virtue are not high enough to quicken or- 
dinary men to very extraordinary exertions. We 
see them do and suffer every daj^ for popularity, 
for custom, for fashion, for the point of honour, 
not only more than good men do and suffer for re- 
ligion, but a great deal more than religion, re- 
quires theni to do. For her reasonable service de- 
mands no sacrifices but what . are sanctioned by 
good sense, sound policy, right reason, and un- 
corrupt judgment. 

Many of these fashionable professors even go so 
far as to bring their right faith as an apology for their 
wrong practice. They have a commodious way of 
intrenching themselves within the shelter of some ge- 
neral position of unquestionable truth: Even the 
great Christian hope become a snare to them. They 
apologize for a life of offence, by taking refuge in 
the supreme goodness they are abusing. That " God 
*' is all merciful," is the common reply to those who 
hint to them their danger. This is a false and fatal 
application of a divine? and comfortable truth. No- 
thing can be more certain than the proposition,. nor 
more delusive than the inference : for their deduction 
implies, not that he is merciful to sin repented of, 
bur to sin continued in. But it is a most fallacious 
hope to expect that Cod will violate his own cow- 

nant. 
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nant, or that he is indeed, " all mercy," to the ut- 
ter exclusion of his other attributes of perfect holi-^ 
ness, purity, and justice. 

It is a dangerous folly to. rest on these vague and 
general notions of indefinite jnercy ; and nothing can 
be more delusive than this indefinite trust in being: 
forgiven in our own way, after God has clearly re- 
vealed to us that he will only forgive us in his way. 
Besides, is there not something singularly base in 
sinflins: aofainst God became he is merciful ? 

But the truth is, no one does trgly trust in God, 
who does not endeavour to obey him. For to break 
bis laws, and yet to depend on his favour ; to live in 
opppsitiqn to hjs will, and yet in expectation of bis 
mercy ; to violate his commands, and yet look for 
his accept^ance, would not, in any other instance, be 
thought a reasonable crround of conduct ; and yet it 
i$ by no means as uncommon as it is inconsistent. 
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View of those who acknowledge Christianity as a per- 
feet System of Morals y but deny its Irvine Autlio^ 
rity. — Morality not the Whole of Religions 

J\s in the preceding chapter notice was taken of 
that description of persons who profess to feceive 
Christianity with great reverence as a matter of faith, 
who yet do not pretend to adopt it is a rul6 of con- 
duct ; I shall conclude these slight remarks with some 
short animadversions on another set of men, and that 
not a small one, among the decent and the fashion- 
able, who profess to think it exhibits an admirable 
system of morals, while they deny its divine autho- 
rity ; though that authority alone can make the ne- 
cessity of obeying its precepts binding on the con- 
sciences of men. 

This is a very discreet scheme ; for 'such persons 
at once save themselves from the discredit of having 
their understanding imposed upon by a supposed 
blind submission to evidences and authorities ; and 
yet, prudently enough, secure to themselves, in no 
small degree, the reputation of good men. By steer- 
ing this middle kind of course, they contrive to be 
reckoned liberal by the philosophers, and decent by 
the believers. / 

But we are not to expect to see the pure morality 
of the Gospel very carefully transfused into the lives 

of 
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of such objectors* . .And. indeed ^t would be unjust to 
imagine that the precepts shouid .be most scrupulous- 
ly observed by thQse.jWho reject the authority. The 
influence of divine truth mus^. necessarily ^enst pre* 
pare, the heart for an , unreserved obedience to its 
laws. If we do not depend on the; offers of the Gx)s- 
pel, we shall want the best motive to the actions and 
performances wliicb it enjoins. A»lively belief mzw^ 
therefore precede £^ hearty obedienc^.. Let those who 
think otherwise hear what the Saviour of the World 
has said : *^ For th^is end was I bprn, and for this 
*^ cause came I into the world, tbat I might bear wit- 
'* ness unto the truth." Those who reject the Gos- 
pel, therefore, reject the power of performing good 
actions. That cpmrnand, for instance, to set '^ our 
" affections on things above," will operate but faint- 
ly, till. that spirit from which the .command proceeds 
1 ouches the heart, and convinces it that no human 
good is worthy of the entire affection of an immortal 
creature. And unreseryed faith in the promiser mtcst 
precede our acceptable performance of any duty to 
which the pron^ise i^ annexed. 

But as to a set of dirties enforced by no other mo- 
tive than a bare acquiescence in their beauty, and a 
cold conviction of their propriety, but impelled by 
no obedience to his authoi'ity who imposes them; 
though we know not how well they might be per- 
formed by pure and impeccable beings, yet we know 
how they commonly are performe4 by frail and dis- 
orderly creatures, fallen from their innocence, and 
corrupt in their very natures. ^ . 

Nothing but a conviction of the truth of Christia- 
nity can reconcile thinking beings to the extraordi- 
nary appearances of things in the Creator^s moral 
STOvernment of the world. The works of God are an 
enisrma, of which his word alone is the solution. 
The dajrk veil which is thrown over the divine dispen- 
sations 
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isitioQ in this low^r Vbrld, tkiust natlirally shock those 
who consider only the single scenfe which is acting 
on the present stage ; but is recbncileable to him 
•who, having learnt from revelation the datiire of the 
Iawi by which the great Author Acts, trusts confi- 
dently that the catastrophe will set all to rights. The 
confusion which sin and the passioni have introduc- 
ed ; the triumph of wickedness ; the seemingly arbi'- 
trary disproportion of human conditions, accountable 
bn no scheme but that which the Gospel has opened 
to us — have all a natural tendency to withdraw from 
the love of God the hearts of those who erect them- 
selves into^critics on the divine conduct, and yet will 
not study the plan, aild get acquainted with the'rfiles, 
So far as it has pleased the Supreme Disposer to re- 
veal them. 

Till therefore the word of God is uscjd as " a lamp 
** to their paths,'* men can neither truly discern the 
crookedness of their own wa!ys, nor the perfection of 
that light by which they are directed to walk. And 
this light can only be seen by its own proper bright- 
ness : it has no other medium. Until therefore " the 
" secret of the Lord" is with men, they mil hot tru- 
ly " fear, him ;'* until he has " enlarged their hearts" 
with the knowledge and belief of his word, they will 
not very vigorously run '* the way of bis command- 
" ments." Until they have acquired that " feitb, 
<* without which it is impossible to please God," they 
will not attain that ** holiness, without which no man 
** can see him." 

And indeed if God has thought fit to make the 
Gospel an instrument of salvation, we must own the. 
necessity of receiving it as a divine institution, be- 
fore it is likely to operate very eflectually on the hu- 
man conduct. The great Creator, if we may jud^e 
by analogy from natural things, is so just and wise 
an ceconomist, that be always adapts, with the most 

accurate 
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accur^tp precision, the iijBBtrum^nt to the work ; and 
never lavishes mote means than are necessary to ac- 
complish the proposed end. If therefore Christia- 
nity had been intended for nothino: more than a 
mere system of ethics, such a system surely might 
have been produced at an infinitely less expence. 
The Jong dhain of prophecy; the succession of 
miracles, the labours of apostles, the blood of the 
saints, to say nothing of the great and costly sacri- . 
fice which the Gospel records, might surely have 
been spared. Lessons of mere human virtue might 
have been delivered by some suitable instrument of 
human wisdom, strengthened by th^ visible autho-. 
rity of human power. A bare system of morals 
might have been communicated to mankind with a 
more reasonable prospect of advantage, by means 
not so repugnant to human pride. A mere sclieme 
of conduct might have been deliverfid with far great- 
er probability of the succe3s of its reception by An- 
toninus the emperor, or Plato the philosopher ^ than 
by Paul the tent-maker, or Peter the fisherman. 

Christianity, then, myst be embraced entirely, if 
it be received at all. It ix^ust be taken, without 
mutilation, as a perfect sclteme, in the way in which . 
God has been:pl^ased to reveal it. It must be ac- 
cepted, not as exhibiting beautiful parts, but as pre- 
senting one consummate whole, of which the per- 
fection arises from coherence and dependence, from 
relation and consistency. • Its po^^'Jer will be. weak- 
ened, and its energy dpjitroyed, if every caviller 
pulls out a pin, or obstructs a spuing with the pre- 
£timptUQus view oi being rnodelling the divine work 
.and making it go to his own mind. There must be 
no breaking this system into, portions of which Me 
are at liberty to choose one and reject another 
There is no separating the evidences from the doc- 
trines, the doctrines from the precepts, belief from 

obedience. 
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obedience, morality from piety, the love of onr 
neighbour from the love of God. If we allow Christ- 
ianity to be any thing, we must allow^ it to be every 
thinjr : if we allow the Divine Author to be indeed 
unto us ** wisdom and risrhteousness," he must be 
also ** sanctification and redemption." 

Christianity then is assuredly something more than 
a mere set of rules; and faith, though it never pre- 
tended to be the substitute for an useful life, is in- 
dispensibly necessary to its acceptance with God. 
The Gospel nevet offers to make religion supercede 
morality, but everywhere clearly proves that mo- 
rality is not the whole of religion. Piety is not 
only necessary as a meansj but is itself a most im- 
portant end. It is not only the best principle of 
moral conduct, but is an indispensible and absolute 
duty in itself. It is not only the highest motive to 
the practice of virtue, but is a prior obligation, and 
absolutely necessary, even when detached frpm its 
immediate influence on outward actions. Religion 
will stlrvive all the virtues of which it is the source ; 
for we shairbe living in the noblest exercises of piety 
when we shall have no objects on whiqh to exercise 
many human virtues. When there will be no distress 
to be relieved, no injuries to be forgiven, no evil 
habits to be subdued, 'there will be a Creator to be 
blessed and adored, a Redeemer to be loved and 
praised . 

To conclude, a real Christian is not such merely 
by habit, profession, or education ; ho is not a 
Christian in order to acquit his sponsors of the en- 
gagements they entered into in bis name ; but be is 
one who h^s embraced Christianity from a fconviction 
of its truth, and ap experience of it^ excelUhce. 
He is not only confident in matters of faith by evi- 
dences suggested to his understanding, or reasons 
which correspond to his enquiries ; but all these evi- 
dence 
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dences of truth, all these principles of goodness, are 
worked into his heart, and exhibit themselves in his 
practice. He sees so much of the body of the great 
truths and fundamental points of religion, that he 
has a satisfactory trust in those lesser branches which 
ramify to infinity from the parent stock ; though he 
may not individually and completely comprehend 
them all. He is so powerfully convinced of the ge- 
neral truth, and so deeply impressed by the general 
spirit of the Gospel, that he is not startled by every 
little difficulty, he is not staggered by every ** hard 
" saying." Those depths of mystery which surpass 
his understanding do not shake his faith, and this, 
not because he is credulous, and driven to take things 
upon trust, but because, knowing that his founda- 
tions are right, he sees how one truth of scripture 
supports another like the bearings of a geometrical 
building ; because Ke sees the aspect one doctrine 
has upon another ; because he sees the consistency of 
each with the rest, and the place, order, and rela- 
tion of all. The real Christian by no means rejects 
reason from his religion ; so far from it, he most 
carefully exercises it in furnishing his mind with all 
the evidences of its truth. But he does not stop here. 
Christianity furnishes him with a living principle of 
action, with the vital influences of the holy spirit, 
which, while it enlightens bis faculties, rectifies his 
will, turns his knowledge into practice, sanctifies his 
heart, changes his habits, and proves, that when 
faithfully received, the word of truth '* is life in- 
*' deed, and is spirit indeed !" 
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IN BEHALF OF THB 



FRENCH EMIGRANT CLERGY. 



If it be allowed that there may arise occasions so ex-^ 
traordinary, that all the lesser motives of delicacy 
ought to vanish before them ; it is presumed that the 
present emergency will be considered as presenting 
one of those occasions, and will in some measure jus- 
tify the hardiness of this address from a private indi- 
vidual, who, stimulated by the urgency of the case^ 
sacrifices inferior considerations to the ardent desire 
of raising further supplies towards relieving a distre^ 
as pressing as it is unexampled. 

We are informed by public advertisement, that 
the large sums already so liberally subscribed for the 
Eoaigrant Clergy are ^almost exhausted. Authentic 

informatica 
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information adds, that multitudes of distressed Ex- 
iles in the island, of Jersey, are on the point of want- 
ing bread. 

Very many to whom tbis address is made have al- 
ready contributed. O let them not be weary in well- 
doing \ I know that many are making generous exer* 
tions for the just and natural elaims of the widows 
and children of our own brave seamen and soldiers. 
Let it not be said, that the present is an interfering 
cTaim. Those to whoiD I write, have bread enough, 
and to spare. You, who fare sumptuously every day, 
and yet complain that you have little to bestow, let 
not this bounty be subtracted from another bounty, 
but subtract it rather from some superfluous ex- 
pence. 

The beneficent and right-minded want no ail- 
ments to be pressed upon them ; but it is not those 
alone whom I address; I write to persons of every 
description. Luxurious habits of living, which re- 
ally furnish the distressed with the fairest grounds 
for application, are too often urged by those who 
practice them as a motive for withholding assistance, 
and produced as a plea for having little to spare. Let 
her who indues such habits, andfleadssuchexcu- 
ses in consequence, reflect, that by retrenching one 
costly drsh from her abundant table, by cutting off 
the superfluities of one expensive desert, omitting 
vne evening's public amusement, she may furnish at 
least a week's subsistence to more than one person*, 
as liberally bred perhaps as herself, and who, in his 
own country, may have often tasted how much more 
hleslsed it is to give than to receive to a once af- 
fluent minister of rehgion, who has been long accus 
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tomed to bestow the necessaries he is now reduced to 
solicit. 

Even your young daughters, ivliom maternal pru- 
dence has not yet furnished with the means of bes- 
towing, may be cheaply taught the first rudiments 
of charity, together with an important lesson of fi9Co- 
nomy : they may be taught to sacrifice a feather, ^ 
set of ribbons, an expensive ornament, an idle diver^ 
sion. And if they are on this occasion instructed, 
that there is no true charity without self-denial, they 
will gain more than they are called upon to give z for 
the suppression of one luxury for a charitable pur- 
pose, is the exercise of two virtues, and this without 
any pecuniary ex;pence. — An indulgence is abridged 
and Christian charity is exerxiised- 

Let the sick and afflicted remember how dreadful 
it must be, to be exposed to the sufferings they feel 
without one of the alleviations which mitigate iheir 
affliction. How dreadful it is to be without comforts, 
ivithout necessaries, without a home, — without a 
country ! AVhile the gay and prosperous would do 
well to recollect, how suddenly and terribly those 
unhappy persons for whom we plead, were, by the 
surprising vicissitudes of life, thrown down from 
heights of gaiety and prosperity equal to what they 
are now enjoying. And let those who have husbands, 
fathers, sons, brothers, or friends, reflect on the un- 
certainties of war, and the revolution of human af- 
fairs. It is only by, imagining the possibility that 
those who are dear to us may be placed by the insto- 
bilitv of/ human events in the same calamitous cir- 
ctimstances, that we can obtain an adequate feeling 
of the woes we are called upon to commiserate. 

In a distress so wide and comprehensive as the pre- 
sent, many are prevented from giving by that popu> 
lar excuse- — *' That it is but a drop of water in the 
ocean." But let them reflect, that if all the indivi- 
dual 
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dual drops were withheld, there would be no ocean 
at all ; and the inability to give much ought not, on 
any occasion, to be converted into an excute for 
giving nothing. Even moderate circumstances need 
not plead an exemption. The industrious tradesman 
will not, even in 9. political view, be eventually a 
loser by his small contribution. The money now 
raised is neither carried out of our country, nor dissi- 
pated in luxuries, but returns again to the coromuni* 
ty ; returns to our shops and to our markets, to pro- 
cure the bare necessaries of life. 

Some have objected to the diflerence of religion of 
those for whom we solicit. Such an objection hardly 
deserves a serious answer. Surely if ,th§ superstiti* 
ous Tartar hopes to become possessed of the courage 
and talents of the enemy he slays, the Christian is 
not afraid of catching, or of propagating the error of 
the sufferer he relieves. — Christian charity is of no 
party. We plead not for their faith, but for their 
wants. But while we affirm that it is not for their 
popery but their poverty for which we solicit ; yet 
let the more scrupulous, who look for desert as well 
as distress in the objects of their bounty, bear in 
mind, that if these men could have sacrificed their 
conscience to their convenience, they had not now 
been in this country ; and if we wish for proselytes, 
who knows but it may be the first step towards their 
conversion, if we shew them, the purity of our religi- 
on, by the beneficence of our actions. , 

If you will permit me to press upon you such high 
motives, (and it were to be wished that in every action 
we were to be influenced only by the highest,) per- 
haps no act of bounty to which you may be called 
out, can ever come so immediately, and so literally 
under that solemn and affecting description, which 
will be recorded in the great day of account, — I was 
a stranger^ and ye took me in. 
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ThefolUming is an exact Translationfrom a SPEECH 
made in the National Convention at Paris, on Fri-- 
day the lUh of December 1792, in a Debate on the 
Subject of establishing Public Schools for the Edv^ 
cation of Youth, by Citizen Dupont, a Member of 
considerable Weight ; and as the Doctrines contain* 
ed in it were receivedjwilh unanimous Applause, ex^ 
cept from two or three of the Clergy, it may be 
fairly considered as an Exposition of the Creed of 
that Etdightened Assembly. Translated from Le 
Moniteur of Sunday the i6th of December 1792. 

W HAT ! Thrones are overturned ! Sceptres bro- 
ken ! Kings ej^pire ! And yet the altars of God re- 
main ! (Here there is a murmur from some Members ; 
and the Abb6 Ichon demands that the person speak- 
ing may be called to order.) Tyrants, in outrage 
to nature, continue to burn an impious incense on 
those altars ! (Some murmurs arise, but they are lost 
in the applauses from the majority of tl^e Assembly.) 
The thrones that have been reversed, have left these 
altars naked, unsupported, and tottering. A single 
breath of enlightened reason will now be sufficient 
to make them disappear ; and if humanity is under 
obligations to the French nation for the first of these 
benefits, the fall of Kings, can it be doubted but 
that the French people, now sovereign, will be wise 
enough, in like manner, to overthrow those altars 
and those Idols to which those Kings have hitherto 
made them subject ? Nature and Reason, these ouglit 
to be the gods of men ! These are my gods ! (Here 
the Abb6 Audrein cried out, " There is no bear- 
*^ ing this ;" and rushed out of the Assembly. — A 
Vol. IIL E e ' great 
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great laugh.) Admire nature — cultivate reason,-^ 
And you, Legislators, if you, desire that the French 
people should be happy, make baste to propagate 
these principles, and to teach them in your primary 
schools, instead of those fanatical principles wbieh 
have hitherto been taught. The tyranny of Kings 
was confined to make their people miserable in this 
life — ^but those other tyrants, the Priests, extend 
their dominion into another, of which they have no 
other idea than of eternal punishments ; a doctrine 
which some men have hitherto had the good nature 
to believe. But the moment of the catastrophe is 
cojne — all these prejudices must fall at the same time. 
We must destroy therrtj or they will destroy us, — For 
myself, I honestly avow to the Convention, lam an 
atheist I (Here there is some noise and tumult. But 
a great number of members cry out, ** What is that 
^* to us-«-yQU are an honest man !") But I defy a sin- 
gle individual, amongst the twenty-four millions of 
frenchmen, to make against me any well-grounded 
reproach. I doubt whether the Christians or the Ca- 
tholics, of which the last speaker, and those of his 
opinion, have been talking to us, can make the saipe 
challenge. — (Great applauses.) There is another 
consideration — Paris has had great losses. It has 
been deprived of the commerce of luxury ; of that 
factitious splendour which wj^s found at courts, and 
invited strangers hither. Well ! we must repair tliese 
losses. — Let me then represent to you the times, that 
are fast approaching, when our philosophers, whose 
names are celebrated throughout Europe, Petion, 
Syeyes, Condorcet, and others — surrounded in 
our Pantheon, as the Greek philosophers were at 
Athens, with a crowd of disciples coming from all 
parts of Europe, walking like the Peripatetics, and 
teaching — this man, the system of the universe, and 
developing the' progress of all hunian knowledge ; 

that, 
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tbat, porfectioning the social system, and shewing 
in our decree of the 17th of June 1789, the seeds of 
. the insurrections of the 14th of July, and the 10th 
of August, and of all those insurrections which are 
spreading with such rapidity throughout Europe — so 
that these ypung strangers, on their return to their 
respective countries, may spread the same lights, 
and may operate, for the happiness of mankind, simi- 
lar revolutions throughout; the world. 

(Numberless applauses arose, almost throughout 
the whole Assembly, and in the galleries.^ 
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REMARKS 



ON THB 



SPEECH OF M^. DUPONT, 



ON THE SUBJECTS OF 



RELIGION and FUBLIC EDUCATION. 



It is presumed that it may not be thought unseason- 
able at this critical time to offer to the public, and 
especially to the more religious part of it, a few 
slight observations, occasioned by the late famous 
speech of Mr. Dupont, which exhibits the confession 
of faith of a considerable Member of the French Na- 
tional Convention. Though the speech itself has 
been pretty generally read, yet it was thought ne- 
cessary to^prefix it to these remarks, lest such as have 
no already perused it, mighty from an honest reluc- 
tance to credit the existence of such principles, dis- 
pute its authenticity, and accuse the remarks, if un- 
accompanied by the speech, of a spirit of invective 
and unfair exaggeration. At the same time it must 
be confessed, that its impiety is so monstrous, that 
many goo4 men were of opinion it ought not to be 
made familiar to the minds of Englishmen ; for there 
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are crimes M^ith which even the imanrination should 
never come in contact, and which it is ahnost safer 
not to controvert than to detail. 

But as an ancient nation intoxicated their slaves, 
and then exposed them before their children, in or- 
der to increase their horror of intemperance ; so it is 
hoped that this piece of impiety may be placed in 
such a light befoi'e the eyes of the Christian reader, 
that, in proportion as his detestation is raised, his 
faith, instead of being shaken, will be only so much 
the more strengthened. 

This celebrated speech, though delivered in an as- 
sembly of politicians, is not on a question of politics, 
but on one as superior to all political considerations 
as the soul is to the body, as eternity is to time. The 
object of this oration is not to dethrone kings, but 
HIM by whom kings reign. It does not excite the 
cry of indignation in the orator that Louis the Six- 
teenth reigns, but that the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth. 

Nor is this the declaration of some obscure and 
anonymous person, but it is an exposition of the creed 
of a public leader. It is not a sentiment hinted in a 
journal, hazarded in a pamphlet, or thrown out at a 
disputing club ; but it is the implied faith of the ru- 
lers of a great nation. 

Little notice would h^ve been due to this famous 
speech, if it had conveyed the sentiments of only o)ie 
vain orator } but it should be observed, that it was 
heard, received, applauded^ with two or three ex- 
ceptions only — ^a fact, which you, who have scarce- 
ly believed in the existence of atheism, will hardly 
credit, and which, for the honour of the eigliteenth 
century, it is hoped that our posterity will reject as 
totally incredible. 

A love of liberty, generous in its principle, inclines 
some well meaning but mistaken men still to favour 

the 
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the proceedings of the National Convention of 
France. They do not yet perceive thjt the licen- 
tious wildness which has been excited in that coun- 
try, is destructive of all true happiness, and no more 
^ resembles liberty, than the tumultuous joys of the 
drunkard resemble the chearfulness of a sober and 
well-regulated mind. 

To those who do not know of what strange incon- 
sistencies man is made up ; who have not considered 
how some persons, hating at first been hastily and 
heedlessly drawn in as approvers, by a sort of natural 
progression, soon become principals : — to those who 
have never observed by what a variety of strange 
associations in the mind, opinions that seem the most 
irreconcilable meet at some unsuspected turning., and 
come to be united in the same man ; — to all such it 
may appear quite incredible, that well-meaning and 
even pious people should continue to applaud the 
principles of a set of irien who have pubhcly made 
known their mtention of abolishing. Christianity, as 
far as the demolition of altars, priests, temples, and 
institutions, can abolish it. As to the religion itself, 
this also they may traduce and reject, but we 
know, from the comfortable promise of an autho- 
rity still sacred in this country at least, that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Let me not be misunderstood by those to whom 
these slight remarks are principally addressed ; by 
that class of well intentioned but ill-judging people, 
who favour at least, if they do not adopt, the pre- 
Viiiling sentiments of the new Republic. You are 
not here accused of being the wilful abettors of in- 
fidelity. God forbid ! " we are persuaded bettei^ 
** things of you, and things which accompany sal-^ 
'' vation." But this ignis fatuus of liberty and uni- 
versal brotherhood, which the French are madly 
pursuing, with the insignia of freedom in one hand^ 
and the bloodv bavonet in the other, has bewitched 

Tour 
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your senses, is misleading your steps, and betraying 
you to ruin.% You are gazing at a meteor raised by 
the vapours of vanity, which these wild and infatua- 
ted wanderers are pursuing to their destruction ; and 
though for a moment yon mistake it for a heaven- 
born light, which leads to the perfection of human 
freedom, you wiU, should you join in the mad pur- 
suit, soon discover that it will conduct you over 
dreary wilds and sinking bogs, only to 'plunge yoa 
in deep and inevitable destruction. 

Much, very much is to be said in vindication of 
your favouring in the first instance their poHtical 
projects. The cause they took in hand seemed to be 
the great cause of human kind. Its very name in- 
sured its popularity. What English heart did not 
exult at the demolition of the Bastile ? What lover 
of his species did not triumph in the warm hope, 
that one of the finest countries in the world would 
soon be one of the most free ? Popery and despo- 
tism, though chained by the gentle influence of 
Louis the Sixteenth, had actually slain their thou- 
sands. Little was it then imagined, that anarchy 
arid atheism, the monsters who were about to suc- 
ceed them, would soon slay their ten thousands. 
If we cannot regret the defeat of the two former 
tyrants, what must they be who can triumph in the 
mischiefs of the two latter ? Who, I say, that had 
a head to reason, or a heart to fee), did not glow 
with the hope, that from the ruins of tyranny, and 
the rubbish of popery, a beautiful and finely framed 
edifice would in time have been constructed, and 
that ours woulcj not have been the only country in 
which the patriot's fair idea of well-understood liber- 
ty, the politician's view of a perfect Constitution, 
together with the establishment of a pure and rea- 
sonable, a sublime and reatified Christianity,, might 
be realized ? 

But, 
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But, alas! it frequently happens that the wise and 
good are not the most adventurous in attacking the 
mischiefs which they arej the first to perceive and la- 
ment. With a timidity in some respects viituous, 
they fear attempting any thing which may possibly 
aggravate the evils they deplore, or put to hazard 
the blessings they ah*eady enjoy. They dread pluck- 
ing up the wheat with the tares, and are rather apt, 
with a spirit of hopeless resignation, 

** To bear the ill < tiiey have, 
** Than Aj to others that they know not a£.** 

While sober-minded and considerate men, there- 
fore, sat mourning • over this complicated mass of 
error, and waited till God, in his own good time^ 
should open the blind eyes ; the vast scheme of re- 
formation was left to that set of rash and presump- 
tuous adventurers, who are generally watching how 
they may convert public grievances to their own 
personal account. It was undertaken, not upon tlie 
broad basis of a wise and well-digested scheme, of 
which all the paits should contribute to the perfec- 
tion of one consistent whole: it was carried on, not 
by those steady measures, founded on rational deli- 
beration, which are calculated to accomplish so im- 
portant an end ; not with a temperance which indi- 
cated a sober love of law, or a sacred regard for re- 
ligion ; but with the most extravagant lust of power. 
With the most inordinate vanity which perhaps ever 
instigated human measures — a lust ot power which 
threatens to extend its desolating influence over the 
whole globe ; — a vanity of the same destructive spe- 
cies with that which stimulated the celebrated incen- 
diary of Ephesus, who being weary of liis native 
obscurity and insignificance, and preferring infamy 
to oblivio^i, could contrive no other road to iknieand 
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itnnnortality, than that of setting (ire to the exquisite 
Temple of Diana. He was remembered indeed, as 
]>e desired to be, but it was only to be execrated ; 
while the sevtenth' wonder of the world lay prostrate 
tlirongh his crime. 

But too often that darini; boldness which excites 
admiration, is not energy, is not virtue, is not ge- 
iHus. It is blindncKS in the judgment, is Tanity in 
the heart. Strong and unprecedented measures, 
plans instantaneously conceived, and as rapidly ex- 
ecuted, argue, not ability, but arrogance. A mind 
continually driven out in quest of presumptuous no- 
velties, is commonly a mind void of real resources 
within, and incapable of profiting from obser^-atlon 
without. Sure principles cannot be ascertained with- 
out experiment, and experiment requires more time 
than the sanguine can spare, and more patience than 
the vain possess. In the crude speculations of those 
rash reformists, few obstructions occur. It is like 
taking a journey, not on a road, but on a map. 
DiSicuhies are unseen, or are kept in the back- 
ground. Impossibilities are smothered, or rather 
they are not sulTered to be born. Nothing is felt but 
the ardour of enterprize, nothing is seen but the 
certainty of success. Whereas if difficuhics grow 
out of sober experiment, the disappointments attend- 
ing them generate humihty ; the failures inseparable 
from the best concerted human undertakings, serve 
at once to multiply resources, and to excite self- 
distrust; while ideal projectors, and 'actual demo- 
lishcrs, are the most conceited of mortals. It never 
occurs to them that those defects of old institutions, 
oil wlucli ihey frame their objections, are equally 
palpaljic to all other men. It never occurs to tliem 
that phrcn/y can demolish faster than wisdom can 
build; that pulling down the strongest edifice is far 
more easy than tlie construction of the meanest ; that 
the 
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the most ignorant labourer is competent to the one, 
while for the other the skill of the architect ; and the 
patient industry of the workman must unite. That 
a sound judgment will profit by the errors of out 
predecessors, as well as by their exceUences. That 
there is a retrospective wisdom to which much of our 
prospective wisdom owes it birth ; and that after all, 
neither the perfection pretended to, nor the pride 
which accompanies the pretension, ** is made for 
« man." 

It is the sanie over-ruling vanity which operates 
in their politics, and in their religion, which makes 
Kersaint* boast of carrying his destructive projects 
from the Tagus to the Brazils, and from Mexico to 
the shores of the Ganges ; which makes him menace 
to outstrip the enterprizes of the most extravagant 
hero of romance, and almost undertake with the 
marvellous celerity of the nimble footed Puck, 

*' To put a girdle round about the earth 
** In forty minutes*" 

It is the same vanity, still the master-passion in 
the bosom of a Frenchman, which leads Dupont 
and Manuel to undertake in their orations to abolish 
the Sabbath, to exterminate ^he priesthood, to erect 
a pantheon for the world, to restor^ the peripatetic 
philosophy, and in short to reviye every thing of 
ancient Greece, except the pure taste, the profound 
wisd6m, the love of virtue, the veneration of the 
laws, and that high degree of reverence which even 
virtuous Pascans professed for the deitv. 

It is the same spirit of novelty, and the same hos- 
tility to established opinions, which dictated the 
preposterous and impious doctrine that death is' an 
eternal sleep. The Prophets and Apostles assert the 
contrary. David expressly^ says, " when I awak^ 

up, 

* See Iijs Speech, enumerating their intended projects. 
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" tp after thy likeness I shall be satisfied ;" im- 
plying, that our true life will begin at our departure 
out of this world. The destruction or dissolution of 
the body will be the revival, not the death, of the 
soul.— It is to the living the Apostle says, " awake 
" thou that skepesty and arise from the dead, and 
" Christ shall give thee light.'* 

It is surely to be charged to the inadequate and 
wretched hands into which the work of reformation 
fell, and not to the- impossibility of amending the 
civil and religious institutions of France, that all has 
succeeded so ill. It cannot be denied perhaps that 
a reforming spirit was wanted in that country ; their 
government was not more despotic, than their church 
was superstitious and corrupt. 

But though this is readily granted, and though it 
may be unfair to blame those who in th& jirsi outset 
of the French Revolution, rejoiced even on religious 
motives ; yet it is as^nishing, how any pious per- 
son, even with all the blinding power of prejudice, 
can think without horror of the present state of 
France. It is no Ifcss wonderful how any rational 
man could, even in the beginning of the Revolution 
transfer that reasoning, however just it might be, 
•when applied to France, to the case of England. 
For ^<'hat can be me«j unreasonable, than to draw 
from different, and eve» opposite premises, the san>e 
conclusion ? iMust a revolution be equally necessary 
in the case of two sorts of Government, and two 
sorts of Religion, which are the very reverse of each 
other? — opposite in their genius, unlike in their 
fundamental principles, and completely different in 
each of their component parts. 

That despotism, priestcraft, intolerance, and su- 
perstition, are terrible evils, no candid Christian it 
is presumed will deny ; but, blessed be God, though 
ilicse miiCuiefij are not yet cntirclv banished from 
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the face of the earth, they have scarcely any ex- 
istence in this happy country. 
To guard against a real danger, and to cure actual 
^ abuses, of which the existence has been first plainly 
proved, by the Application of a suitable remedy, re- 
quires diligence as well as courage ; observation as 
well as genius ; patience and temperance as well as 
zeal and spirit. It tequires the union of that clear 
head and sound heart which constitute the true pa- 
triot. But to conjure up fancied evils, or even great- 
ly to aggravate real ones, and then to exhaust our 
labour in combating them, is the characteristic of a 
distempered imagination and an ill-governed spirit. 

Romantic crusades, the ordeal trial, drowning of 
witches, the torture, and the inquisition, have been 
justly reprobated as the foulest stains of the respec- 
tive periods in which, to the disgrace of human rea- 
son, they existed ; but would any man be rationally 
employed, who should stand up gravely to declaim 
against these as the predominating mischiefs of the 
present century ? Even the whimsical Knight of La 
Manqha himself, would not fight windmills that were 
pulled down ; yet I will venture to say, that the 
above-named evils are at present little more chime- 
rical than some of t^ose now so bitterly complained 
of among us. It is not as Dry({en said, when one 
of his works w^s unmercifully abused, that the piece 
has not faults enough in it, but the critics have not 
bad the wit to fix upon the right ones. 

it is allowed that, as a Nation, we do not want 
faults; but our political critics err in the objepts of 

their censure^ , They ^ay little of those real and 
pressing evils resulting from our own corruption, of 
that depravity which constitutes the actual miseries 
of life ; while they gloomily speculate upon a thou- 
sand imaginarj^ political grievances, and fancy that 
the reformation of our rulers and our legislators is 

all 
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all that is wanting to make us a happy people. 

Alas! 

How smalTy of all that human hearts eadnre. 
That party which King) or Laws can cause, or core. 

The principles of just and equitable government 
were, perhaps, never more fully established, nor was 
public justice ever more exactly administered. Pure 
and undefiled religion was never laid more open to 
all, than at this day. I wish I could say we were a 
religious people ; but this at least may be safely as- 
serted, that the great truths of religion were never 
better understood ; that Qiristianity was never more 
completely stripped from all its incumbrances, and 
disguises or move thoroughly purged from human in- 
fusions, and from >vhatever is debasing in human in- 
stitutions, than it is at this day in this country. 

In v?iin we look around us to discover the ravages 
of rehgious tyranny, or the triumphs of priestcraft 
or superstition. Who attempts to impose any yoke 
upon our reason? Who seeks to put any blind on 
the eyes of the roost illiterate? Who fettei's the 
judgment or enslaves the conscience of the meanest 
of our Protestant brethren ? Nay, such is the power 
of pure Christianity, that genuine Christianity which 
is exhibited in our liturgy to enlighten the under- 
standing, as well as to reform the heart, and such 
are the advantages which the most abJQct in this 
country possess for enjoying its privileges, that the 
poorest peasant among us, if he be as religious a,^ 
multitudes of his station reallv arc, has clearer ideas 
of God and his own soul, purer notions of that true 
liberty wherewith Christ has made him free, than 
the mere disputer of this world, though he possess 
every splendid advantage which education, wisdom, 
M. genius can bestow.^ I am not spe^uiig either 

of 
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xjlf 3. perfect form of Government, or 3, perfect Church 
Establishment, because I am speaking of Institutions 
which arre human ; and the very idea of their being 
human, involves also the idea of imperfection. But 
I am speaking of the best constituted Government^ 
and the best constituted National Church with which 
the history of mankind is yet acquainted. Time, 
that silent instructor, and experience, that great 
rectifier of the judgment, will more and more dis- 
cover to us what is wanting to the perfection of both« 
And if we may trust to the active genius of Christ- 
ian Liberty, and to that liberal and candid spirit which 
is the characteristic of the ^ge we live in, there is 
Jittle doubt but thg,t a temperate and well-regulated 
zeal will, at a convenient season, correct whatsoever 
^ound policy shaU suggest as wise ^nd expedient to 
be corrected^ 

If there are errors in the Church, and it does tiot 
perhaps require the sharp-sighted ness of a keen op^ 
poser to discover that there are, there is at least noi 
thing like fierce intolerance, or spiritual usurpation^ 
A fiery zeal and an uncharitable bigotry might have . 
furnished matter for a well deserved ecclesiastical 
philippic in other tiipes; but thanks to the temper of 
t'le present dj^y, unless we conjure up a spirit of re- 
ligious chivalry, and sally forth in quest of imagina- 
ry evils, wp^shall not apprehend any danger from per* 
secution or enthusiasm. If grievances there are, 
they do not appear to be those which result from po- 
Jemic pride and rigid bigotry, but are of a kind far 
different. 

If the warm sun of prosperity has unhappily pro- 
duced its too common effect, in relaxino; the vijrour 
of religious exertion ; if, in too many instances, se- 
curity has engendered sloth^ and affluence produced 
dissipation; let us implore the Divine grace, that 
thp present alarming crisis may rouse the cfireless, 

and 
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snd quickep the supine ; that our pastors may h6 
conrinced that the Church has less to fear from ex- 
ternal violence, than from internal decay ; nay, that 
cren the violence of attack is often really beneficial, 
by exciting that activity ^hich enables us to repel 
danger, and that increase of diligence is the truest 
recession of strength. May they be convinced that 
the love of power, with which their enemies perhaps 
unjustly accuse them, is not more fatal than the love 
of pleasure : that no stoutness of orthodoxy in opi- 
nion can atone for a too close assimilation with the 
manners of the world ; that heresy without, is less 
to be dreaded than indifference from within f that 
the most regular clerical education, the roost scru- 
pulous attention to forms, and even the strictest 
conformity to the -established discipline and opinions 
of the Church, will avail but little to the enlarge-* 
ment of Christ's kingdom, without a strict spirit of 
personal watchfulness, habitual self-^nial, and la- 
borious exertion. 

Though it is not here intended to animadvert on 
any political complaint which is not in some sort 
connected with religion ; yet it is presumed it may 
not be quite fqreign to the present purpose to re- 
mark, that among the reigning complaints against 
our civil adniinistration, the most plausible seems to. 
be that excited by the sopposed. danger of an inva- 
sion of the liberty of the press. Were this appre-* 
hension well-founded, we should indeed be threat- 
ened bv one of the most jr^evous njisfortunes that 
can befal a free country. The liberty of the press 
is not only a most noble privilege itself, but' the 
guardian of all our other liberties and privileges, and, 
notwithstanding the abuse which has lately bpen made 
of this valuable possession, yet every man of a sound 
unprejudiced mind is well aware that true liberty of 
every kmd is scarcdV' inferior in importance to any 

object 
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object for which human activity can contend. Nay, 
the very abuse of a good, often makes us more sen- 
sible of the value of thp good itself. Fair and well- 
proportioned Freedom will ever retain all her native 
beauty to a judicious eye, nor will the genuine 
loveliness of her form be the less prized for our ha*/ 
ving laiely contemplated the distorted features and 
false colouring of her caricature, as presented to us 
by the daubing hand of Gallic patriots. 

But highly as the. freedom of the press ought to be 
valued, would it really be so very heavy a misfortune, 

. if corrupt and inflaming publicatiolis, calculated to 
destroy that virtue whjch every good man is anxious 
to preserve, that peace which every honest man is 
. struggling to secure, should, just at this alarming 
period, be somewhat difficult to be obtained? 
Would it be so very grievous a national calamity, 
if the crooked progeny of treason .and blasphemy 
should find it a little inconvenient to venture forth 
from their lurking-holes, and range abroad in open 
day? Is the cheapness of poison, or the facility with 
which it may be obtained, to be reckoned among 
the real advantages of medicinal repositories ? And 
can the easiness of access (Q seditious or atheistical 
writings, be seriotisly numbered among the substan^ 
tial blessings of any country ? Would France, at 
this day, have had much solid cause of regret, if 
most of the writings of Voltaire^ Rousseau, and 
d'Alembert, (the prolific seed of their wide-spread^ 
ing tree,) had found more diflficulty in getting into 
the world, or been less profusely circulated when in 
it ? And tnight not England at this moment have 
been just as happy in her ignorance, if the famous ora- 

. tionsof Citizen Dupont and CitizeiiManuel had been 
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confined to their own enlightened and philosophical 
countries*? 

To return to these orations:— We have too often, 
iti our own nation, seen and deploi^ed the mischieis 
of irreligion, arising incidentally from a neglected 
or ^ an abused education. But what mischiefs will 
not irreligion produce, when, in the prl^ected 
schools of France, as announced to us by the two 
metaphysical legislators above mentioned, impiety 
shall be taught by system ? When out of the mouths 
of bflbes and sucklings ,the monstrous opinions, ex- 
hibited by Dupont and Manual, shall be perfected? 
When the fruits of atheism, dropping from their 
newly-planted tree of liberty, shaD pollute the very 
fountains of knowledsre? When education, beinof 
poisoned in all her springs, the rising generation will 
be' taught to look on atheism as decorous, and Chris* 

, • £xtraff frcm MwJ, ManutVt Letter to the National Qmventior^ 

dated January 26, 1793. 

*' The priests of a republic are its magistrates, tiie law its gospel.^* 
What missioa can be more august than that of the instructors of youth> who 
having theqnselves escaped from the hereditary prejudice of all sects, point 
Out to the human race their inalienable rights, founded upon that sublime 
visdom which pervades all nature. Religious faith, impressed on the mind 
of an infant seven years old, wiH lead to perfect slavery^ ibr dogmas at chat 

^ age are only arbitrary commands. Ah ! what is b<dief, without e'xamina- 
iioTif without conviction? It renders oien either melancholy or mad^ 
&c. 

*' I/Cglslators ! Virtue wants neither temples nor synagogues. It is 
not from priests we learn to do good or noble actions. No religion must 
fte taught in schools which are to be national ones. To |n-escribe one^ 

, would be,to prefer it to all others. There hi stoty must speak of secrr, 
as she speaks of other events It would become your wisdom, ptrhaps, 
to order that the pupils of the republic should not enter the temples before 
the age of seventeen. Reason fnust not be taken by surprise, &c» Hftrd- 
iy V^erechlKrcn bom before they fell into the hands of priests, who first 
blinded their eyes, and then delivered them over to kings. Wherever kings 
cease to govern, priests must cease to educate.** 
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tianity as eccentric ? Whet* atheism shall he con- 
sidered as a proof of accomplised breeding, and 
religion as the staaip of a vulgar education ? When 
the regular course of obedience to masters and tutors 
Trill consist in renouncing the hope ^of everlasting 
happinesjs, and in deriding the idea of future punish* 
ment?* When every man and every child, in con* 
formity with the principles professed in the Conven* 
tion, shall prest«ie to say with his tongue, what 
hitherto even ' tlie fool has only dared to say in hia 
heart, That there is- no God^. 

Christianity, which involves the whole duty of 
man, divides that duty into two portions,— rthe love' 
of God, and the love of our neighbour. Now, as 
these two principles have their being from the same 
source* and derive their vitaHty from their union ; 
so impiety furnishes the direct converse, — Thui 
Atheism which destroys all belief in, and of coQrse 
cuts off all love of, and communion with God, dis- 
qualifies for the due performance of the duties of 
civil and social life. There is, in its way, the same 
consistency, agreement, and uniformity,' between 
the principles which constitute an infidel and a bad 
member of society, as there is between giving ** glo- 
" ry to CJbd in the highest,^' and exercising " peace 
** and good will to men/* 

* It IS a remarkable circumstance) that though the French are continue 
ally binding themselves by oaths, they have not mentioned the name of 
Cod in any oath which has been invented since the revolution. It may 
also appear curious lx> the English reader, that though in almott aH the 
addresses of congratulation^ which were sent by the associated dubs from 
this country to the National Convention, the success of the French armt 
was in part ascribed to Divine Providence, yet in none of the answers was 
the least notice ever taken of this. Ami to shew how the same spirit 
spreads itself among every description of men in France, their Admiral 
J^atouche, after having describe^ the dangers to which his ship was exposed 
jn a storm, says, we owe our exifitenee to the tutelary Gemui. wkkA wateJiti 
Tver the deUlny of the French re/ul/ic, ard thf 4tffndtr% of likfrty and 
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My ftllow Christians ! This is not a strife of 
words ;, this is not a controversy about opinions of 
comparatively small importance, such, as you have 
been accustomed at home to hear even good men 
dispute upon, when pethaps they would have acted 
a more wise and amiable part had they remained si- 
lent, sacrificing their mutual differences on the altar 
of Christian charity : But this bold renunciation of 
the first great fundamental article of faith, this da- 
ring rejection of the Supreme Creator and 'Ruler of 
the' World, is laying the axe and striking with a 
vigorous stroke at the root of all human happiness. 
It is tearing up the very foundation of human hope^ 
and extirpating every true principle of human excel- 
lence. It is ailnihilating the very existence of virtue^ 
by annihilating its motives> its sanctions, its obliga-^ 
tions, its object, and its end; 

That atheism will be the favoured and. the populaf 
tenet in France seems highly probable ; whilst in that 
wild tontempt of all religion^ which has lately had 
the arrogance to call itself toleration, it is, not im- 
probable that Christianity itself may be tolerated in 
that country^ as a sect not persecuted perhaps, but 
derided* .It isj however, far from clear, that this 
will be the case, if the new doctrines should become 
generally prevalent. Atheists are not without their 
bigotry ; they too have their spirit of exclusion and 
monopoly in a degree not inferior to the most super-^ 
stitibils monks. And that Very spirit of intolerance 
which is now so much the object of their invective, 
would probably be no less the rule of their practice, 
if their will should ever be backed by ppwer* It is 
true that Voltaire and the other great Apostles of 
infidelity have employed all the acuteness of their wit 
to convince us that iiTeligion never persecuteSi To 
prove this, every art of false citation, partial extract, 
suppressed evidence, and gross misrepresentation^ 

has 
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has been p\it in practice. But if this \insupported 
assertion were true, then Polycarp, Ignatius, Justin » 
Cyprian, and Basil, did not suffer for the faith once 
delivered to the Saints, Then the famous Christian 
apologists, rhost of them learned converts from the 
pagan philosophy, idly employed their zeal to abate 
a clamour which did not exist, and to propitiate 
emperors who did not persecute. Then Tacitus, 
Trajan, PUny, and Julian, those bitter enemies to 
Christianity, are suborned witnesses on her side. 
Then Ecclesiastical History is a seriesi of falsehoods^ 
and the Book of Martyrs a legend of romance*. 

That one extravagant mischief should produce its 
opposite, is agreeable to the ordinary course of hu- 
man events. That to the credulity of a dark and 
superstitious religion, a wjioton contempt of all de« 
cency, and ^^ ui\^ridled prophaneness, should sue* 
ceedi th^t to a government absolutely despotic, an 
litter abhorrence of all restraint and subordination 
(Should follow, though it is deplorable, yet it is not 
strange. The human mind, in flying from the ex- 
treme verge of one error, seldoni stops till she has 
reached th^ opposite extremity. She generally pas- 
ses by with a lofty disdain the obvious truth ^whigh 
Jies directly in her road, and which is indeed com- 
monly to be found in the mid-way, between the er- 
tor she is flying from, and the error she is pursu- 

Is it a breach of Christian charity to conclude, 
frorai a view of the present state of the French, tliat 
since that deluded people have given up Gop, God, 
by a righteous retribution, seems tb have renounced 

• It may be objected here, that this h not applicable to the state of 
France ; for that the Roman Emperors were not atheists or deists, but 
polytheists, with an established reli^on. To this it may be answered, 
that modern infideh not only deny the ten pagan persecutions, but sicru&e 
Christianity of being the only persecuting religion j and affirm, that only 
those who refuse to embrace It discover a spirit of toleration. 

' them 
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them (ot a time, and to have given them over ta 
their own hearts'' lusts, to work iniquity with gree* 
diiiess ? If such is their present career what is hkeiy 
to be their appointed end? How fearfully applica* 
ble to them seems that awful denunciation acrainst 
an ancient, offending people — " The Lord shall 
^^ smite thee with madnness, and blindness, and as* 
*' tonishnient of heart!" 

It is no part of the present design to enter into a 
detail of their political conduct; but I cannot omit 
to remark, that the- very man in their long list of 
kings, who seemed best to have deserved their as- 
sumed appellation of most Christian, was also most 
favourable to their acquisition of liberty*: his mo- 
deration and humanity facilitated their plans, and 
increased their power, which, with unparalleled in- 
gratitude, they employed to degrade his person and 
character in the eyes of mankind, by the blackest 
and mQst detestable arts, and at length to terminate 
his calamities by a crime which has excited the grief 
and indignation of all EUrope* 

On the trial and murder of that most unfortunate 
kijig, and on the inhuman proceedings which ac- 
companied them, I shall purposely avoid dwelling, 
for it is not the desicjn of these remarks to excite the 
passions. I will only say, that so monstrous has 
been the inversion of all order, law, humanity, 
justice, received opinion, good faith, and religion, 
that the conduct of his bloody executioners seems to 
have exhibited the most scrupulous conformity with 
the princip^s announced in the speeches we have 
been considering. In this one instance we must not 
call the French an inconsequent people. Savage 
brutality, rapine, treason, and murder have been 

* Of this the French themselyes vrere so well persuaded, th^t the title 
of RestQrnteur de la Llberte Franpisc^ was soleinnJy given to Louis 
XVIth by the Constituent A?semlly, 

the 
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the noxious fruit gathered from these thoras ; the 
baneful produce of these thistles. An qyerturn of 
^11 morals has been the well-proportioned offspring 
of a subversion of all principle. 

But, notwithstanding the consistency, in this in- 
stance, between cause and consequence; so new and 
surprising have been the turns in their extraordinary 
projects, that to foretel whai their next enterprise 
>vould be from what their last has been, has long 
baffled all calculation, has loi>g bid defiance to all 
conjecture. Analogy from histt>ry, the study of 
past events, and an investigation of present princi- 
ples and passions; judgment, memory, comjp^rison, 
combitiation, and deduction, afford human sagacity 
but very slender assistance in its endeavours to de- 
velope their future plans. We have not even the 
data of consistent wickedness on Mhich to build ra** 
tional conclusions. Their crimes, though visibly 
connected by uniform depravity, are yet so sur- 
prisingly diversified by interfering absurdities, as to 
furnish no ground on which reasonable argument can 
• be founded. Nay, such is their incredible eccen- 
tricity, that it is hardly extravagant toaffirm, that im- 
probability is become rather an additional reason for 
expecting any given event to take place. 

But let us, in this yet happy country, learn at 
least one great and important truth, from the errors 
of this distracted people. Their conduct has awfully 
illustrated a position, which is not the less found for 
having been often controverted, That no degree of 
wit and learning, no progress in commerce, no ad- 
vances in the knowledge of nature, or in the embel- 
lishments of art, can ever thoroughly tama that 
savage^ the natural human hea^t^ without religion. 
The arts of social life may give sweetness to manners, 
and grace to language, atid induce, in some degree, 
a respect for justice, truth, and humanity ; but at- 
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tainments derived from such inferior causes are no 
more, than the semblance and the shadow of th^ 
qualities derived from pure Christianity. Varnish 
is an extraneous ornament, but true polish is a proof 
of the solidity of the body on whose surface it is 
produced. It depends greatly on the nature of the 
substance, is not siuperinduced by accidental causes, 
but in a good measure proceeds from internal sound* 
ness. 

The poets of that classic country, whose style, 
sentiments, manners, and religion the French so ef- 
fectually labour to imitate, have left keen and biting 
satire on the Roman vices. Against the late pro- 
ceedings in France, no satirist need employ his pen ; 
that of the historian will be quite suflScient. Truth 
will be the severest satire ; Fact will put &ble out of 
countenance ; and the crimes which are usually held 
up to our abhorrence, and are rejected for their ex- 
aggeration in works of invention, will be regarded 
as flat and feeble by those who shall peruse the 
records of the tenth of August, of the second and 
third of September, and of the twenty-first of January. 

If the same astonishing degeneracy in taste, 
principle, and practice, should ever come to flourish 
among tiSj Britain may still live to exult in the deso- 
lation of her cities, and in the destruction of her 
finest monuments of art ; she may triumph m the 
peopling of the fortresses of her ^rooks and her 
forests; may exult in being once more restored to 
that glorious state of liberty and eqivaUiy^ when all 
subsisted by rapine and the chaoe ; when all, O 
enviable privilege ! were Equally savage, equally 
indigent, and equally naked ; her sons naay extol it 
as the restoration of Iseason, the triumph of nature, 
^nd the consummation of liberty, that they are 
again brought to feed on acorns, instead of bread ! 
Groves of consecrated misletoe may happily sud 

ceed 
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«ced to useless corn fields; and Thor and Woden 
may hope once more to be invested with all their 
bloody honours. 

Let not any serious readers feel indignation, as 
if pains were ungenerously taken to involve their 
religious with their political opiinions. Far be it 
from me to wound, unnecessarily, the feelings of 
people, many of whom are truly estimable : but it 
is much to be suspected, that certain opinions in 
politics have a tendency to lead to certain opinions 
in religion. Where so much is at stake, they will do 
well to keep their consciences tender, in order to 
which they should try to keep their discernment 
acute. They will do well to observe, that the same 
restless spirit of innovation is busily operating under 
various, though seemingly unponnected forms; to 
observe, th^t the s^tme impatience of restraint, the 
same contempt of order, peace, and subordination, 
ivhich niakes men bad citizens, makes them ball 
Christians ; and that to this secret, but almost infal- 
lible connexion between religious and political sen« 
timent, 4pes Franipe owe her present unparalleled 
anarchy and impiety. 

There are doubtless in that unhappy country 
multitude^ of virtuous and reasonable men, who 
rather silently acquiesce in the authority of their 
present turbulent government, than embrace its 
principles or promote its projects from tlic sober con- 
viction of their own* judgment. These, together 
with those couscientious exiles whom this n^tiqn sp 
honourably protects, may yet live to rejoice in the 
restorjition of true liberty and soli^ pe^ice to their 
|iative country, when light an4 order shall spring 
from the present d^irkuess ?ind confuj^ion, ^ntl the 
reic^n of phaos shall be no more. 

May I be permitted a short digression on the sub- 
ject of the conduct of Great Britain to these exiles ? 

Ic 
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II shall only be to remwrky that all the boasted cof^- 
qoests of our Edwards and our Henrys over tbe 

French nation, do not confer $ach substantia} glory on 
oar oxrn country , asshederh-esfrom having received , 
protected, and supported, among insiumcrable xnul* 
titudes of our sufferers, at a time and under eircum-^ 
stances so peculiarly disadvantageous to heraelfy 
tkree thousand priests y of a natioi> habitually her ene- 
my, and of a religion intolerant and. hostile to her 
own. This is the solid triumph of true Christianity ; 
and it is worth remarking, that the deeds which po- 
ets and historians cdebrate as rare and splendid ac« 
lions ; 'which they recoxxi, as sublime instances (^ 
greatness of soul, in the heroes of the Pagan world, 
&re but the ordinary and habitual virtues which oc- 
cur in the common course of action amonor Christi- 
ans ; quietly performed without effort or exertion, 
and ^'\X\\ no view to renown or reward ; but result- 
ing naturally and consequently from tbe religion to 
which they belong. 

So predominating is tbe power of an example we 
have once admired, and set up as a standard of imi-. 
tation, and so fascinating has been the ascendancy 
of the Convention over the minds of those whose ap- 
probation of French politics commenced in the ear- 
lier periods of the Revolution, that it extends to the 
most trivial circumstances. I caniiot forbear to no- 
tice this in an instance which, though inconsiderable 
in itself, yet ceases to be so when we view it in tbe 
light of a prevailing symptom of the reigning dis* 
ease. ^ 

While the fantastic phraseology of the new Re- 
public is such, as to be almost as disgusting to sound 
taste, as their doctrines are to sound morals, it is 
curious to observe how deeply tKe addresses, whicb 
have been sent to it from the Clubs * in this country, 

• Sec the Collection of Addresses from England. 

have 
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h^te, been infected with it, as'^far at least as phrases 
tand terms are object? of imitation. In the more 
leading points it is but justice to the French Conren* 
tion to confess, that they are hitherto without rivab 
and without imitators ; for who can aspire to emu- 
late that compound of anaurchy and atheism which 
in their debates is mixed up with the pedantry of a 
'ficfaooi'4)oy, the jai*gon of a cabal, and the vulgarity 
-and ili-breeding of -a Mob ? One instance of the pre- 
vailing cant may suiEce, where an hundred might 
'be adduced ; and it is not the most exceptionable. — 
To demolish every existing law and establishment ; 
todestroy the fortunes and ruin the principles of 
every country into which they arc carrying their 
^estroictive ai*ms and their frantic doctrines. ; to un- 
tie or cut asunder every bond which hc^lds society 
together; to impose their own arbitrary shackles 
where they succeed, and to demolish every thing 
where they fail. This desolating system, by a most 
unaccountable perversion of language, they'' are 
pleased to call by the endearing r\SLm^\oi fraternu 
zatmi ; and fraternization is one of the favourite 
terms which their admirers in this country have 
adopted. Little would a simple stranger, uninitiated 
in this new and surprising dialect, uninstructed by. 
tlie political Lexicographers (5f modern France, ima- 
gine that the peaceful terms of fellow citizen and of 
brother Ji the winning offer oi freedom and happiness^ 
and the warm embrace of fraternity y were only 
ivatch-words by which they, in effect, 

« 

I Cry havocy 

And let slip the dogs of war* 

In numberless other instances, the fashionable 
Janguage of France at this day would lie as unintel- 
iigible to the correct writers of the age of Louis the 

XlVth, 
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XlVth, as their fashionabre notions of liberty would 
be irreconcileable with those of the trae Hevolutioa 
Patriots of his great contemporary and victorious ri- 
val, William the Third. 

Such is indeed their puerile rs^e for novdtj' in 
the invention of new words, and the perversion of 
their taste in the use of old ones, that the celebrated 
VossiuS) whom Christina of Sweden oddly compli- 
mented by saying, that he was so learned as not on- 
ly to know whence all words came, but whither they 
were going, woidd, were he admitted to the honours 
of a sittings be obliged to confess, that he was equal* 
iy puzzled to tell the one, as to foretel the other. 

If it shall please the Almighty in his anger to let 
loose this infatuated people, as a scourge for the 
iniquities of the human race ; if they are delegated 
by infinite justice to act, *^ as storm and tempest 
fulfilling his word; if they are commissioned to 
perform tHe errand of the destroying lightning or 
the avenging thunder^bolt, let us try at least to ex* 
tract personal benefit from national calamity ; let 
everyone of us, higbandlow, rich and poor, enter 
upon this serious and humbling inquiry, how much 
his own individual offences have contributed to that 
awful aggregate of public guilt, which has required 
such a visitation. Let us carefully examine in what 
proportion M^e have separately added to that com- 
mon stock of abounding iniquity, the descriptioA 
of which formed the character of an ancient nation^ 
and is so peculiarly applicable to our own — Pride^ 
Jullness of breads and abundance of idleness. Let 
every one of us humbly inquire, in the self-suspect* 
ing language of the disciples to their Divine Mas- 
ter — Lard, is it I? Let us learn to fear the fleets, 
and armies of the ehemy, much less than those ini- 
quities at home which this alarming disj)eHsatiou 
may be intended to chastize. 

The 
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The war which the French have declared against 
us, is of a kind altogether unexampled in every res- 
pect ; insoniuch that human wisdom is baffled when 
it would pretend to conjecture what may be the eveilt. 
But this at least we may safely say, that it is not so 
much the force of French bayooets, as the contami- 
nation of French principles, that ought to excite our 
apprehensions. We trust, that through the blessing 
of God we shall be defended from their open hosti- 
lities, by the temperate wisdom of our rulers, and 
the bravery of our fleets and armies ; but the domes* 
tie danger arising from licentious ^nd irreligious 
ptinciples among ourselves, can only be guarded 
against by the personal care and vigilance of every 
one of us who values religion and the good order 6f 
society m this world, and an eternity of happiness in 
the tiext^ 

God grant thai those who go forth to fight our 
battles, instead of being intimidated by the number 
of their enemies, may bear in mind, that " there is ' 

•* "no restraint with God to save by many or by few/* 
And let the meanest among us who remains at home 
remember also, that even he may conjribute to the 
internal safety of his country, by the integrity of hi 
• private life, and to the success of her defenders, by 
following them with his fervent prayers. And in 
what war can the sincere Christian ever have strong: 
er inducements and more reasonable encourtigement 
to pray fof the success of his country, t^ian in this ? 
Without entering far into any political principles, 
the discussion of which would be in a great measure 
foreign to the design of this little tract, it may be re- 
marked, that the unchristian principle of ?'a;e7i^^ is 
not our motive to this war ; conquest is not our ob* 
ject ; nor have we had recourse to hostility, in or- ' 

d^r to eflect a change in tlie internal government of 

France*. ! 
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France*. The present war is undoubtedly underta^ 

ken entirely on defensive principles. It is in defence » 

of our kingy our constitution, our reKgion, our laws^. 

and consequently our liberty, in the sound, sober, 

and rational sense of that term. It is to defend our-* 

selves from the savage violence of a. eroaadey made 

against all religion, as well as all government. If 

ever therefore a war was undertaken on^ the ground . 

of self-defence and necessity — If ever men might be 

literallj/ ssyd to fight j9r^ aris €i f<>cis thi» seems to<. 

be the occasion. 

The ambition of conquerors has been the source of 

great and extensive evils : religious fanaticism, of still 

^greater. But little as I am disposed to become the- 

apologist of either the one principle or the other^. 

tliere is no extravagance in asserting, that they bave^ 

seemed incapable of producing, even in ages^ tliat: 

extent of mischief, that variety of ruin, that compre- 

Iicnsive desolation, which philosophx/ , falsely so call^ 

ed, has produced in three years. 

Christians ! it is not a small thing — il is your life. 

The pestilence of irreligion which you detest, will 

insinuate itself^ imperceptibly with those manners, 

phrases, and principles which you admire and adopt. 

It is the humble wisdom of a Christian, to shrink from 

tlie most distant approaches to sin, to abstain from 

the very appearance of evil. If we would fly fi-oiii 

tlie deadly coiijagion of atheism, let us fly from those 

seemingly remote, but not very indirect paths which 

, lead to it. Let B'rance chusc this day whom she will 

serve; hutj as for us and our houses j we will seixe the 

Lord. 

• See the Report of Mr. Pitt's Speech In the House of Commqas oa 
• Teb. 12^ 17937 publUhed by Wood fail. 
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And) O gracious and long suffering God ! before 
■ that awful period arrives, which shall exhibit the 
d^readful effects of such an education as the French 
nation are instituting ; before a race of nien can b^ 
trained up, not only without the knowledge of thee, 
but in the contempt of thv most holy law, do thou, 
in great mercy, change the heart of this people^ as 
the heart of one man- Give them not finally over to 
their own corrupt imaginations, to their own heart's 
lusts. But after having made them a fearful example 
to all the nations of the efarth, what a people tan do, 
who have cast off the fear of thee, do thou gniei- 
ously bring them back to a sense of that law w^hich 
they have violated, and to a participation of that 
mercy which they have abused; so that they may 
happily find, while the discovery can be attended 
with hope and consolation, XhaX doubtless there is a 
reward for the righteotcs; verilif, there is a God a?A^ 
jixdgeih the ea^^th. 
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